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ECONOMIC RECOVERY AND JOB CREATION 
THROUGH INVESTMENT IN AMERICA 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 29, 2008 

U.S. House of Representatives, 

Committee on Ways and Means, 

Washington, DC. 

The Committee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:10 a.m., in room 
1100, Longworth House Office Building, the Honorable Charles B. 
Rangel (Chairman of the Committee) presiding. 

[The advisory announcing the hearing follows:] 
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ADVISORY 

FROM THE COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 

FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE CONTACT: (202) 225-5522 

October 29, 2008 

FC-23 


Chairman Rangel Announces Hearing on 
Economic Recovery, Job Creation and 
Investment In America 


House Ways and Means Committee Chairman Charles B. Rangel today an- 
nounced the Committee will hold a hearing focusing on economic recovery and job 
creation through investment. This hearing will take place on Wednesday, Oc- 
tober 29, 2008, beginning at 10:00 a.m. in the main committee hearing room, 
1100 Longworth House Office Building. 

In view of the limited time available to hear witnesses, oral testimony at this 
hearing will be from invited witnesses only. However, any individual or organization 
not scheduled for an oral appearance may submit a written statement for consider- 
ation by the Committee and for inclusion in the printed record of the hearing. A 
list of invited witnesses will follow. 

BACKGROUND : 

American families are facing a unique new set of challenges as a result of the re- 
cent economic downturn. The American economy has shed jobs every month in 2008, 
760,000 in total. In September 2008 alone, the economy suffered a staggering loss 
of 159,000 jobs, the biggest one-month loss in five years. According to the latest fig- 
ures from the U.S. Department of Labor, there are currently 9.5 million unemployed 
workers with a national unemployment rate of 6.1 percent, which is also a five-year 
high. 

Millions of families have also lost their homes to foreclosure, as a housing crisis 
continues to grip the nation with mortgage and credit markets suffering from a lack 
of confidence in the financial services sector. Increasing volatility in the stock mar- 
ket is also having a devastating impact on workers and retirees’ savings, with re- 
tirement accounts losing hundreds of billions in value in recent months. These fac- 
tors, combined with a dramatic increase in the cost of health care, food, education 
and energy, have left millions of American families in an insecure and untenable 
financial situation. 

State and local governments are also struggling with record budget shortfalls, fall- 
ing victim to years of policies that favored short term solutions rather than long- 
term investment. These deficits are preventing critical investment in areas such as 
health care, education and infrastructure to improve the quality of life for local resi- 
dents. These challenges are compounded by depressed financing mechanisms 
brought on by instability in the financial markets. As a result, governments are in- 
creasingly unable to meet obligations for critical care or execute contracts for im- 
provements to roads, bridges, railways and other infrastructure items. The resulting 
degradation of America’s commercial infrastructure threatens to diminish its ability 
to deliver goods to markets around the world and damage its competitiveness in the 
international marketplace. 

In announcing the hearing, Chairman Rangel said, “American families are 
hurting and they are looking to Congress for solutions to help our economy 
recover and create new jobs. This hearing will examine the growing chal- 
lenges facing working families as well as State and local governments to 
determine how we can best restore economic security throughout our na- 
tion.” 
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FOCUS OF THE HEARING : 

The hearing will focus on challenges facing American families and State and local 
governments during the economic downturn and solutions to improve economic secu- 
rity, create new jobs and invest in America’s infrastructure. 

DETAILS FOR SUBMISSION OF WRITTEN COMMENTS : 

Please Note: Any person(s) and/or organization(s) wishing to submit for the hear- 
ing record must follow the appropriate link on the hearing page of the Committee 
website and complete the informational forms. From the Committee homepage, 
http://waysandmeans.house.gov, select “110th Congress” from the menu entitled, 
“Committee Hearings” (http://waysandmeans.house.gov / Hearings. asp?congress=18). 
Select the hearing for which you would like to submit, and click on the link entitled, 
“Click here to provide a submission for the record.” Once you have followed the on- 
line instructions, complete all informational forms. ATTACH your submission as a 
Word or WordPerfect document, in compliance with the formatting requirements 
listed below, by close of business on Wednesday, November 12, 2008. Finally, 
please note that due to the change in House mail policy, the U.S. Capitol Police will 
refuse sealed-package deliveries to all House Office Buildings. For questions, or if 
you encounter technical problems, please call (202) 225-1721. 

FORMATTING REQUIREMENTS : 

The Committee relies on electronic submissions for printing the official hearing 
record. As always, submissions will be included in the record according to the discre- 
tion of the Committee. The Committee will not alter the content of your submission, 
but we reserve the right to format it according to our guidelines. Any submission 
provided to the Committee by a witness, any supplementary materials submitted for 
the printed record, and any written comments in response to a request for written 
comments must conform to the guidelines listed below. Any submission or supple- 
mentary item not in compliance with these guidelines will not be printed, but will 
be maintained in the Committee files for review and use by the Committee. 

1. All submissions and supplementary materials must be provided in Word or WordPerfect 
format and MUST NOT exceed a total of 10 pages, including attachments. Witnesses and sub- 
mitters are advised that the Committee relies on electronic submissions for printing the official 
hearing record. 

2. Copies of whole documents submitted as exhibit material will not be accepted for printing. 
Instead, exhibit material should be referenced and quoted or paraphrased. All exhibit material 
not meeting these specifications will be maintained in the Committee files for review and use 
by the Committee. 

3. All submissions must include a list of all clients, persons, and/or organizations on whose 
behalf the witness appears. A supplemental sheet must accompany each submission listing the 
name, company, address, telephone and fax numbers of each witness. 

Note: All Committee advisories and news releases are available on the World 
Wide Web at http://waysandmeans.house.gov. 

The Committee seeks to make its facilities accessible to persons with disabilities. 
If you are in need of special accommodations, please call 202-225-1721 or 202-226- 
3411 TTD/TTY in advance of the event (four business days notice is requested). 
Questions with regard to special accommodation needs in general (including avail- 
ability of Committee materials in alternative formats) may be directed to the Com- 
mittee as noted above. 


Chairman RANGEL. The hearing will come to order. 

Most of you have already felt the pains in your communities. We 
can’t use the word “recession”, but we certainly know what is hap- 
pening to our people back home. 
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We found it difficult, but we did find it possible to give close to 
$1 trillion to our financial institutions, and now we hope to hear 
from panelists that will share with us the economic pain that is felt 
on the ground, as opposed from just the credit crunch. 

Most all of our communities have lost jobs. A lot of people that 
are on the panel are going to have to determine how they are going 
to meet their budgets and, since they have to have a balanced 
budget, decisions that they are going to have to make in terms of 
what services are going to be cut, reduced, as well as the economic 
impact of cutting education, cutting health care, and a variety of 
other economic decisions they have to make. 

It is our hope that, as a result of this testimony, that the Mem- 
bers of this Committee would realize how important the economic 
recovery is and that the leadership of both parties would be able 
to confer and to come back after the election to see what we can 
do to provide the assistance to local and State Government, as we 
have found ourselves able to do with our banking and finance in- 
dustry. 

So, I hope this is not the last time that Jim McCrery will be with 
us and that we will have his support in coming back. I know you 
are looking forward to it. But in view of the fact that the elections 
in Louisiana are going to be postponed, we hope that you will be 
able to provide your expertise. 

But in the event that we don’t have the opportunity, I know that 
I speak for every Democrat on this side of the aisle when I say, 
Jim, that you have brought a sense of civility to this Committee, 
the likes that haven’t been seen in over a decade. While it is abun- 
dantly clear that we could not do all of the things that you and I 
would want to accomplish, the disagreements that we had individ- 
ually and collectively was on the level that certainly would make 
the House of Representatives appreciative of the efforts in which 
we brought our bills to the floor. You have been a great Member 
of Congress, a great Member of this Committee, and I am pleased 
to share with this Committee your willingness to work with us 
even after the election itself. So, at this time I would like to yield 
to you. 

Mr. MCCRERY. Thank you, Mr. Chairman; and thank you very 
much for those kind words. It has been a pleasure working with 
you and all the Members of this Committee on both sides of the 
aisle. 

This is a great Committee. I believe it is the best Committee in 
the House of Representatives. The Members who are chosen to 
serve on this Committee are chosen carefully by our respective 
leaderships; and the quality of service, as evidenced by the turnout 
here today, has always been of the highest quality on this Com- 
mittee. 

So, Mr. Chairman, it has been a real honor and pleasure to serve 
on this Committee and particularly to serve with you these last 2 
years. The public doesn’t know all the efforts that you and I made 
to accomplish things within the jurisdiction of this Committee, and 
I want to thank you and acknowledge publicly your efforts to work 
with me to try to solve some of the country’s problems in a bipar- 
tisan way. Unfortunately, we didn’t succeed in all the matters that 
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we tried to address, but I appreciate the effort that you made very 
much. 

Mr. Chairman, because of your kind words, I now will revise my 
opening statement. Just kidding. 

Mr. Chairman, this hearing is indeed important, again, as evi- 
denced by the turnout of our Members on both sides today. We 
have seen economic conditions in this country, unfortunately, dete- 
riorate substantially over the last couple of years. The number of 
Americans classified as long-term unemployed nearly doubled be- 
tween January of 2007 and September of 2008. During that period, 
there has been more than a 400 percent jump in the number of 
high unemployment States. Gasoline prices, though down from 
their highs earlier this year, are still well above January, 2007, lev- 
els. The deficit is higher, driven mostly by higher spending, while 
our 401(k)s and IRAs have shrunk in the face of a stock market 
which has moved down sharply amidst unprecedented volatility. 
Underlying these problems has been weakness in the housing mar- 
ket, which has seen falling home values and a rising number of 
foreclosures. 

But, Mr. Chairman, we have not stood idly by, the Congress. We 
have passed on a bipartisan basis a stimulus bill earlier this year. 
We passed a housing rescue package. Earlier this month, we 
passed a far-reaching financial stabilization package that fun- 
damentally alters the relationship between the Government and 
the markets, making even its supporters nervous about the long- 
term implications of that. But we passed it on a bipartisan basis. 

Unfortunately, though, these efforts have failed to get the econ- 
omy kick-started, and the calls are growing louder for yet another 
round of stimulus. In late September, the House passed a stimulus 
bill that the Senate failed to act on. That bill’s $60 billion price tag 
seemed steep at the time, but today some Members of Congress are 
talking about packages several times that size. 

This hearing will provide us an opportunity to hear from a vari- 
ety of witnesses who will describe the current economic situation 
and who will share their recommendations for congressional action. 
In particular, I am pleased to see at the dais a former colleague 
who left our ranks when he was elected Governor of South Caro- 
lina back in 2002. Governor Sanford will no doubt provide a unique 
perspective, particularly as his State is attempting to close its cur- 
rent budget shortfall. Governor Sanford, welcome back. It is good 
to have you. 

The presence of so many Members I think again underscores the 
importance of this hearing, Mr. Chairman; and I appreciate your 
calling it. But I am not sure, Mr. Chairman, whether this hearing 
is just a fact-finding expedition or whether we are laying the 
groundwork for action in Congress next month on a stimulus pack- 
age. I say that because many of the witnesses that we will hear 
today will urge Congress to enact all sorts of good-sounding spend- 
ing increases. But if our goal is to make law this year, Mr. Chair- 
man, I would remind everybody on this Committee that it is of lit- 
tle use to draft a package that these panelists might embrace, their 
cumulative requests are well over $300 billion, but it will do us lit- 
tle good to craft a package like that if it stands little chance of 
passing a closely divided Senate or getting signed by the President. 
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So, I hope once again, Mr. Chairman, that we will work in a bi- 
partisan fashion to try to craft a package that both sides of the 
aisle can embrace and help get this economy going again. 

So, again, Mr. Chairman, thanks for calling the hearing; and 
thank you again for your cooperation over the last 2 years. It has 
been a real pleasure. 

Chairman RANGEL. Thank you so much, Jim. 

To the panel, let me thank you for breaking from your regular 
schedule to share your views with us. 

You have heard the views of the Ranking Member, Mr. McCrery; 
and he is right. We have to be prepared to put together a package 
that indeed will be bipartisan. Quite frankly, I don’t think that 
should be very difficult. 

When someone loses their job, their health insurance, can’t pay 
the mortgage, finds themselves not being able to get credit, no one 
asks whether they are Republican or whether they are Democrat. 
The pain is felt out there by you each and every day. 

Unlike the Federal Government, the decisions that you have to 
make is in terms of balancing that budget, and you don’t have the 
discretion. So, we welcome your views. But even after this panel 
and after this session is completed, we hope that you will share 
your views with your Members of Congress, Republican and Demo- 
crat, to really show them how important that is. 

The first witness, of course, having known him since he was born 
and having served with him as a State senator and having served 
under him as lieutenant governor and having the great honor now 
of having him to be the Governor of the Empire State of New York, 
as well as a neighbor in the community — I don’t have to worry 
about him lobbying me. It is a question of trying to get him to back 
off and say, “I do agree with you, Governor.” But he is an out- 
standing man of courage. We have known that within our State for 
decades and now the whole country is being able to see the leader- 
ship he is providing and the difficulty our great State faces. 

So, Governor Paterson, it is a great honor to have you here to 
hear what you have to say as to the state of financial affairs as re- 
lates to New York. 

STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE DAVID A. PATERSON, 
GOVERNOR OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 

Mr. PATERSON Thank you, Chairman Rangel. Thank you, Mr. 
Sanford. Without you, I have no voice here. 

Thank you, Chairman Rangel, Ranking Member McCrery and all 
the Members of the House Committee on Ways and Means and 
Mayor Palmer and Governor Sanford and all the panelists who 
have been kind enough to travel here today. 

The great novelist Ann Rand advised us in The Fountainhead 
that our country, the greatest country in the world, was founded 
on the basis of individualism, where people were encouraged to ad- 
venture, not to be complacent; to be daring, not dormant; to pros- 
per, not to plunder. But, unfortunately, an infection of greed and 
mismanagement, combined with a lack of transparency and Gov- 
ernment regulation, have brought us to the point where our Nation 
faces a downturn in its economy only rivaled by the Great Depres- 
sion. 
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As this Committee pauses in its deliberations to hear some of us 
suggest some of the ways that we might reignite the engine of our 
economy, I would encourage all of the Members of the Committee 
to consider the value of the great States that comprise this great 
country that we live in. 

The Center for Budget Priorities and Policies offered its projec- 
tions for fiscal year 2008-2009, that there are 25 States in deficit, 
totaling $48 billion of debt. Their projections for 2010 are spiked 
upward incredibly: There will be 39 States in deficit, and the 
amounts owed total over $104 billion. 

In the State that I represent, the State of New York, we balanced 
our budget on April 9. The budget then grew to a deficit of nearly 
$1 billion. Even after we addressed that, our State now is $1.5 bil- 
lion in deficit, a reopened swelling of our deficit for this year. Our 
projected deficit for 2010 — 2009-2010, which was originally $5 bil- 
lion, grew to $6.4 billion by July of this year. 

In our recent budget forecast, our mid-year forecast, I announced 
yesterday that New York State’s projected economic deficit for 
2009-2010 is $12.5 billion. 

The 3-year deficit plan by which we try to address our obliga- 
tions for the next 3 years, which was $21.2 billion in July, has now 
erupted to $47 billion. Much of this is caused by the fact that New 
York derives 20 percent of its resources from Wall Street; and in 
the fourth quarter of the fiscal year, January, February and March, 
that figure spiraled to 30 percent. 

So, we are not out of the problem yet. But what we will have to 
do and what other Governors and legislatures of other States will 
have to demonstrate to Washington is that we have to put our own 
house to order. This is why I have called the legislature back for 
a second time for an emergency economic conference on November 
18th to close that budget deficit and add more money on to it to 
bolster us for the rest of the year. I will introduce our budget for 
2009-2010, 6 weeks early, on December 16, to try to address those 
issues. 

We have agreed that any taxation right now would only exacer- 
bate the problem; and, if anything, we need to lower taxes for some 
of our businesses that would hope to create jobs so that hundreds 
of thousands of New Yorkers don’t leave the State, as they do every 
year, for other areas where the life quality is better. 

We are cutting all we can, and we will cut all that we are able 
to. But, inevitably, the deficit is too voluminous for us to address. 
Therefore, we feel that targeted, sensible actions by the Federal 
Government could provide relief for us now. This is why today I 
call upon Congress to pass a second stimulus legislation package 
before it adjourns at the end of the year. We think that the most 
essential way that the House and Senate can help our country is 
to reinvest and reignite the engine of our economy which we see 
as our States. 

The National Governors’ Association wrote a letter just recently 
advising that probably the priority way in which we can address 
this crisis is through an increase in the Federal Medical Assistance 
Program of at least 5 percent through 2011. Additionally, we think 
that the House could establish some of the block grants that it did 
after our attack on our country in 2001 that led to a downturn in 
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our economy and that this would bring needed essential services 
back to our States, issues that people face during these times, of 
health care, public assistance, food assistance and, obviously, un- 
employment. 

We further and moreover suggest that infrastructure repair, 
something this country has not addressed in the last 50 years, 
would be an advisable method that we might proceed right now. 
We in New York have many programs involving roads and bridges 
and infrastructure development and also water waste treatment 
that are ready to go if we had the dollars to actually begin them. 
We would have 40 shovel ready programs for improving highways 
and bridges. We would have another 58 programs ready to go in 
the area of water projects. 

We also would hope that the House and the Senate would ad- 
dress the issue of extending unemployment compensation and also 
the modernization of our unemployment insurance program be- 
cause of the number of people that have been thrown out of work 
that was described by Congressman McCrery just a few moments 
ago. 

We feel that food stamps are the best economic stimulus. The es- 
timates are that $1.73 is rendered for $1 that is invested in food 
stamps. 

Finally, we would suggest that in terms of helping those who are 
greatest in need of health care, that there be a moratorium on the 
outpatient health clinics regulations that would curtail the ability 
of many to receive health care and may even be not in compliance 
with Federal law. 

These are just some of the ideas that we suggest. We recognize 
that there are opposing points of view, but whichever way the Con- 
gress addresses these issues, we advise that the great States of this 
country right now are facing huge deficits without the resources to 
affect them. We have in many respects mismanaged and need to 
put our own houses in order by cutting spending, which govern- 
ments often become overly involved in. However, much of the crisis 
that has come from the subprime mortgage crisis infecting the rest 
of our country is one that we think needs to be addressed holis- 
tically by the Federal Government investing in the States. 

I want to thank all the Members of the Committee for allowing 
me this opportunity to present our case to you. 

Chairman RANGEL. Thank you so much, Governor. 

[The prepared statement of Governor Paterson follows:] 
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40 IfKfx evaporate. ksoiii liwns cunfusc'd. erpn. und womlprioj: who is lo bLirrn: for Ihe nrar 
collapse ill' .-nr r’uundal ijnteaL 

Certainly. -m aprafiTrsptinsihilily und jirocd on frail Sired "-as nneofthe nrasl Twnsrt 
faciert behind this crisis Mm Lherr is zcunhcroiilpril ;hn is equally culpable i.-w lack of 

Ciwi -ij«" i n il 1 1 - . ; 1 1 1 by ihe ftferj-l govcwncM. In a morotfll ofcofifflntrtAbie wink* 

T*v*Huy Secretary Hkrry Ptuibun recoily udmiltcd llmt lie tcprelt: the “Failures l'T i.kji 
ruculainrv sysluni." Fenner I odt.nl deserve Chimun Abn Greenspan iki recently ronlessed 
rii "made □ misEikc-" hy pnuing nx> much laiih : a lhe eh lny of i _ e rh» mirkel io jKilieo cvcll 
and pi uied sliHrolKildcrs 


Kederoil ciier^j^hi hulu.-s uiieify lulled in ilruir duly tn pi.iiu.i sh. life uvings of Billion; n1 

AmetlcjMdrtd (hefliiHucinloydicin irodi: ArdlcftiM ofihclr I&Mmc, our eovcmmciK (fCdeinl, 

moor and locals and Tidividuuli-nre lc~ Lopick op:hc picons -ise^Tcle need, "hys hr STM billion 
frail ^Irecl rescue packaceshx Lco^nrss ru (ixeedDa pi, .. 
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J lowibtf nds Is ImpHlIat Musts 

Slink-jp'-iui-niiKT-J',. JM-I liki-:n$rflfE Arthur |«3W, hflW fMlfewl ■V^nll ill'll*; Aifcvt orOl* 

naStottol imif hUnj- *jvltnn T&s nr-Uuuea have plum muled «m 1 Wueknrnit sn>if 111 Ku slapiillhl 
Acyinriliny io'Ii: Cmlarcn I ■■■-J^ti and Pulley Piraritks. at ku.il 39 Pales ore L-jrmnly 
e\.p:r:eii:.-£ iVic.il distress. Twenty nine senes clnsed hikloci ^hc-rfblls. efS4H billion m 
cruel :jj. Lfh- j 2IHHJ builycis. Si Die, ni l:-.i>i ZT time; are ex pouncing mid-year hmlifit hlmiiral-. 
tor H'viiu, ioui .'(jM : i hiiiiun ami ite piujeuiurt shontsil !■■■ fyip^SHNJ hiiiVin. 

'ipu- Vwk Seale 'i-rcoexccplkm, In lad. the chalk r-p.es wc facu ur perhipri more ucurcTiian wry 
■xher sune given chut ft ill Mreei accounts dor ewemy pcruczi af our sme iuk revenue. I he New 
Vnrk hluiiijm uiiliMn Jus reported $4ik9 biLIkm in bun inlhe lin lUur iiunicerK. Iwen in ihc 
tour cpriCHH ftjfcadpi Seplenikr 1 1, 2 HHl ihnC lorthi- pulled W euinulfiluv pwRt -OTSS * 
b lliun, Wr :jrc m.™ ptrujryl inf Ihri Wall Slrrvl bun anas will duclinc hy 4J purccnU ur 520.7 
btlliun. Lhis year. and thai capital uiini on Ihe sale ul slacks and other u.'ill decline by J j 
pc re era, nr SJK hill on 

^(ni' York's brtfintor Pttwniy. like iImim- mi -i.m,- i -i-..i*.J ih; iMtoll. ^SltoaifHiilifUi, LKh 
month. uncrmkiyrm'nl in uur stale reached 5 B%. .he Iqglitil ki\T in man: Ihrn Iboryvan. We 
project 4 hit aver I iW.OOO Nr» Yorknxwill lose their jobs during Ihrcuncnl do^nimi und 
unemplivynunL ujII reach, fed per: cm n: 

Thun; inirdnlH (Ware CmruiUlJf in ;i ilflicwii: rtuo&kin. And il'hislv*i is any guide. ibu 
rrcrmhm will he mm.' Hie re and lunger kislinp in Nr» Turk Stale Ihrm il t in Ihr naLkm -s* a 
■■■■hike. Indeed Ihe list lice US-iueessiurs; lasted an avenge nr 1 1 mnnihs compared IoIS- 
r.vonr.hi in New Yurk. 

Retard Dclitlli and Ni'n Vwk’’ Rnpunc* 

Yesterday, I mruiunccd Lhal uvet Ihcnexl tour years Sew Vnrl Stale will have to close a 
xi injuring i4'.' billion ctolieii she largest in our hisinry. Next year's S I id billinu hudyei g.ip 
nhiiiL' icpre«rnf. ttwe ilmn II- pet teni cal' i uiier.il t'^rel 

Thu mr^.nrndr of lhis fisr-r crisis wHI ren|uirrKlBSc^(yiernrn£T.5 In nuke ■-■ i.cuill— Jill sTvndinp 
rodifcLtont. When I mnk i':Tee-»eieii nwmlbs apu. 1 inn ojJiaicly hc^un Lftn process. I hj'. e 
•■lN..h1y uordeJ wilhihe \n. Vurk Suie Lc^dlxunj Lonuke nearly S2 KilLion in reduei *\rc m 

thFj ytar'a $im# budtui, I lt#»u # 1 w ft&ed ate- 5 we ut^lmirc w psnnf* win* nml rmd J 2 

Wliun m addilkirrji , ri' , ri , i -si *spuuril sessvn in Ntiwcnftur And nhn P duliocr nuM ywr'w 
budpel, ] will prnpuse Ihr |jrpe«i spendinp r:Juen.T-- in slain hislary l und rjs fur mnnv u-onriy 
prayTU'ctt. iei erui ■; I which I personally suppnrl. will have la hccunuilcddruinariri.lk. This is 
■!i:L -r.mil'!. In lie I wjiii tu'Ai, hui u mun be cti ne. 


Bill Gi' vermin ujii nnlyrrul so ouch hepHTue kein lu-jrvpanliapcnrr ruinlamcnJjS 
nKipaniihilkirs la our Lvmiluenl*. Tbie nc duel ions oceej-jan.' la close rheae massive dclicila will 
.mpjci lSu very eore T wiul we dn .i.cct, ^jaieerinu ire puhlie's u hey . pros idniy healih 



emu for ilu mosl lulxrata:. edural mg our children. curing idrche notiiy. meelingchc - 'Mingy 
needs i! I i-iir ccraiiuijrvis. uumum i\-i our mfrutructurie, and meeting in am mssboutv. 

□nfiicUraluly. I he cniul irony isihui Lai the limcnhun-ciiiicns mewl their BUIc jovernmeniej |he 
mnsL sime gpwumnKocs are Itjsi cgu peed 10 help them I 'utilise of plummcu^ revenues. 
ILuimv thaws i lui iS-mg. economic dowiiurTK, Midic.iid and human Sim ea usekiao. will 
IrtWSIK dnifrtiUkfilh' "Hr,- CsnrYffl fiscal crisis will fitsti iii^rriir Dvr ufoililj 's' ftAku hey 
i m l- ■: 1 1 r- ■ n I L - n inlnulructiin; and j:ih cn-jii m lh;il an.' ineilix (u help us emerge frum ■ his 
recession tr; >:iii:ii .lie bog- term ecu nn ride grnwih. 

Whn stales hk hurtiiiK. eur rmtkinnl cv«iiivirv mj Ifos. Slale jjuvmiimiils arc viyiino • ii'l-v h 
oiunum#: and surulsmspniss. Thryarca key wurcr of job crcalicn in IhiE country, Lhruughuiil 
liXThttiii hit .iiii-sse*. inuenl hast for icnnunsc ini usutkmii. and uiirktorccdevckipniem | : r-. ■ l- r.i i r . 

Liken, r^-. mevstmrr/i Ihc date loci bulh expand our tulidiil la* hcmmil knvurenlHk'mrni 
pimiDTSon il c led mil budget. For example, (he innovative federal 'Sljk Ikullh JUform 
l'i3rlriL=r:Jiij:ii;l MHIrP|p«'i'ig.r»m-i|i'LSVcfc:', fcck!ndd&;tEiunce ie reform iiur ln-.iimv.iii: industry and 
i rule I r. ui p n iii: hh efftcilvchcrvltet, which ««* mullet lm kill- tevchnr'p.'iceriiMivrii 

An in'. L-rii eii: m scale pcrrncrH is nn invrainxml r die heakh of holli uur nvcsnll rcuniKny 
usd che k-iiiril T*jdjet. Ait d. while I nckra-led ge ihm ihc federal gnverannent if Sluing focal 
4l!renfcto4rn»o*it right iw», i w(H« Him Ashling hw*B.-ierfn wnismitwfw or 
lailing Uiukl slale guvrnirvenl* greatly oiilwL'iphs any shart-tccra financal ensls. 


PlhVvl l'iv.':il ki licT In Si slch 


In dealing with Ihc current fiscal crisis, Kcw York and ether slalvs ire holding upnhcr endaflhe 
hargairi hy reducing spending in a priiacnve and KspunsJbla manner I lm wi! ata need a pinner 

ill lllc rLiJcCil Ml , Ml [Uo CjllfilC KNCtli CWH IC-CHibiWl itlfK p»OA;khi|i iHirC <|iiieh k III. .11 

n.T COiijjtvss i.ij pssstui ivn'ri-uv vinru - .s hill teAnc ■■ ajttfownvs fiir llic year 

I here arc a number of imprimirE initiatives iliac slnuilil he inc laded many final ncgoiiuiod 

|i*vknt>.'. MH-li cy li* MilitiUuA'Icn: IIII|IKH^-I'iik. gii'ifiT iiiii;iii|iiin ii'cnl I^M.-lil-,. juJ a 

lutnpurary incicsrse hi fiicri si mus subsidies. Sul linn" is mi ys^riijl ilum ihul rises IoIIk Umcsl" 
Ihc prksrky list ahead c-f nil Dthcn. 


'■■■ |i I'l .. -• .-li. ■ in . v'.-n I . .'.iii.ii- . I j-.i. -..i;-.- tfii A* 1 k-i if iiin ri tfiin 

iVrrrtifi'rfAVje^ fl^/if lWlii liclpcbse thcr muss:ve hudgtn dclieils. I Ik failure of uurkderal 
regucihSTi' [yiLcmhac caused icoEiirny innKeni hyciunderatn surTur .le mw, lYnihiiigieiin 
ii.t:U 111 -nli^'i ||| hIIIiI In-!;- dales ndzIlgwC | |in ihk i 'i llitf isa t uni 1 ill Tii 1 1 nvs 11 11 .... IA[! JU£t like 
I he tninyial smiccs imliistiy. we necsl ipsurlner inllir fcskml pivtmmunl in older li> help slave 
ntTan iinpending vaUnrc and .slahiliic our fiscakoodhii'n. 

Much oT ihe gccJilui ni-sjld^; dime ihnsugh nnipfisah iLkCsvparHJintiirj.'mpJjn.TrHnTrir Iinn5 
slump krnciils'n.icukl he undone if stales do nvi receive necessary' tcderal hud^el relief Slate 
gnwanraenls like Meet Vorfc are iso the ironi lines ill' ten ice delivery fisrourcilaicnc foe 
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pru^rani-; like Midicdie. I'^NI ind other Miciil serriors. Tli: 'vsulisolTcccn; iruolioncuuld 
tv devasui mj in every nainerof cur iuiIuhl W e ««jkl he gitiiu: with Me hand and Liking ukh 

(tie other, 


FurthenEHE, in-': ' tint; wejjKhtkJ'eiie a subilanlid amount of resources lo local assistance 
pjymcnisto ni.iniLipJii.es. In Now York. h!SOM> pmerU of car budget gues hi local i»-.ki.iu.c. 
Mm-mse Midiioii leiOjUiTt. in turn! hndgcct will ncwrbcnaic nekis- nil level* ofjfiv-emmeni hvmi 

Ul- iirifrtl i.-rifr 10 llv MSillltJI >-liiH.:.ldi,lri(:H. 

While all states ore hurling, and deserve support imnoche roden I .government, I chink ii 1 . 

veijirJxin (in m none iinrt kfcw vnii u.ri ...‘r,:y-*i-, *|iii ic^vci nschii 

Fink M art ±£ iht ephxnier -of (he crisis- ™ Wnll SlrwL ami ihc failure of linanOull inslilulwiH 
impart* our nswnuri and unemployment uuuinn more shir any niHer slam. Jim as alter 4' 1 1. 
we are isJcioglhe federal unvranricnL so come to our js&ctiance in a lime nfemerpency. Scchiiil. 
New Vi ii. hue heen \ - t >rivlm^.eil Ini years ■■. Icn 1 (rimes no ad from WeshlngiM hi 2IH17 
akHK. flew York K4 SUh.H Wilkin itttrt TO I he federal In I a MO (hM tl nrv-Ci'-vd in 

rrlum i#iin. mace il nn iry txh:r stele. 

State teetl reffef It mesn eifoetlvtty and effclemly ptch-sM iJ»innfha ivinpuuu-i m ihr 

Ffdfcral Mcdviihl Aisistartuc KnvntHKiv (KM \P) and uintuBViny bkjrk. jranl rmidinp To help 
support eseiliLinp Medicaid Darts, a. temporary I MAP federal reimfcrjTtcmeni rar increase nf-il 
je.ni 5 percem shuulibu pmiidrd lhroneli sederal fiscil year SOI I 10 slugs hardest. hit hy ihc 

1 mi.-iil L-. 1 - -III. MI- ■, V-Ll m .l- :i,L III..: I 1 M, l-v. l & ill i | ji in -I it- i- III i- Mill . i ' ■( -. k vi :ml 

fund kit (o dales aa ii did m 2WJ. u-TikTe null hIIhw «t iu prvwnv 1 (nod arcev of cuendnl 
services 

I hroily U-Iil-, r :lui ir ■: n sikuoly husk twis uteuis lie 1 c Ibduml gpuemmeai in Hurl S7i>> 

Mliok ifellMt w Mil oui w*TI Suva Ml tarfr OMOUiksei ihai (vodfrhi vmr liinmeial aytnen'i 10 ihv 
brink ofLXilliTpsr. Ilnrvne nuyhl w hr ahlv In lind a Iraclionsif’hjt imauir lofoelp preserve 
essemial services al Ihe siaie level that will help lift up American oul nf poverty, expand 
L^ijkmnOKy oir the middle claci, .mil protect our ecanomio luinre. 

Slakes didn't cause Ihjs crisis and wr ^hsiuidr I tv Ir IL In dial with il alone I hui n no choke hnl 
coctesc ihc mfissr.!: delicts I inherited. Il is simply a spicsi ion (il'hcm . A rescue package From 
che (eilen.l^ovcriiuiem v.iLI he-pi iwiltfi’. che hdeot I'br average AmerLunt. h eoukl maie itie 
dil'.Tunce IxCuAm inrj^ieil, «iit||icil \fcni ■ .. ansdiiL'imiiK Lh.i will liylp HmI i»js II.L^lcmhltmii 
and massive nri »kkr-raBSfins cuts Ilia. v='ill carnc nropuratik dauiiipc to millions uTbrnilius. 

(HJivr Vital (nlrlncIvcA I* TicluiulJit Ihe tiewnnay 

W'ln'i- -l.il:.'..- ■.. Ill" I'-v. :il l-Mhlll ivi-il C .Irpn-nuThi. il iirlfiKs! Elk- nrp ill ur- lcny 

niiKly rcLopnircd Lhal chcrv jtt oshcr vritiral curuvincnlslha: rimsl be tcIuJc 1 in any nrw 
wiiiiuiijs or recovery poekz^e. Wc iu- i also rrbuild unr a^mg inlraslrunurc .in. I provide deuce 
relief m t* uteris wiin haw hoen lunle*.'! I 111 hychis ectinonmedtiwmum 


4 
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■ InfitflnKtur * trm htmH|inrt.rinn .iwf w»n w ■nmramerrl ptnjceti . 

[nlrurirueiuru >|h a Ablihi: is. mm nr die mos! taffiorum ■AtOkinii-jr.t lie federal gnvcnrnfni: e&n 
iMiikc 4ukw*k- yH Mvrwmir A’^tMub ai i 1 kailhe Ou.il bviKlil errmdeniLrinj; our iri kin's 
dtlLTixalin|j infraMPiKluir whik also tfitrul al mg Ihr economy Ihroufh ;.fo cmalM. In fed. 
analyses -Esii mole ihoi for evefySI btllinn aavesied in uunspiinaiMii projects, approx moldy 

1^,1 I AtfhS, Ml ? Ul*llLJil 


Thr rtcwritjn Awodnliun orSias J I i |j h v.- a v and TnnKoorcilion Officials HAj'SIITOI 
BiiinuiK ih.il iHeft are over ivLKKI snuitpannluHi pcnjceLS in liver kin;, tunes worth mnne 
Aan Sin uHltoii km iholtdi;' u^iijnjj it? be HimM, In Mew Y«k. with #n adii-thind ^hi 
million n furd v.t lhiiiIJ pul paipii.- In work imircdinldjr on oyct 40 highway. Imsb und 
nil projects Lhuf jr: r. novel ready 

Tin: ylntscriHI lw WH til kl nit i>T repair mu. rcpdaCuuj Mill vpJji h* Mew YolVa numk^jr 
wiKcwalcr Eifi-a.-w rue L ire is SSli.2 bi llinn over rbc nexl 10 yuirs. There art Jftj stpir-uie 
project*. wihcottls ruiecd-tra; Si hill on waking for binding, Yt'iLh in odd iiorul Slid mil. ■.■■■ 
in cteni wjuet Stue RcvolviuoTimdt, Nv* Vwk's »|ih« ■oi'slx- gtrnpo««4 JA i taillon 
ilnnuLui natil rntri in Ot*n Water Sink RfoTjIvinn Fundi wc t«i ptoLcul and iiiiprsiwr 'lie 
w use quality of New Yurk Suit and pii: people 10 work, on J& was I e water proiercs Ibis year, 

1 1 Ik In il(ilt llli'il unit li.hli^i «W4d|0PS liik-e i.IvIli'k'ikiIlhI Ilk Ihi (Hnlil ulMfe :iiiy 

federal doltm rrtsiml lur infmilmtltrr Tk^v-rts inusl h: free Irnra riser reikliing fund 
requremems. Slaws -raue already reprogrammed and rcpcMcili/ed lo a pcinl where irwrt is 
Minply uni- i-jj b-li in she l-uiv.ci Ipr the current llud j&ir 

Thr linnnnikris-r; his alio [breed (jurrrryxrs and Itpiilalujrs In tk.nl 'it rtEwways fo finance 
nnd deliver infra stnsrliirE jrajecis aacellbctivEly make op? wni: cjiv..!. I investments. Some 
■Met lave lire ady m*& i»pfl ftwlyow w Inert** wilt nd tuiptinem tnn^ion prltlnji, 

En Ktw York. I rttvnily sifTKiJ an ■r.it«Ai' l t orikr In L~'lahliili a Sialt CnrrtiliiikMl (rti Affltt 
MaKimi/arinri lo study pintiir.il pub t pm aw puniKrihips. the Commission will examine 
rbe k'lt ill Pl'lk. jiid LtiiiiiJiir wtuihnrthif ivudtl LanlKncfE Mew York Stile. Li will nlsn. 
end mine whaltw any spetMle it a it naaeta, suth as ik mull h-bllliM dellar ftplHerneM Cw die 
Tappjn iirt Brkfo:. art Mitobk; Landiiiilti t>r sndi partnkTships 

1 tiiuLI ikti like fo lake a. aru meat mi immedihe m. mpti. ui Ihii. enraairiiije and ( Vin. tm 
;w;il iht only purl in- i-.T l'-t ptiil-h.']l ■i.ir-.LT.ry pTji.l.i|it whkh ihr !i.xkr*l jjin-cniM tiil 
pHiinisal bltw York hnl hn nol >t1 rrtriitd iht priiposal losuTt^l the miilrpgSZ billion 
\fn V i : 1 1. Lihtriv v'jxj; lax provisions, and inkfeud provide- rax. credits whicb ihe Slate u w A 
l sy nr Sew Vtii-. ".ill ntu in :uaJ ini nslrueiuie' project; ■■ eh i emiiiistiinn in- 1 nwi.-: 
MunlnUim Thts proeiikin bus hxn ncludvd in Ihe Prasidanl'a ImslKCt jmir aflw >vir. and il 
has ken uiL'bidtd in mu liplt pistes nf Ir-siilaiiMii LFejI haw passed bm'nh; I limit arid 
Seii^L- mpneiAan nnee. Snmetcm; ilk-ni-h n Iji-. rnnyei Innnd tin way infoxbdl ilui Ira 
uklriMtely hen Honed Ime Hw. TUe is mi y a IremendwHly hlol' pfierliy fcr mt hn 
alia for Hiyur klloomkrp and all New Yorkers, list you Ip follow Ihniuph un Ibis jmymisr 
fo Mew Yeek. 


S 
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* An tintriibn oY Emcrvcfu v Untwraloymenl OcmwoaiLl&n ( El l l~ b fteredlifl and 
rifcATiiiaiiOnorthCUrtempKrvvfcffll jfriurBHiasfflMMn ThO tutalfl EH prOKnur* 'ohiGli 
talk t-hoLt on July S r ’OCS. preside! I d wreki (,4 brnclils su liklolT workers afler shcy 
CKhuufj jf- weeks nf rvuul.ir L n.jmpln; : r>jnl Insurance bcnufns. Jn Mew Ynrk Suie. we 
priijuecilix Vll.lHHI bid-raff worker! will cxhaika I? w .nk-; nf l-.L.C heLsel-'cs by Liu eadafchrc 
irikiilikir yuOi 

Coiufiess. should provide far in jdililknul 7 Tw*ksoFEmtippncy beiwlls idler ihr 12 weeks 
of EU 1 . I l Ikj :i i -- Si rcviitl 1I1&1 cor each dulisr in coil, an cscUsnsiuit of miL-mpIny nuni 
iuni- 1 1 , genurdies $ 1 .64 as Si .YJ in inereiu-d ua is n;, . I lit; >1 nngwftsicuUj Isudeet Dlflee 
4 gl«V*; A* repon nil slmrHvnM Hofei ill it *|irfei|i EuUluJ ihM C<(pld«V W'TS'fayiKisI 
to nr Til'd is iiincmi: lh; most cust-cfTt-cl iey. pMol-jul LtrnponBy slept i.hjl Cams rest tan Laku 
co jump slan our economy. 

AjJtilfini.lly, it; Congees; jsii to ^s^def » tmodtf oeniiwnlc recovery pock ago ii i 

I ik.- .i l l " !■ i . i ■■■■■!.■ I Il l- MM." -I-'I r. 111,11. MIMM ■ -iv slyiu Mr t lull 111:111. I 

cumincml you frryvi’.E-ljnLmpkis-mL-nl Insnr-jni.t Modernize I ion Arl proposal, which -would 
help cl ;, sl . hi:- gap hy making an csi imr.ee half- million mure lew-wage and pin 1 tk 
work erf, eligible l.-r iinfl^ikiymem heflefiis. Ii ciesdurlrilHiliofsof funds 10 various ulkinges 
*1 da«e laws 10 brvud<n eiigibiiiiy far unenrfilnymem niiuxr true ’henel'f s. This cruU resell m 

over jow million ioUpv Y«k Slice o*er (he item live yearn Tltta b-ofcttical litvofWKe 

to my slaleuul nun> LUticr: 

* Temporary boost in hind rij Ibr lhtfj^,?laxiip,iJjKitr!ifl]. Ai Ihe mmumy deriinrs. inure 
and man American] are slsuggLrrg in fepdihcir families. In New York. demir-d lur food 
ussis^mcse New York hoi increased by .Hit pure cm cldiewide over lhi lira year. 'iTmug.li iiur 
Working I ': 1 1 1 i 1 1 h—.. IiiimL KlOOfl liUClHilL. u.L Imeu lmm illu.l ,.ie.:i I IHI.IHHMIlu. Umiler irt [he 

Food Stjrp program In Ihcse iliHvuX cwihim'iv lues (hr TudcFalfiovcmmata ir«ii acl 
spiflfyln help s'ur mosl vulnorable families by providing 11 lemperory inrruaM in TimU stamp 
beneftx. 

* Moraiiiriiim mi leder A refuliihin:. 1 vn hairni sipiL >.e£Oi> ,Hc 1 Lime ben dimes _t «, 
de-ipeniieiy in need, of decal relief; :he bi>j thing weeanudfard k Linernus fcderal regoluinne 

(h?c curtail ei^iniitsiVi-ijes of 4ideMi suns - 1 Ibr ci-ii leal service;, yne swell Kg^brau is 
the Qulpjl'i'nl IliispAal Clinir rcrtuialua (haJ. was. inappiijpi idlsly p-mimulKirlJKl hy Ihc CcnScr 
far Medicare and lukd eaiil Seri- ices ft'M&J. This rtyuLli.-.n u-TmildTesIriel uyctSITO 
millun in federal funding Lo ouc pit ienl cervices, ba New YcuLSiaic jLiim. This rc^cbikin 
te- pUeed ujuler mnrauHium in Ihe sninsulas package. 

C'anctailnn 

l.usi week, leduu! teierve Cfeairman Men Benanke expressed hiii-uppan Ice □ secniid federal 
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Chairman RANGEL. It is my pleasure to invite and recognize 
Mr. Sanford. I know, with your experience in the House, that you 
recognize how important it is going to be for our Governors and 
even our Mayors to bring together their congressional delegations 
and to try to show how important in a bipartisan way that this 
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Congress has to come back and ease the pain of your constituents, 
which is the backbone of everything that we want to do for our 
great country. But, as Mr. McCrery has said, we are going to need 
your help to make certain that it is a package in which the Presi- 
dent is willing to sign. 

I now recognize Mr. Sanford. It is good to see you back in your 
old House. 

STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE MARK SANFORD, 
GOVERNOR OF SOUTH CAROLINA 

Mr. SANFORD. It is a pleasure to be back, sir. 

Chairman Rangel, Congressman McCrery and former colleagues, 
thank you indeed for the chance to testify. I very much appreciate 
it. 

I have a longer set of prepared remarks, written testimony that 
I would like to submit for the record 

Chairman RANGEL. Without objection. 

Mr. SANFORD [continuing]. That more substantively goes to the 
points that you raised in your opening comments, Mr. Chairman. 

But in the interest of time, since I have only got 5 minutes, let 
me boil down what those comments say. What they say is I very 
much admire the intentions of the Committee, but I am here to re- 
spectfully beg of this Committee not to approve a $150 billion stim- 
ulus package going forward, for the unintended consequences that 
I think it would bring to my home State of South Carolina, to all 
States, to the Nation as a whole. For that matter, to my boys, you 
all’s grandkids, and your kids. I would say that really I guess tied 
to five different points. 

I would say, one, if you go ahead with this, the question I think 
ultimately has to be asked: Who bails out the bailout? I raise that 
point because we need to remember we are not talking about tak- 
ing money out of a bank. In this case, we are talking about bor- 
rowing more money from Social Security, borrowing more money 
from Medicare, borrowing indeed money from our kids and 
grandkids, borrowing more money from the Chinese, where we 
have already borrowed approximately $500 billion worth. I think 
that there is some irony in borrowing more to deal with a problem 
that was ultimately created by excessive borrowing. I think that 
there are a lot of different ways that you could get at this. 

Probably one of the simplest would be a conversation that I had 
a couple months ago with David Walker, who is the past Comp- 
troller General of the United States of America. He left that post 
to join up with Warren Buffet and a variety of others in a group 
trying to raise awareness of the problem going forward in the accu- 
mulated $52 trillion worth of liability this country has. I said, why 
are you going? He says, “As I see it, we only have about 10 years, 
and after that it is a pure math trap with regard to what comes 
next.” He likened it to fiscal child abuse. 

I have a chart here. This is not a reading test for you, Chairman 
Rangel, but it gets to the point that the numbers have been rising 
rapidly. We are now at about $52 trillion of unpaid-for political 
promises, and I think the idea of adding more borrowing at this 
time would be problematic. I would submit that for the record as 
well. 
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Mr. SANFORD. I would secondly say, do you have to be a finan- 
cial or fiscal bad guy to win these days? That is a question that 
is increasingly being asked when I travel around our State. Be- 
cause there are a lot of folks that had question marks, real prob- 
lems, with the bailout of Wall Street, among them, for instance, 
community bankers. What they say is, we lived by the rules, we 
were careful in our underwriting process, we looked very carefully 
at the credit, and yet the banks that didn’t do that are the ones 
that are getting Federal aid; and, in fact, they are going to have 
competitive advantage against me as a local community bank 
based on the unintended consequence that came with this help. 

The same is being said at a more local level. You know, Amity 
Shlaes wrote a book called The Forgotten Man, talking about that 
forgotten man in the Great Depression who was just struggling to 
survive; and a lot of folks are telling me, I feel like that forgotten 
man. I didn’t buy too much house, I didn’t take on too much mort- 
gage, and yet the person across the street that did is the person 
being rewarded. At the State level, that same phenomenon exists. 

I have two more charts that I would submit here for the record. 

[The information follows:] 
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Mr. SANFORD. This is growth in spending, the blue line being 
Federal Government, the red line being States. The irony here is, 
as many people who oftentimes complain about the fiscal irrespon- 
sibility of the Federal Government, in fact the only group that has 
been more fiscally irresponsible in fact have been States, because 
States have grown at a higher rate of growth in terms of spending 
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than the Federal Government has over that last 15 years. That is 
the average look. 

If you were to look on a State-by-State basis, just to give you an 
example of what I am talking about, over the last 10 years, the 
Federal Government has grown by 77 percent. If you contrast that, 
for instance, Wyoming. Wyoming has grown by 250 percent, their 
State Government. Alaska has grown by 143 percent, roughly dou- 
ble that of the Federal Government. California, that is asking for 
help, grew by 95 percent, again, well ahead of the growth rate of 
the Federal Government. 

So, again, I think that there are some unintended consequences 
that come to the States that have been more fiscally prudent if we 
bail out those that haven’t been such on that front. 

Thirdly, I would point to and I will mercifully spare you another 
reading test or chart — Herb Stein, who once said that if something 
won’t go on forever, it will stop. Fairly profound, fairly simple. If 
you think about, for instance, a Federal-State program like Med- 
icaid, it has grown on average across all States in this country at 
9.5 percent over the last 10 years, 9.5 percent every year. It doesn’t 
take a rocket scientist to know that if you grow one program at 9.5 
percent and the underlying economy is growing by about 3 percent, 
you are going to have problems come sometime down the road. 

We are going to have to make reforms and changes to any num- 
ber of these Federal-State partnerships for them to be sustainable. 
If we simply add more money at this time and in essence bail out 
what are in some cases unsustainable programs, I think that we 
end up with real problems down the road. 

Fourthly, I would say, remember the cows. I am not talking 
about cows in your congressional district or in my State, but I am 
going back to Pharaoh’s dream there in the Bible that was inter- 
preted. As you may remember there were seven fat cows coming 
out of the Nile and there were seven skinny cows coming out of the 
Nile. As long as history has been around, there has been an up and 
down cycle to times of feast and times of famine. I think that what 
we have got to remember here in this case, when times are good, 
people generally get ahead of themselves. 

Debt and liabilities have grown at five times GDP over the last 
25 years. What we have done as a country is to say, rightfully — 
and, again, I admire the intent of the Committee and the intent of 
the Congress — we want to do something about that. If you add up 
all the different bailouts and pieces of economic stimulus over the 
last year, it adds up to roughly $2.3 trillion, about $21,000 per 
household. Yet we are still where we are. The question I think that 
has to be asked is would another $150 billion make the difference 
on what comes next? I would submit this chart for the record as 
well. What it shows is $150 billion of stimulus is one-fifth of 1 per- 
cent of world GDP. 

[The information follows:] 
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Mr. SANFORD. We are now dealing with a global issue, a global 
problem based on what has happened to the credit and financial 
markets. It has rippled into every one of our main streets and 
hometowns. But we need to remember that the overall global econ- 
omy is $67 trillion; the U.S. economy is $14 trillion. And $150 bil- 
lion, when we have already submitted $2.3 trillion to try and effect 
change on this front, I don’t think at the end of the day will be 
enough. 

Fifthly, I would finally say — and I just might add one point on 
that. The fact that it won’t be enough I think is telling in bank de- 
posits. If you were to look at July 2 of this year, banks held $14 
billion in deposits in balance with the Federal Reserve. October 1 
of this year, they hold $167 billion in balances there at the Federal 
Reserve. So, in fact, though a lot of money has been put on the 
street, in fact given the nature of man, given the history of cycles, 
at times people are going to slow up regardless of how much money 
you put into the system. 

Finally, I would simply say this. Would you give the soldier the 
keys? I would say this to you very specifically, Chairman Rangel. 
If you think about your service to the United States military, it 
was none other than heroic back in the Korean war. You earned 
a Purple Heart in service for your country. I think that what you 
know in seeing that process unfold is that, regardless of the train- 
ing, regardless of the length of training, at some point at the 
training’s end you have got to give the keys to that sailor, the sol- 
dier, the airman, the Marine. At a Federal-State level we don’t do 
that. There are a lot of States out there still with training wheels 
based on Federal mandates. 
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So, what I would submit to you is that there is something that 
can be done that would be very helpful to every State, and that is 
tied to unfunded mandates. 

We looked up the number in South Carolina. We have a total of 
about $428 million each year that we deal with in our budget proc- 
ess that are tied to Federal unfunded mandates. If you were look- 
ing to help States, one of the ways that I think would make the 
biggest difference is either to free us or to fund those unfunded 
mandates. 

Those would be my quick thoughts within the 5-minute context 
that I have got. Thank you, sir. 

Chairman RANGEL. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Governor Sanford follows:] 

Statement of The Honorable Mark Sanford, Governor, 

State of South Carolina 

Chairman Rangel, Congressman McCrery and Members of the Committee, I 
thank you for this chance to testify before your Committee. 

I’m here to beg of you not to approve or advance the contemplated $150 billion 
stimulus package for the effects that it would ultimately have in the state that I 
represent, and in turn, all states across the country and the nation as a whole. I 
applaud the sentiment behind it and your intentions in trying to help the American 
public given the enormity of the financial collapse before us, and I understand the 
supportive position staked out by many of my fellow governors by letter from the 
National Governors Association this Monday as well. Still, I feel it’s incumbent upon 
me to stand up and speak now, or perhaps forever hold my peace — and with the 
greatest respect I’d submit that I don’t think this is the course to be taken. 

I’d ask that you, as leaders at this crucial juncture in our nation’s story, do three 
things: one, recognize that the current avalanche of bad news can be traced back 
several years to oftentimes poor financial decisions that snowballed out of control; 
two, consider that this $150 billion salve may in fact further infect our economy 
with unnecessary Government influence and unintended fiscal consequences; and 
three, accept that there may be better routes to recovery than a blanket bailout, in- 
cluding offering states like mine more in the way of flexibility and freedom from 
Federal mandates instead of a bag of money with strings attached. 

First, the situation we’re now in did not develop overnight, and in the same way 
it won’t be cured by morning. As the old saying goes, the first step to getting out 
of a hole is to quit digging. 

I think this certainly applies to the mountain of debt now facing our country, with 
overall debt growing roughly four times the rate of Gross Domestic Product (GDP) 
over the last 15 years. Our national debt is now over $10 trillion — more than $4 
trillion higher than when I left Congress at the end of 2000. We’re spending more 
paying interest on this debt (roughly $20 billion monthly) than we are on the War 
in Iraq (around $12 billion). Add to all this last month’s timely illustration of Times 
Square’s National Debt Clock actually running out of spaces as the debt passed $10 
trillion. No need to worry: a new clock is being made with room for a quadrillion 
dollars of debt — that’s a million billion dollars, or a “1” with 15 zeros. I have a feel- 
ing we’ll be using those extra digits sooner rather than later, given that Government 
spending has grown 57 percent ($1.2 trillion) this decade alone. 

In fact, if this $150 billion stimulus package is passed, this year’s budget deficit 
could top $1 trillion — adding to the over $10 trillion national debt and making it 
70 percent of a roughly $14 trillion economy. That would be the highest level since 
the early 1950s when the nation was still paying down the accumulated costs of 
World War II. But back then there weren’t trillions of dollars in unfunded liabilities 
linked to Social Security and Medicare hiding off the balance sheet. 

Common sense voices from both sides of the aisle are raising red flags about our 
national deficit, the debt and these unfunded liabilities. Warren Buffet, Pete Peter- 
son and Former United States Comptroller General David Walker were featured in 
a recent documentary called “I.O.U.S.A.” Their point is that we have over $52 tril- 
lion in contingent liability, amounting to a roughly $450,000 invisible mortgage 
hanging over the head of each and every American family. Walker comments that 
we’re simply “charging the national credit card . . . Tit’s] more of the same, just in 
larger numbers.” 
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We’ve never before in the history of our republic faced the kind of unfunded liabil- 
ities that we do now. I believe that some time in the not so distant future we’re 
going to reach a breaking point when that $52 trillion will come due, and that our 
potential inability to pay will have frightening ramifications by either completely 
trashing the value of the dollar or creating hyperinflation which robs from every 
middle class worker across America. 

Global equities have lost more than $10 trillion in value just in October — and 
global GDP growth projections for 2008 are being ratcheted down from essentially 
2 percent to 1 percent by the World Bank. 

But this economic storm was in part predictable, even if it wasn’t completely pre- 
ventable, for the simple reason that gravity always works. In other words, what 
goes up must come down. One could go as far back as Biblical times and look at 
the passage of the seven fat and seven skinny cows coming out of the Nile in Phar- 
aoh’s dream to remember that this notion of business cycles, credit cycles, the up 
and down of the economy, is one of the constants in history. The housing bubble 
is a case in point. According to the Case-Schiller home index, we’ve seen a decade 
long 235 percent run up in housing prices, from 79.6 in 1996 to a peak of 188.6 in 
2006. Prices have since come down more than 20 percent to around 150. Experts 
warn that there’s more downside on the horizon, with the median new home price 
this September dropping over 9 percent from September 2007 to $218,400, the low- 
est in four years. 

Second, I’d ask you as political decision-makers in an overwhelmingly economic 
crisis to take the Hippocratic Oath and pledge to “do no [morel harm.” I believe the 
macroeconomic forces at work will hardly be slowed by an additional $150 billion, 
and I’d strongly urge against further tampering with what in principle should be 
a free-market economy. 

Economist Arthur Laffer put it well in Monday’s Wall Street Journal when he 
said, “Whenever the Government bails someone out of trouble, they always put 
someone into trouble . . . Every $100 billion in bailout requires at least $130 billion 
in taxes, where the $30 billion extra is the cost of getting Government involved.” 

Simply throwing money into the marketplace in the hope that something positive 
will happen ignores the fact that the Government has already put over $2 trillion 
into the system this year using various bailouts and stimulus packages: including 
$168 million in direct taxpayer rebates this past Spring; an $850 billion bailout last 
month that cost more than we spend on defense or Social Security or Medicaid and 
Medicare annually; and myriad loans and partial nationalizations of institutions 
like Freddie Mac and Fannie Mae, JPMorgan Chase, Bear Sterns and AIG. This 
doesn’t even include the arguably most effective form of stimulus the country has 
seen over the past year, a market-based infusion of over $125 billion into the econ- 
omy and taxpayers’ wallets caused by falling oil prices and subsequently lower 
prices at the pump. 

This year’s $2 trillion plus in bailouts and handouts seems that much more mo- 
mentous when you consider that Federal tax revenues last year were only $2.57 tril- 
lion. Simple math demands we ask ourselves if $2 trillion did not ward off the crisis 
in confidence we’re currently experiencing, then how much can $150 billion more 
help? Especially since we’re dealing with a $14 trillion economy and a larger $67 
trillion world economy, meaning that this shot in the arm represents merely one- 
fifth of one percent of the world economy. 

I believe no matter what amount of money is thrown at the consumer, individuals 
and businesses will likely choose to wait to make their purchases or investments. 
People simply don’t buy as much and as frequently when their savings are shrink- 
ing and their household equity is sinking. In fact, Americans’ disposable income fell 
over 1 percent to just over $10,700 in July of this year, which consequently hurts 
demand and thus slows growth. That’s no small problem in a consumer-driven econ- 
omy, with Washington Post columnist George Will observing that Americans decided 
it was “more fun to budget like Government does, matching spending to appetites.” 
Will also elaborates on Americans’ trend away from personal savings — pointing out 
that we saved a dime of every dollar of disposable income in the 1980s, a nickel 
in the 1990s, and in 2004, the savings rate went negative. 

Aside from the reality that $150 billion pales in comparison to the size and scope 
of what’s before us — and therefore would have little impact — I think that there is 
a much more pressing, and personal to my current position, reason that this is not 
the best direction. 

Essentially, you’d be transferring taxpayer dollars out of the frying pan — the Fed- 
eral Government — and into the fire — the states themselves. I think this stimulus 
would exacerbate the clearly unsustainable spending trends of states, which has 
gone up 124 percent over the past 10 years versus Federal Government spending 
growth of 83 percent. It would also dangerously encourage even more growth in gov- 
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ernmental programs like Medicaid, which in state budgets across the nation already 
grew 9.5 percent per year over the last decade — certainly unsustainable in our state. 
Moreover, the United States Department of Health and Human Services just last 
week projected that spending on Medicaid will grow at an average annual rate of 
7.9 percent over the next 10 years — and possibly faster if this stimulus package 
passes. State debt across the country has also increased by 95 percent over the past 
decade. In fact, on average every American citizen is on the hook for $1,200 more 
in state debt than we were 10 years ago. 

There seems to be no consequence, and indeed a reward, for unsustainable spend- 
ing growth by states. In effect, sending $150 billion more to states would produce 
another layer of moral hazard — already laid bare at the corporate, individual and 
Federal levels in recent years. Corporations like Countrywide overleveraged their 
resources on risky loans as American banks increased their stake in subprime mort- 
gages from only 5 percent in 1994 to roughly 20 percent in 2004. At the individual 
level, some people bit off more mortgage than they could chew, with Americans’ 
house price-to-income ratio jumping from 4-to-l (where it had hovered for 30 years) 
to 8-to-l in 2006, and over 40 percent of first-time homebuyers in 2004 not making 
any down payment at all. Nationally, the Federal Government stepped in and of- 
fered a solution that presented more risks than the problem it addressed: namely, 
not allowing certain companies, and even certain citizens, to fail. Yet capitalism was 
and is predicated on this idea of risk, and the chance for success and failure. 

Bloomberg News columnist and author of The Forgotten Man Amity Shlaes points 
out that the taxpayer is the forgotten man in this equation — and you and I and all 
our constituents are put on the hook for more and more liabilities, many of which 
will certainly be passed onto our kids and their kids after them. On both a rhetor- 
ical and practical level, I’d ask you what happens when the Federal Government, 
indeed our nation, needs a bailout? Who bails out those who’ve bailed out everyone 
else? 

Third and finally, I believe there are far better paths, albeit some less traveled 
by, to take than going and borrowing more money from the Chinese — whom we owe 
over an estimated $1.3 trillion plus already — to spend even more taxpayer dollars 
in a desperate attempt to catalyze a souring economy. 

First among these preferable paths would be giving states relief from unfunded 
mandates — which have cost the fifty states $131 billion over the last four years, and 
my home state specifically around $500 million. These mandates include Real ID 
with its long-term $10 billion price tag for states, increasing the minimum wage 
costing states $200 million this year, No Child Left Behind’s $12.3 billion burden 
this year, regulations related to prescription drug plans that will cost states $95 
million in 2010, bio-terrorism upgrades costing $167 million this year, and reduc- 
tions in Federal Food Stamp funding costing states $200-300 million annually. 

My home state of South Carolina has not been immune to these national and 
global economic struggles. Still, last year alone we had over $4 billion in capital in- 
vestment and are on pace for better than that this year. We’ve seen 147,000 more 
people start work since I took office in 2003, and we rank 15th in the nation in em- 
ployment growth in that same time frame — well ahead of many states with lower 
unemployment rates, including Maryland, Massachusetts and New York. So while 
there are certainly opportunities for improvement from infrastructure to education 
in the state I represent, I’ll make clear once again that federally-restricted money 
from Washington D.C. isn’t the panacea I think some portray it to be. 

In short, I’d ask Members of the Committee to simply give the states more free- 
dom. Give us more flexibility. Give us more in the way of control over the dollars 
we already have and less in the way of costs. Give us more options, not more money 
with Federal strings attached. 

Aurthur Laffer said that “whenever people make decisions when they are pan- 
icked, the consequences are rarely pretty.” If in fact this Committee has already suc- 
cumbed to the financial panic of those pursuing a sensationalist story or increased 
governmental intervention, then, in closing, I beg of you: do not distribute this $150 
billion into the economy only via the states, large corporations or another Federal 
bailout. Give it back to the taxpayers. 

Thank you for this opportunity to offer my humble perspective as it relates to the 
financial storm we find ourselves in, and the proposed stimulus package you may 
soon consider. Again, I appreciate your time and wish you all the best as you face 
the difficult task before you. I will be happy to answer any questions you have. 
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Chairman RANGEL. Before I recognize Mayor Palmer, could I 
ask you, Governor, whether you supported the efforts of the Presi- 
dent and the Congress in rescuing the $700 billion problem faced 
by our financial institutions? 

Mr. SANFORD. I apologize. We were being neighborly as fellow 
governors; I didn’t hear the first part of the question. 

Chairman RANGEL. Recently, the President asked and the Con- 
gress complied with a $700 billion rescue bailout, whatever. Did 
you support that effort? 

Mr. SANFORD. I did not. 

Chairman RANGEL. Let me now recognize the Mayor of Tren- 
ton, the former Chairman of the Conference of Mayors. Governors 
can go to their mansions in the capitals and the Congress can stay 
here in Washington, but the Mayors really can’t get away from 
Main Street. That is the kind of pain that America is really feeling. 
I hope you share your views from the Conference of Mayors as well 
as from the people of Trenton with us. 

STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE DOUGLAS PALMER, MAYOR, 
CITY OF TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 

Mr. PALMER. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It is always a pleasure 
to see you. A lot of times you are with my godfather, Mayor Dave 
Dinkins of New York. It is very nice to be here. To all Members 
of Congress, and especially good to see a former Mayor, my dear 
friend from Patterson, New Jersey, Congressman Pascrell. 

I am Douglas H. Palmer of Trenton and the immediate past 
president of the United States Conference of Mayors. It is always 
good to be here with my good friend, Governor Paterson, too, and 
just meeting the Governor from South Carolina. 

I also want to commend you for your leadership of one of the 
most important Committees in Congress and your longstanding 
support of local government. I have more on the record that I will 
present, and I will try to be succinct and brief. 

I am a little impressed by the two Governors that could quote 
from authors and all those things. I am just a Mayor. I can — but 
I do want to say, in the words of that great poet John Lennon of 
the Beatles, I say, “Help. I need somebody. Not just anybody.” In 
the words of Jack Nicholson, who said, “The truth, you can’t handle 
the truth.” 

Well, the truth is that American cities are hurting. The truth is 
that when you talk about Main Street, we are the Mayors of Main 
Street. 

The fiscal condition of cities has declined significantly since 2007, 
according to the city fiscal condition survey. It is important. Unlike 
as you mentioned, Mr. Chairman, unlike the Federal Government, 
local governments cannot carry a deficit from 1 year to the next. 
We are required by law to spend no more than we receive in reve- 
nues. As a result, many cities are taking drastic steps to balance 
their budgets, and I just want to provide you with a few examples. 
I think of Governor Paterson’s talk about the State of New York. 
I won’t go into what Mayor Bloomberg is doing, but I will just talk 
about my city, Trenton, the State capitol. 
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The financial meltdown and the domino effect that has occurred 
in other sectors is certainly having a profound effect on the city of 
Trenton, as well as many other urban municipalities. 

Almost one-third of our 7.5 square miles is owned by the State 
of New Jersey. Almost 53 percent of all properties are tax exempt. 
We rely heavily upon State aid to supplement our budget. 

To make matters worse, the State of New Jersey is in a fiscal cri- 
sis. Our Governor Corzine is testifying in the Rayburn building 
right now. The State will have a $4 billion deficit next fiscal year, 
which will translate into a $4.6 million reduction in State aid in 
my city. 

In sum, our city’s budget deficit right now is $25.8 million. We 
are doing many things to close the gap. We instituted a major 
workforce reduction plan, which includes layoffs, demotions, the 
elimination of most personnel vacancies including 16 police officer 
and 13 firefighter vacancies, and the demotion of 13 fire captains. 
In all, we will be eliminating over 10 percent of the workforce. This 
will reduce budget appropriations by $7.4 million. But we still have 
to close the remaining 18.8 million shortfall. If the city cannot find 
a way to close this gap, the tax rates will increase by 43 percent. 

In summary, Mr. Chairman, the economic meltdown sweeping 
across our Nation and the globe threatens to subject many local 
governments to budget shortfalls far into the foreseeable future. It 
is clear that the economy needs a shot in the arm to nurture it 
back to a healthy recovery. 

Now that Congress has enacted a $700 billion package to rescue 
Wall Street, we strongly recommend the enactment of a Main 
Street stimulus package. 

Congress should take action to ensure that local governments 
have access to short-term credit. Local government credit assist- 
ance, we are talking about due to problems in the domestic and 
global financial markets. State and local governments are finding 
it increasingly difficult to access the capital markets at commonly 
acceptable rates. Cities across the country are especially having dif- 
ficulty selling bonds and accessing short-term credit. 

We strongly recommend that Congress direct the Federal Re- 
serve and the Treasury Department to work together under the 
$700 billion Emergency Economic Stabilization Act to design a fa- 
cility to provide a funding backstop to the State and municipal 
Government debt market similar to the recently announced pro- 
gram for commercial paper. Without such action, States and mu- 
nicipalities will face ever increasing costs to manage their short- 
term debt. 

I just want to go over a few quick things about the U.S. Con- 
ference of Mayor’s and Main Street stimulus. 

We request, one, the Community Development Block Grants for 
Infrastructure $10 million — $10 billion. We are asking for a $10 
billion increase in CDBG to create jobs through the construction 
and improvement of public facilities, streets, and neighborhood cen- 
ters. 

Two, the Energy Block Grant for Infrastructure and Green Jobs 
for $5 billion. Congress should provide $5 billion to fund the energy 
efficiency and conservation block grant to help move America to- 
ward a greener economy and create millions of green jobs. I won’t 
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go into all this. The Transit, Equipment, and Infrastructure. We 
are urging $9 billion for that; the Highway Infrastructure, $32 bil- 
lion; Airport Technology and Infrastructure, $1.5 billion; Amtrak 
Infrastructure, $1.25 billion. As was mentioned, water and waste- 
water infrastructure, $18.75 billion; School Modernization, $7.5 bil- 
lion; Public Housing, $2.5 billion. Public Safety Jobs, we also note 
it’s critically important to add $2.48 billion to that, because you 
need a safe city as well. 

Mr. Chairman, I note some may say, well, that is a lot of money. 
It is. But I know people in my city and people across this country 
need jobs. We have projects are that ready to go right now, like an 
old public works project that FDR instituted, our people not only 
need hope but we need resources so that we can put people back 
to work and fund critical projects that help create jobs with our in- 
frastructure, create economic development opportunities that will 
increase jobs. The Conference of Mayors can give you lists of 
projects throughout this country that could be on the ground within 
a year and a half with the proper funding necessary so that we can 
put people back to work and help stave off what many fear is a re- 
cession that is coming. These aren’t handouts. These are opportuni- 
ties for our country and our cities to move forward in a very strong 
way. 

I have more that will be into the record, and I am willing and 
ready to answer any questions when you see fit. 

Chairman RANGEL. Thank you, Mayor Palmer. Without objec- 
tion, your entire testimony will be entered into the record. 

[The information follows:] 
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To maw manors mns, she Shut of Jesey H in h IL^til uriuis. Dual aid lias been 
wiIiIikiI ■dgrtifkitnily, Hfid ii jriray-rt iK'i this Lnud will rocidinue. Ids lidir-jled ihcs h'ew 
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Chita^a 

ThcCityof CIlicuugi is, facie? d S-liiM mi:lior. Vjc^i :«*x«ir&.l. .» rcspi!ii>c. Mayor 
1! iduin! M. Ilaley hia ftapwai laying. nfftBS cjry markera md eliiuiruung 1 , Wi u*eia Jnht. 
ili^ Htw budjM, peppy sal alsu tsl] s lor imereti sing ta.-sos vn pskiry: and ipur Is l-kdecls, uih! 
req-j.rx..g city wiorken: to late Ihrrc unpaid davs off 

Tin; I mi intruuHri tome cr. Cup ul ixcniiuus las imcretEHX already in*«md Ma jur Palvy 
explained :he hudgel Lins will til-.hi IhE my will Coke longer to hire police officer^ io plow si Jc 
arrant h olluwinu ;iiuw itunm, bo dean vjcim Ink uftil hi fill jvclkilis. 

Allan Pa 

In All an In, city officials have- detsded to cuL liu gosilicms m ihe city ';. Tiro Ju.vjrlmciii to 

itejpelnse.it 1 41k |i:i||m^i gyp. Alfawgh 4tt line EUlief h« decided Mfl toelwc lily <rf 

Ihe fire PtaJicm, fT™ fi ijh I vtn are kiinif rednlrihuU^J fevna areas wilh Jcvr ciiuTjjmuy call;; to 
lreas wilh iron: calk Acc. rdiny to the Fire Chief this rue- o raiid inmsut Hime Lr.crurrc. 
response: times. 

I am Hire all wifi aff'.c that vw I '>.'«] FLrv C'tpmtmhti pro-ode a Eritial swvkas wtl that 
response iime ton matt- all the di (ferrate e in Ihe word uyycn it came la saving lines and pm. inn I 
pneperiy. We con only hiipe ihe Pedcit crunch thu nuiac of nur cities arc «A|!ur suliiiii w ill 
uy>ei i-iipniu rnip Fire Rtiifcirtwjiin' abdeiy to hft-ihfeiJjtnlrig a 

lircclj manner. 

JiiLl-JlVk-ljWl 

With a budgei ■iumriJi proJ«i«i w w p*s mlUtou n«H y«r iJpo to rbyliidng 
rvvtrjuva frrai tubes ami pniptrly lane - ?. Ihe city eTStcrammlu hai derided Ip fnrkiiijih SS9 ncm- 
uniun Employees. This is ibcts one-fifth ofthe city's apptoAimtotty TjCKB wodiJorce. Most nf 
iIil-m uaipliiyieM-.iK n: i.upemsiin positions. ihey a-iJI he required ic-uke .ihe -apjid d.iycttl 
per iimiiih. effective January I.. ZHSanil n mimIi: . unm -i.e- IteyyrtJsk ima-i-n "ITdl will uuipuiir 
IP a F-pcreuid mlwj rtrbditm lia BUcL led-cnpkiyisi. 

The outs will mean h!»w police peen , i detreiae in ifce number of serious laiy-cx 

daecjke will rcspctri w Uiw ewwt. *ali£ will isi« aopgtr ip rapnd » 91 1 «alk AUiKinuh 
Ihv city is i^tliiiK. back in; an aflonpl to avuid laypfkc Iht Cily ManzjtoT Ins rude cUsir ™i 
ii.'ihiny le ol: die tifcjc when il oomcslu talurc cuts. Abnul percent of the eily's hudpet uoi* 

in pay juhnr uxit, whitoi nukes laynrfh .■ huge urge: Hot fuiure cuif. 

In sjrmntry Mr. Chairman. Ihucttoactmic mL-llduv.'n swtepinp. acrass our nttiun and the 
uliihn tmuucih to subject r.iiny local poveniinunls co hudpci dtoclfnlls fir into she fnresoe.ihle 
Hxjic. It it cknr to ut ihm ihe eenpnmy neota a diuc m ihe anil Ip WPlwe fl HUdlt to « TKdldKV 
rviiourry. Ki™ dial Oryifri H. has traphd a 1 7 (HI bicliun packapr to tail out WalL Stos.1, we 
ilronuiv recommend die cnaclnytnt of a Mten Sitl'k ^hsnulus package. Congress should also 
lake eciicoi In ensure ihis Ineal gnvernme ti heye- icctfm tn shnn-serm eredlt 
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L.£>£LKJaYeTQ.nL£nl C 'ix,‘i3ii Aulsstnce 

I i» rlr^j prohlamii infre-iJmiiesMimid glidm! finnwftl inaittlK. -jutto ami l™I 
j; L-ni!in".b we ivi.liii|! it ittemdingity -Uilllvjll U> arena ihi* cimiml marLelx ai c.'iwm'.ly 
ajuccplablr rales, CiLier amis* the country art irwcitiK haviny -riiETLculEy tu.liiLglHsutaand 
aocessin g -iiir.v. creclrl. Mai uml Ineil .govemmenl lajui gJkirl-ltnrn irtHTUtfitmls for (he 

aJItte hWSOM W «nw ration* — f& news 5 ttjhliJ B p*y dtfris until rr’-tmuE; ore nxciirod, trr axil 
new bonds ire ir&awL Wt'e ire eortcencd atuul rectcd rouvmtnts hy ihe Fedcm Htteri e ihai ihi- 
newly created Commercial Paper I uiulirj: I : &ci'ily K I'I Ki '.■, .mhl mrtaiuai ihe iti^tfipl, 
than lki m market. 

We jlrunuJy r rcuiruDcnd CviI Cimuress direct Ihr Federal Kt-rir-. £■ .in. I Ihe l nertury 
litpcn-uitto u-vufc itypil'-jer under iho S7IHI hiiiliim fmeryeney Kcflni:wtk*!?li(ii||Mqimi A<s in 
dt*i|P a SaciLny In provide i fuming haetelnp ni dm sure ml numieipiS jjavtnimenl iltrtil 
'■iuLci tii'iihn nj (he rwvflly iimmunecd pnjifrjuri lw fexnnmari piper Withmil such aclioo. 
elates uiiil inuciicipalLtits u-.ll Isce ever irervisin;! coils to rniBapc their >hi.rl-k:nvt tlehi 

Slain Sirrel Miiciulut 

1 'iHigpeM AlMulri m •iini-sn.-u ai*? * Main StWM Stimulus pa wane that includes 
pP>FifnM IhSI will mylu jukti i-uprewc Uhi notion .’ j inrraalniiiTiirc, help small bc»;ritK«:>. or. 
Mien Street and ha^c- a lavlinp ceuaociir and environment impocl. I l:e follawiny. progpumi 
shuuld bu included ns the ALur. iSIrwi Mimtjlus package: 

I ■ Cinn nil)- JJn ilnjiin.n i Itlm-L, fir until for Jnf rntrmsiu re itltf llILklon'i 

Wtrrc pet.int Ice 1 a I 111 hi'liun increase in CDDG lu cteit: yetis through: ihe 
wnexaekoi ind :*sipn»o:i!:ail of public iaeilLtiE*. urcuis, u r,J _ r iti gtfcorti n-rsl 
cenlens; Ihe cciivcisi.iii af school hinic ji*; id uiMsitiwe u hu)iiic$H3 in 
eener,ireeciminr..i£ dev ukipme-iii and jnh u’lui^ni 

3, Ektcj- Btafk fprant far In IrAscrvcsu rt util Ii'imh J thi (IS II . 1 1 i ■ ;• 

It is Irmr to mnvr tnsrici toasird i jfiKner economy inJ lop Ihe pniemlal n> 
crcije miiliofet of green job. lur Mum Street bke.int3K$ :m:l I'um >hr U.h 
eourinmy from in, JeticmlaYOi i-rtt IWi^n pil Comfft'u sfiuuld upprovt a S5 
liil'nm nr. flint'll) m PltCLffj. whirr "ill ^ivedtirs.cpuntMS. and slalos Ihe 
rciijiirn:i Loorcaltlhiiusands ufmergy efficiency and reiiewohle eete rjy 
prodbclLoo piepeirts acriiss ne rumen. 

71. Tmnsil Eqnip«mtnt nnd lnfmitruKcurt(t4 Bdllml 

Ojt ml inf bj< syslems- ace boinie *kk to raise fares, oil senriee, and bofrijw 
fuiubs to idorteu Ihe capital and rtperaiing need a Ar tv- Mime !■■»* m anc 
expentneingielraiiifliic sjuue m esl^liipdpi; w liiuli khj pr.sva. Ccoffers 
alttiiihJ finkl lint piirvliksPol'l.iuna, ilrivl cers. ml ran; and elher equitmtert 
ttf’lvJ (0 crralu sddiliunal rapanlv; help slabihsic true «li«m> and i Lracii.e unci 
muntean facdliticsand inff lrcruolure m a sxate of ^ood. rqk|iir 
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i. lliftlnvnh [nfriifracltire (S3! J'i IIimcj 

T(J iSied« Mfl* e Kteiept jijKs end iniz+ure that l| urrie-aoiigniied .man. JjJiIhI: y receive 
tiindirtu, CKipess must not eiwriKik nildiltnuj! highway slimulus funds VjkiLwi 
me eurrenf ahm-hised aioM-qut msji«<j, ihe Stirftce TraMpommen 

Prapjn inu?l be used Id distribute Iiignway sanntlus fundi. This wrill provide 
mascjmm fk*t*llity ho sltk* ccwniia^ «nd swes la «3^snci^a bridge, bn end 

mil, Mile road pnijccls in uur n li i l^i n 1 1 = mctropcJitan arris. 

S. AJrpnrr J txJiiniJhjy nnd lnirastrueiuretll EJdUllD.n| 

ITc rwtknfa nliport tnfr«i^ture uegairty newts interested ftuudini ho tw#in 
acdnmHnglhK i n vest men I, gap Ln airport capacity. salitty and lecknaiogv To 
ei mde I'iehruyine.jotM, iraisa amid I hseurtissei and hij^iI terrier*.. Wngitert 
should fund nuidy-lD-^u Airport Improvement projects. 

0. Ararrnk Infrastructure dfl. 23 I F 1 1 1 » i ' n> '■ 

Amirtk i.i experiencing record mlcr.ili p across Ihe mlriwd's ennre system for 
intavi ly pufl^TKer r-nril aerviev. Anilrnk oumiosts rural, subenbrn, and urban 
communities in all ragtons nf the ruiiiim. CVipgrtss s humid increase federal 
Ivimling to make l»«ajars i^iCttiXf to <t#£fcA btiilfia and linuuda, vlcvirx 
traction. interlock mgs, signals hull corral tunica l .aiis. arc stations on the mtioiiT 
AartihAk ayatm 

t. u/apfr *Birt w±jwwm#r ■•dVartncilw <51(1^5 KIIIBonh 

D-espUr (he LraTinnlous ini-talrnunt neudehy kucal HOVummLnL Ihu Environment I 
Itcdeelton Agency eslimai.es that bttt si: II is a. £31X1 h: IS ■■:■'. riviilv ^..p" in i»a« 
ourntsaer And utAaicwAWr inlrA&niClure needa. Cueutnatj itiould alUieale an 
jckln ional 3 1 S.75 billion directly Id cities as grants Id usiLst with nehuhalLlaluig 
*£Jdit t*aew *rtd wvt« indhtstAKture^ twmslyiAi£iviai w —twtei lanes, and 
promoting source walcrpcolLtlion and availibiLity. 

H. S-tlioaL M iideriutnrion ISiT.S UU!dh1 

AitHr-fn^'a schools an* hi dire need of ntidcrnLKiiiM wid retwi r Every day, iwuny 
of iv. i r children abend school in os vrcroivilcil cluspvontt ivilh faulLv electrical 
tysiems. broker. ■wuwlevitt, peeling pmnl mid lenking roofs. Oongyesa sTkh, h! 
ir.reil S7 S hilEiixi lo rapair and modernise tetrad hudliiings in bolh large and 
smelt eu v sclavil dislricbt, improve rheir ener gy cfHucney aitil et]uip them venli 
lint-edins ItMdutolugy. 

S , rublk Homing (U.S Billiwi 

I lie puli lie Isousingcapitij funds ■.-.jiid' aipjvats ilte c.ip.i.il neeils of [Kihlie 
Imvimtiil hhj a hecka'ic of ttspitel itiiptoi. cmml needa CFtimalul at S LS Lvll im lo 
S2U htllien. 1'imdinn can be-tised for repair and consimulLon projeels, rnelLiilpg. 
>a[vly Ttpairt. E +VTy dolCirT Of CRpital Fund e?,perjdiLurt‘i piwlucw 12. 12 in 
eeoniuuk xssim. And many of IbecenJera a^td io nuke repair ■■ ,ntd undertake 
tunsli ufi Ain priijteN Art IrViAlL luesincAiet. 
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U>. Public Sife<y Juh* 4 H.II Billnah 

kiKi»: turveyvtavi; fiiuiiil lhal lixnc ii j direcl i.nfc Mntar.ut: uraxcnii’ crisis 
jnd uKrtaaintoww rests- A loial of^Jptcwm of oiiif? In s 1 ss-cicy sumcy 

ravi esHrirrciid jii i n r-_ ; 1 -l is crimE. Dk icnfv -jh-o Xuuml Ihal. their uk 5.1 
THT^in Ic.Kf poll« ocKlcm i» ih* Cite* fi-r-. Lj-nl i>em iHew Wf t IT ihar peek 
staffing k'vrls. Tu help keep Main Sized safe Coupon should -jlM S 1 .25 billion 
10 list CtJHH [irutytirn In help Incil jonlioe ilcpuiniLtais. ppan oddiluvui ift.iJAj 
police offtzors on she sko; ar>J iniTvatu iho Bynw Justice rtesiitaiip; Gruil by 
k I .IS hi! i.in l* help ktep 1 h 1 1 u >.■:■. I-: .irpolii*- niHouis. cc. ;h_ir ;oh, 

Mr. Chiimi jji, ihm -aid* uny jlansanL I acn juhmining. fcsr the record 1 onmplcli: ccpy cf 
our Kjip SlnCtl SrimUlUS p«i; wldcJi dlKtttWS id pi^Ki ilPed life pop etfW Hud f Iwe Just 
nuLinc-d. Ihazik you Ibr Ihu opporfrizdlY lu taalLFy 
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TTJ Li l lHd Mb-.cit. 


MAI N5TREET5TI MULU5 

■ i| i|. 


A IjiII In ALLldfi 

H jii _ L I i'i 1 1 i i .. i b r cLiiiKhik [mu;. L' .inm i.j hdi llWl riftaflV : :"b "X x In > 11 " I Ian nllit 
qihiHIdl IhuJWpICpYMH li njW jNi I ;:li lp.iiL and n |n -|l>.Ccil (j IUE «: Ml 7 S pchVltl neitj-bir Wiiail 
mill I -unpluf MhjMl j iadudcd. unbxiykjy muni li |'ii|iiL'.-: I'i 1 1 -.'i L h p« u d r RarnilEV 1 1 j lu'" fZ DllliOl 
fill p ltlihl | .1 ill li i sawings. Thr [anmerce [iitj./i mu. lu> ;usr rcporttd char mill &'<■* on p.iln Swai 

Ail-ui p.j hi vr drup£&d 1.2 |in ir ;t In ScjdElliter. Iji 1 djimll livl .dry ^lnppInR SHrfdn btlkh 

JlllUIiL; rsn IpprGUmiKfy 25 uf jfiiui! iilci ilLudftf: far m«T bUSlEPS&SS 

Etir oniteir. .ik ui ttery aind? dey i-hic dlls com my will da » ihrir lobs. Htofc kviu-itnn swings. 
(Ii.'ii m.i jii J i'k- i jttftjion ruiKho Pji ship -ir= stalng lad dr Irmi rtelr lobs. limiter arv ipinnyl Eg 
«i piy bllx. rSt nk-rii;j|iir crisis and SorKlwurK- irt Iprvlng limltes in chuya-np inrl mrwp in m enter 
riNndparcnr.s an suuik 1 if! widi ■vilmii'in. and ya. ng pttjjla uitil-te to stturp "nmr irl -n.i hpmp 
tore ad ii> lviii« cnlbgt. In Mldlrlpn. pvtrp hum cud»c*s in '?ni"r|; In n Insr-pf terdcd nmnno y* ’ 
StrwL 


iysshln[™nlHll(ddil i^jllSIrtflKiihr'nirf al *TsJfiij|i!jp,_ |i ijiumi rip lri-LVwdim;.i,in t» kip 
'onl iWIMKIIlJ Ipd Hir J*|w»lb HTOrmPln 14a ■'te pniiranlr yMwtl Ire ?o«ng an uniiirrilalv 'H. 1 S! 
5h-wi1$i1mNu!-" 

Ilvpr L-m liaj- llirm ■ir' min II I . - nl ■ , riv ill .^i j y jh i r: i \ •!■ *1 hLnimi . 1 1 '■ I . . in y ( Elu id Mum 
im Ini .1 nxM*niJ In .1 lYilh MapiiT nVA: , ivn . L ivuni nn I j Crmu; liiii nil is. Bure; j! j 1 1 :‘v I r I'. 1 : >■ 
i.i¥inmrEnrn anl I. ; . 1 1 .i f- j i'i I !■ 1 1 >1 Tim-iim. Al mil uTcbciE ! . mi.'- imiy.i i ,iik! ml mm if pi|ki l> 

lull il -in bin wnlnnril -minv .Ih iriiihiIuIm irnik - 1 nmjii|| ! 1 1 ■ >.■— jid niv> L'j ■. ■ 'j > 1 1 ■ juLi. 

In ludiy'j ii"'":d lib. H uy u I j ii li.. lead .lie inAic- CLunumriil El.l! 'll 1 1.'': dip hlLuli Ti I L J irkli v 

«:>iuiliKa Iimjv dwJuUiil fcl 36 nTn Jli Ji j; imp uh.iiLiiL «0 idrlVUIK pria^ir InCMIP. and prroeiii 

■i r jii -xi iiiiuiLL paddacr ffX-r'i TimtAiir. Ifi*i jFc sprhs ia e«pl«m: dit luitcpic EamMnlr ilnailm and 
cuik- |£bi, dip u«!y M..if -j iL.sj b qi iniKH :iih:>v Nain Rural. mttra erawritf 

Fnlkw.iR irt in "Mam 5ire« SUnrdus' prafirans- itiic “-111 (ttejip Jabs n>“-. |n¥fp*p rtn- 
mlrifodpnirt ihir dip pawiK- :mor aMds m flic(«l hep ihs ki.v: builnasws «r "a in rrwi Anfnra. onS 
h .r.- kcilni. ctvrdmk and anvIranriKnul tenalld 

W( nji-if b" r nn rhf lloua-pwwd KU hiiinn ;r mulis pjrkjp? hi fakrlaw anr hmiiity 
rrojmmrndnlt™. ^Iilrti tobii H'l VUJ hlllum afite nan-f jiinvjiad tPhii hillnn ahrriuW Tipp mil rmiriiip.p 
far pur rwdmmffidKxms liacni^nfd -pn pip- teaaf Ihif dwHim'n' 

pi. atel K*J ■rnr. te B«atad mw' rt^rpfnrp lactaril JJjnnn: anil tpji ibrlrp irjiit 
hp npqupp 1 : In illappmp r.vw ^jriik imiri'.'. .rlply. 

iVi YMimin: l:ir liRiirp .me ihr In. . 1'irlhrir i biertx In I'Md a w3Hid hl.niui-x Liil eejiiiIEi I:i :rr 
I hn nihTi u;-".i parra. i r i.- mil rp.idy Id mmk wnh llnnsmi ilm ■>; Hip u|M : mi - ;.! Hizuifjiiity Hkhlm In 
mapp n Ihij n ~!dvri Slrpni Mm.j.in. pLm r. 'j n . in:n law dim ypar. 

lauiijcl d. IHanaof'1 Bias. I'jm l.'jilrup 

Mauir nl Nil "il CE(J aad Eianjlnra Dipcik 

frynldini 


' K.' Ilrilnl Min i biimini -ilNi^'i 
Inrillh-pFirnii 'tarjuii, Witllipna, Ut DPI1 
rrtf[ 4 -pir<i; 3 IT 3 (l?M 3 H 
Lndl: !:yi *ii-jihAij.ii jfLj kdlj 
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O M Ai N STRtETSI I MU_iUS 


| Prn;Ki -!EuIir>s 1 » dJ 1 ^>-4 p | 

HJL TLEfriPjiMd 

HtaS* VWH 

SIItilIli Plan H 

- LimrmiiRYlJipitajowHiwlcS'i'inkM rrt-MIuidftiii 


iiu L-U 

l h 3 l j . h L trin Ilt hl-iLTj-rr-re fi3ri-." ppri Ipfi-:' 


££, 

1 T-a-E i CgUpfiroindnPtSEniiftiir 


5&- : ■' 

J *t|tn*y Lilmisrvctjr* 

SSI* 

Jizjoo 

? WfiWd ■ ■.* if. 1 viTf ii”P ti‘" jLlruyj'P 

»d0 

5: a:- 

a «iEml ir/f^Hiny n.- c 

MiG 

*us j 

?. Wain j-c, Wmiim*:-?' Irlr.'iiii i iiav- 


Sia.n 

f- MrflplHhallltllri 

Sim 

S?S0 


Sim 


ILL l' 1 ’ J k b L 3-iklj .to c ■ c d T k. 1 rrJ r^>‘ 

SUH 

iirt 1 

UaYi Sii^f Srh^ko rain' 


JfA<* 


S'licjEMtan#! Hnrirn Dll Irca iprtlnjirj 




f n tixkv'-.c,- fiflin J irv tJ-M iVp^fwV Atari n A^prqntf (It* Ti-^l u^.k-wi i,,MrKJUI 

x.'l..-, ■•l-.l'iI (*.i MVvi i»urtn m Iiivi-i qps. rfi* |W ‘fiT7.-tS- Lni*r j-iflVi ha« t iJVj« , .v,,...-..-, tT | v 

rTfvro iHo: ih^iruVl ■'■ L 1 rtiA jvl'Or hviqrH n . 1 dmjfat r iijVii - rry hi r*d I .V r -| | .-| 1 . >*>v LSV- 1 /> ■'■( r I '-1 \ thb£ crt, l^u . .. 

FPV(i-5fc<iLjF |T'-»J inairptui iV.l.,W n iifcw. nr^i^ 

■ i#*«I IxnCnkm i*$J n IJct". 

3Ac L* ^ JEC iy-n.-fV .1 ST 

'a™i K S»n #T vr I 3I.T1 al *¥»J in III 


Wail Street Bailout vs. Main Street Stimulus 


tllWFIHH.T 



Wa l S iif« Rji wi Man lira: 5 Imi u i 
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tj MAl' K5TRE ETfTtMU LUS 

1. Cnnmnunlty bd vdlnpm drill fil£Kh rjrjriti Hr I ] -'i T- 0-^ t r ■ I C t «J i 0 ftlQ BUHcoJ 

l.riftt, nEilduhnJ m J07f,il a pp urm and lllttOivt p 'lfNIii In tf* niy-l'rtfr?; pairwiohip 
I hmiuL I in '■ ' i ra ms: fvJiirjl t.'i •.*.*: : !i. ni f j-.- JiMl. :.:il Civ CCBG dsIbEry fiiwn Ip »‘I«w ns^iii-.i-.ii 
|l?vlnlr-pir, pilrlr^ii inl.ii.il mcg^ra^ jii-l :I|L-. Stoll Id to (Idto 1 1 01 Odnlrcnn llWCUTEnl CEMIUmi: 

in«t C l|lli Kmv Tork I’riv lullnnli j Lit 0." LI UifrdfiH: arjik add i.ldVI.V.1 r«n>rt«-. IP ih<r LiuH 

! : j 1 1 1-. aurl rpnininjhiic 7 T-p r u-wnl hurru-jui JbuiLdrS. CDRu IS Cji i culls’ I 1 . 1 II';; used K J 'I fhE 
1 11 T 1 : 'j j 1 1 1 '■ (r|SK mih shf t 1 0 hlfinin ijhlvirkiiid SiHldJl^nii "i I 'a I Jill | H F" | S-jniih.liillt; ; JfVd WKli 
p.ijjiii and ib in-line si prDprrtPfs 

Tdilaj. CDBG cm St LLKd b] CTMlC M 1 * ISmuRh: Lhp p-mulrai-Elmi of iiuIiIIl rKlIlriH ail 
IdlliIVVCMvIlb. It an tr and fCWCI" iKlIltMI. nmte and nr^lllim lllll.d iunlvii; Ihu Minvrnitc nr 
iL-i-iul bulldlligl Porrijfllble pUEJaHCi: JCtfi'Hlr? ntlrtlng to rwrKy-rnnipnmlnHi uat rtntwjblt 
L IIITKV nnuurbi: bid dSSlSUnCE Id FTdfll' motivated tUSinEdW' (0 fury .ml yrnnnndr dnv-plupmcnL 
and ;.'jh n i jUlt. i tlLiiili'.ii acilYlfiU. 


swr Jl.MS mail (driDii iih ,i: C.J1U l-i-U r| IP 'ikd 1 'I'(j iVfi '-ON IWCTC I ito hi <J*>1 
■uV-^urvsdi' i-?il ny ii i ■ -v« 1 "■? ?rii*-n nl il hilivu. Jidcnru r-iLh<*= h rb« sr rifinUap 

. I r: Iv. hill hr J r« rwircij- n j I'J 4 


Zi Fn^rgv Klpcfc Grunt Pnr InAranErucLurA jtiiI r_.rc*ri JiVK i(:$ 5 Billion] 

i n tmr ns Tump Antfrir.i t:w.n J j 41.11111 «<euiii:v iBd cap [fit p.p-n:i il baoeabc mil I mi -tf 

; | r.i H il |pb? iw '' I - n ■.Irri" bijunBesn Hid fma Lhv I. . 1 . rim -liiif fid Id I IS dvSs'IdElIlt Sd Idf EiRl "I I 
I ;.| i I r. : r- ii !■: nvKi? n rrw wdl ^ | rr.u II I M ibr lUvu .||in.vi.. iiF | I'l-'j kn Plain SlTttE Small bunintSStl 

[hr'. Lii.v I il h f p small hni.rHn wmihir ttv Luniti tvumanic. dmvpinjpn and poslUpiahtm l"i even inw 
■J |J ' 1 1 1 . n 1 ? 1 11 r 1 1 II 1 L : "'"H l! ■ ■ : r 1 1 1 1 pn . - Ik ■- ^ i mill mi naLullipiib In, L'l.ill aid OrtltT tnporunc 
"r - ; r.- J .r ■■ lor rbt nail on's IT M' rfl I urn- rirsr r ’:r.l xr. j ■ I -:-i I . : :■ ! - 1 1 '. CWi lid Ij '■ I I 'l 1 ! L 1 1 ! I L .' ■ r -I dbt 

■U.S. ,:ll.Ili|i.i pr(tHr«L t tf (Snbal Inil^ll- LortN US- rraHMTra-H nf Mifun 

W* hart Mfl mayors wki har/e Fi^dfi i+at- Unliprl nf Krntn Clirkau PrtiUMkii 

ll- iiliii. add ohj arc roadj on £0 Fbc-tilllloin dbicin in k^inj Tnr th« knirgiv EflfclrtiJr aud 
Cwttltrvallan Elock C f anr (FFCMC-I prbpnm will (JvtTlW'JI omnlln :mJ ktiln Ibi miuntl Id 
-li I'jlv llmiuSAdl uf did Kh CfllCltntJ' aTad rcntwaVC cnOTET ppp^i^lim pr i frrti I In in.dimiL Ik U.S. 
oulIi nut iLjilI -hlliMululLdft pru.li'.r; wc-tild Intlndl Ibr Ikkllf tlun nf IHlUr pill-' nr wind lurblndE 
■Tnr I hi |iriidutUM id vln.kla.lLV ml llrta" buildings. .|( pl^ ni. nl nl npt rnrrp divlrkklllll 

lx 1 1 114.1 u ■ Ehri j,i.(.nlfi: inllv ia'.j tuSL- tHEjQi' tfilLkncy. SULh dl dirlnlwcpd piinrulnn nr dill 1 fcl 

hrnliTv! and viwiink tkHli-imt dcvvlapimilit vr-hratcMk Id £ J JEiirt and KEncrsit pfluvr Iriim m.'limnr 
Jb l.nnllil nl unrv^y mlndht wt piihlld fend pfbrdlt bulldlBUS aplEkln Ideal .irfrj* 


£A " a ^.llll K hTr-d-IP'l I.IKae-Tr- -I HH tWB *-IITI(Pa\l III U 1 ’ i.P l-hd F " I V’ b" 1 "I £|1 . 1 .VU. 'LllS'la 

ImHl raviM>.«aElK i4H S mi ntny-il Uk iHl' Ikl Mv» ktdT AW ■ « he r-HRa ritimiv.-nl 

Lw-MiiMi'.'i Usui O.i if C |EKK| f«s« ••« VIE riwlkfivp Prill'll :n. mn*«. *■: ■ ili livs LLEISC rniimil 1 / 
[i? hi Sr-r lona-; ry- . I- ft ihr rKrtm =1 TTiTj ihjn '.DC.XC i:Lo 
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0 MAI HSTfiEtTSTIM ULUS 

Tr^niit fiH'Ipnrnt P*wl Blf^Pn} 

Trault-ip? m*? and (jiftI ar r biny Wrtd in hjIm ftnnutw: Hfv«. -ini berrc«f in w)rm 

capital ind -npenMnp r>r«ds. whin Kfpt Pfrcinga dramittn sieue in Mim Sinmt rlrterj^lp dur-lo hyhnr ips 
prlocs CKjjncss sli.'ul: hind ihr puiTh*" mi b"ws. rtre dttws. nil cnn jmf plhnr rating sind* * nrf 
« qiilpriif ni nevdw w cmut- aMnltmal capacity: h« Ip <i&i>i||?v ram Incrmss* lmpr»».' wli.ifiiiny. and. 
restore and mn.iii.dn tadWks and Inlraslructurw In a srao: al gt-id repair. This reuld indudt 
liripjaLvucfiL: m expand niton capaciga. rill crack tiiprcvtrranti ini . n ciim i inlprmaton scree t. while 
« t»« same tircu crtcninji much rxsfdtd liliTi-piy.iiR iJhs acd ecmnnek jtdvK} an Main Sirect 

Fanil * lil - a: 6 cep i yj vr pi llv . y: il luini' P aisti !-jf >1 zndli m d_s 'ju pan -.J .-e pja'L. I* iUM '. a 
fca E rr ■ * i-: ■■■ nbinpM nstl r iHra.=oir.nlo" i"r h |Fae: rjariv-' i?L"rir A ppn ;M"'d.r hn arroNsvi in 

Jirh n - Mt ■ >ixvj if: li 'lowil j - 1 - c i lF|]k iklx.'il'fiiHiniviJiinlSpiiEiilcI l'_ai • w".wnvi hi 

iEpa>:Pt'-|>i iV it.-.;;*. .< : nits Ii m . f iLT: :J .,n?- F-v*. f n^. 

■ HmEPUP piaEV Vllli’rVIIIIP' ■rr^ir'.ViFlJ^ 1 1 ii.. r ■ 1 a I i i E.'.'j'a Jri . ^ 

Fin hi: tHAi'E iitlwjf 4d>< 'a;i..i..-- eflaM* Ih* wy Si la Ivi jpr ■! v i U*n|kiW) u> HVasl-i -III ■■• 
w.'ip i : u'l 111- .vurtv-ir: i; Si. : I n~ h .'litibiii pitp.i a pav:i n Viih ra h:i i rp jaiimv 

:nr: :u .litolic- vn poci-inl Sdl^i ircfv Ibar JMJULJG loci miv Man- an? li- la-iiMik a L v 1 Idle 1 " 

< t*. ,-oi- II-’ f .. Y i'-: ia-. .w 


4 . Hlii'ivalv lrtFrJitHiihJFd •', 43 I & llm'!' 

Tp ct i'll it- H.ui in tv: iuhn suppan :1 k mem tom mi It vtsicti and tnsare dm u afflf .limpid 
kims auuily recede li idlry nrd :r tool dele red fianK-iar.j:- Is addressed. add ton;! NRlway si I mains 
Ailida must tor )■< dlsn ih.ted histd an cat tumast sure h;ud n-iLas Mto itsic-to 

TlKr'.-rniL- IhcSurTM* lluli-.puiUrjL'nHi'JKUMi (!>TPF' wliJili wai ti LJtEil lay Cui^ll vis in 
199 L n-ral 1-c Mil: HidihaAlEin tH dlSCI IliuLjjM lidihL.iv StlinUlUt Ullhdlllg. TUif will iW'yaldt 

MidPUEjj m nvi-tolilY Cu LLSiLWLL'.mli-.L. and SUIti III ^d:nte:li^ hrli%E, Inn and tall, and Hi ad pi uI'.-lL, 
Id dm riudanr; iheEi I'yiilllaii J I L'a j . II. j- eiul l> lluL Finds ai-E .uni jlvt. n. ■ r Ewriy w.'.mii vatli iLj!l ial 
lli.Jt nuywi lud jLilt ,'JL.I KdilEi-v lalhi LWV.T JML nKidli mill uf Iha eui^H'iiCaUnn iSSKl ..ill f.i. i itv^ 
ana il liiv Ij-'jIi In MLika dnialuu on "i i jilv In |]TC|n-bi Al ill ■ xnn-ja Omr, ihls wculd Lraata li ■in^.iihls -F 
:nal|.|i iv:n^ jdii nd snull li. 1 - inssn, md ' -r. a lieei iitlL* jilivri. on Arivm ■ main sLivcto 


l.v:i|; I h ■ pRjpin onixuT maim ' : : r. i ■ jild n : n bo :ltt ^jilii itriato it-i ra nlMI 1 Inn Jv raimi-l 
fnr lha rulas nnl nfhrtili aid loraj ira. -.wnihir iln ■. mi. -: umf H w.fhff i Kaliiva prihaninihhindim 

pipilailoitucfclml hv^7V5 pwrfw* TW*1 imparft!»t'^ wnp f ipNIlty imdvrnPRBfc fciw m 
5nvjiira*i urKlrr ihe-YTK prrtrsm. w tferf stii?.pnd I wal dedskfi-fnjh^n h?w hhMithw Fk dbiity to 

seJwt *ny proim. w^inli^r Ittr i pn^H^t hn rtppir a brdp on Bir- immtwSii'sto m pt a Im® crralrferlrlar- 
rtpjlr prc|w In a rliy. wvm'ijrcwjrrry; 


hi«!C ■ Tq ulwi i Libdri diEi> scrcirfv’tC-pwimT u(?^c Vi H.-: rfU.1 (jj-z-c j i !, i) Kiht.n " “ c = L n pj i^i r.i i! 

flVKc Airtri ihw« arws k rch rt ibi^«| IWd---- ns. » / i* 

|¥"ZI L L I F.T 7 j’ 1 1 ih-* rjli-- ULlI 1 H Ua^d I - k. ri*B> T:i - i I>jTJ M - Fz IT, JT 3 Fi*.i> ’/ 1 . T r l>T T« 1 1 i-T . Xd-O 

fbT to m * rt^>-. ar<*ivl>J«t^r>* 2 -a£ :■ >« ■> bsv !Ui»#Xid <WJ Iwr. MO:dsj e^~: 

itw I “zn.'l 1 1 itrHr t,' r in i ■ i It Wkh (tv- raiti- B l Iiijc r-ri-^i 6 >‘. znlcr^rtip hipir^np |liPffrf.Y,T aril 

•.’MLitiiTiVi. vz-cidiri '.u ip.pji ■.• lit it-dih didJ fc-i i-J | c i #13 iv.rmic n :lh*T z-j iitpj iy t d i ip-J ■ I a I tn fat'll n h 
far -; A i kp.i ■St'^cr '> a ■> . 1 ! r J 3 W 

I 
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Mui NSTHEErSTIH ULJS 


5 Airport T«fhna!ogY siNd Iftfratructurk -Ttl.a Billion) 

"Ik m lien's .llrpon inlnsmicuire ui Rcncfr 4niU InertJird lending “u Impjm in i JJnm ihi- 
1 1 1 ■ l. _ J .*I 41 (Ji|. In Ofrpnrr C3pXHj. Slfirry, ild SttliihJligy. T & tfUU h I uH i| : ^.Y I |iiln, mnl: inull 
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Chairman RANGEL. I just want to repeat, the elections will be 
over, and I hope that the concerns of the Members will not be Re- 
publican and Democrats at that time but feeling the pain that you 
have to face each and every day as Mayor of Trenton, and all of 
the Mayors that belong to the Conference of Mayors. I urge you, 
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with all of my heart, to reach out to the Members of Congress and 
to share with them how important it is that we do come back after 
the election to fulfill the commitments in which we have made. So, 
thank you for your testimony. 

At this time, I would like to yield to an outstanding Member of 
the Committee on Ways and Means, Congressman Chris Van 
Hollen, for the purposes of introduce our next witness. 

Mr. VAN HOLLEN. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I represent 
Montgomery County as part of my congressional district, and the 
county executive of Montgomery County is Ike Leggett. One of the 
best and smartest decisions he made early on was to bring on Tim 
Firestine, who we are going to hear from in a minute, as the coun- 
ty’s chief administrative officer. 

Tim previously served for many, many years as the head of the 
county’s finance department. He has been 28 years in the area of 
public finance, including teaching as an adjunct professor at the 
University of Maryland, the graduate school on public finance. 

So, Mr. Chairman, at a time when a lot of our local governments 
are feeling the squeeze, we couldn’t have a better person here to 
talk about how we should move forward. So, I thank you for having 
him today. Thank you, Mr. Firestine, for being here. 

Chairman RANGEL. Mr. Firestine, the Committee anxiously 
awaits your testimony. 

STATEMENT OF TIMOTHY FIRESTINE, CHIEF OPERATING 
OFFICER, MONTGOMERY COUNTY EXECUTIVE, 
ROCKVILLE, MARYLAND 

Mr. FIRESTINE. Thank you. Chairman Rangel, Ranking Mem- 
ber McCrery, and Members of the Committee, thank you for the op- 
portunity to appear before you today. 

I will tell you up front, I apologize for not having any quotes in 
my testimony as the honorable gentlemen to my right have. But I 
do have some recommendations that I think will make a difference 
at the local level, will help stimulate the local economies, and per- 
haps won’t cost the billions of dollars that you are concerned about. 

With respect to the critical role State and local governments 
serve in creating Americans jobs, this hearing could not come at a 
better time. The turmoil in the capital markets has had a particu- 
larly acute effect on the municipal bond markets, and as a result 
governments are facing real economic hardships. 

I have spoken to many Government officials around the country, 
and like the other distinguished gentlemen at the table, the cur- 
rent fiscal climate facing local and State governments is the most 
challenging that I have seen throughout my career. At a time when 
communities are faced with skyrocketing foreclosures, decreased 
tax revenues, growing unemployment, and the increased demand 
for services that comes with these problems, States, counties, cities, 
and small towns have been frozen out of the capital markets for 
days and weeks at a time, or are faced with borrowing costs that 
are prohibitively high. 

Without reasonable access to the capital markets, local govern- 
ments are struggling to provide essential services to the general 
public. For example, the inability to access short-term financing is 
affecting our ability to purchase replacement fire trucks, purchase 
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new transit buses, or provide more railcars at a time when rider- 
ship — transit ridership is it growing because of high fuel costs. 

The retreat of banks and other financial institutions from the 
municipal bond market has caused an astronomical increase in bor- 
rowing costs. In addition to borrowing long term for capital 
projects, State and local governments issue short-term debt for a 
variety of reasons, such as the bridge the gap between the payment 
of regular expenses and the collection of taxes. 

In the current environment, local governments who issue short- 
term debt with interest rates that adjust on a daily or weekly basis 
saw their borrowing costs increase from less than 2 percent to up- 
ward of 9 and 10 percent. Some issuers were completely unable to 
find buyers for their short-term bonds, which increased borrowing 
costs even further, and there is no sign of a quick recovery. 

In fact, recently, my county, which is AAA rated, has been since 
1973, we put out an RFP for a guarantor or a liquidity provider on 
a pending short-term transportation financing transaction and we 
received no bids. We have never seen anything like this, and are 
very concerned with the layers of disruption in our markets and 
the likelihood of a very long recovery period. 

While State and local governments are suffering the effects of the 
current credit crisis, it is important to note that the general prob- 
lems in the municipal market are not due to any fundamental 
problems with the underlying credits or State and local govern- 
ments themselves. Municipal securities are one of the safest invest- 
ments available, second only to treasuries, with a default rate of 
less than one-tenth of one percent and virtually zero for govern- 
mental bonds. 

The Emergency Economic Stabilization Act passed by Congress 
last month will provide a significant injection of capital into the 
market and flexibility for the Treasury and Federal Reserve to 
begin rebuilding the country’s financial system. However, aside 
from the inclusion of tax exempt money market mutual funds and 
the Treasury’s temporary guarantee program for money market 
funds, virtually no direct relief or accommodations have been made 
for issuers of tax exempt bonds. Repeatedly, the Federal Reserve 
has commented that its commercial paper financing facility would 
not be extended to include tax exempt commercial paper or other 
short-term debt instruments, and the Treasury has indicated that 
the ability to purchase challenged assets under TARP would not be 
extended to tax exempt securities. 

What that means is that while local governments have not con- 
tributed to the problems of the credit crisis and continue to serve 
as the first responders between citizens and Government, we are 
not receiving help. 

What can Congress do that would be helpful to State and local 
governments? One of the most important action items Congress can 
undertake in order to stimulate the economy and create jobs would 
be to ensure that State and local governments have regular access 
to the capital markets in an economical fashion. One suggestion 
would be to have the Treasury and Federal Reserve extend their 
authority under TARP and the CPFF to ensure that the capital 
markets are open to State and local governments, and, that there 
are buyers for floundering short-term debt. 
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Treasury and the Federal Reserve have already exercised broad 
authority under TARP, and clarifying that they have authority to 
assist State and local governments would allow them to provide im- 
mediate assistance. 

Furthermore, the Treasury and Federal Reserve and other Fed- 
eral Government agencies should create a special task force to ad- 
dress the problems State and local governments are facing and de- 
termine ways to assist counties, States, and towns as they try to 
maintain their footing during this economic downturn. 

Congress and the Treasury could also lift burdensome Tax Code 
requirements on corporations and property and casualty insurers 
that limit the amount of tax exempt bonds that they can purchase. 
The current limits and regulations stifle demand and are woefully 
out of date. Simply raising these limits will allow for these sectors 
to purchase more tax exempt securities, which would be a win-win 
for all parties. 

To that point, Congressman Neal of this Committee, together 
with Financial Services Committee Chairman Barney Frank, intro- 
duced legislation this summer that would encourage banks to di- 
rectly hold municipal securities. In 1986, Congress eliminated the 
deduction banks and financial institutions could take for carrying 
and purchasing tax exempt bonds. This took nearly all incentives 
for banks to purchase municipal bonds — took away all the incen- 
tives for banks to purchase municipal bonds, which was a signifi- 
cant blow to State and local governments, as banks were a major 
purchaser of our securities prior to 1986. 

The only allowable interest deduction left in place for banks to 
carry bonds from governments that do not issue more than $10 mil- 
lion per year. H.R. 6333 not only addresses the new purchasing 
power for banks to purchase all types of municipal securities as 
was the case prior to 1986, but it also raises the bank qualified 
debt limit to $35 million. Raising the bank qualified limit will allow 
smaller governments to directly place their issuances with banks 
and avoid many of the costly expenses associated with issuing debt 
in the general market. 

Just a few more comments. Other actions you could take, passing 
legislation H.R. 6308 that calls for the SEC to use its authority and 
have the rating agencies use comparable ratings for all securities 
which would better reflect the soundness and significantly lower 
levels of defaults and municipal securities. Many governments 
would like to see their ratings upgraded if comparable scales are 
used, possibly leading to lower debt issuance costs. 

Governments will need to refinance debt in the months and years 
ahead as the markets calm; thus, Congress should grant an addi- 
tional and targeted and temporary advanced refunding opportunity 
to governments similar to what was provided in the aftermath of 
September 11th and Katrina. 

Finally, eliminating the AMT penalty that exists on some tax ex- 
empt bonds should also be considered similar to the legislation 
Congress passed earlier this year that eliminated the AMT penalty 
for housing bonds. 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee, thank you again 
for the opportunity to appear before you, and I look forward to an- 
swering any of your questions. 
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[The prepared statement of Mr. Firestine follows:] 
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Chairman RANGEL. Thank you so much for your testimony. 

The Chair now would like to present the president of the Amer- 
ican Society of Civil Engineers, David Mongan. 

STATEMENT OF DAVID MONGAN, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN 
SOCIETY OF CIVIL ENGINEERS 

Mr. MONGAN. Good morning, Mr. Chairman, and Members of 
the Committee, I am David Mongan, president of the American So- 
ciety of Civil Engineers. 

For a variety of reasons, the Nation faces severe economic hard- 
ship. Many economists believe that the Nation is in recession. ASE 
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would like to go on the record as supporting efforts to pass legisla- 
tion to promote national economic recovery and job creation by in- 
creasing the Nation’s investment in infrastructure. We recommend 
that at least $40.7 billion of infrastructure investment be a part of 
any economic recovery legislation, money that can be put to work 
almost immediately. 

Such an action would serve the dual purpose of reviving the Na- 
tion’s economy by job creation and repairing the Nation’s crumbling 
infrastructure. Spending on new roads and other public works 
projects would create jobs and provide a more lasting boost to the 
economic engine that investment provides in infrastructure, more 
so than another round of rebate checks. These jobs could be created 
quickly as Federal, State, and local governments have numerous 
infrastructure projects ready to go. Projects suspended due to a 
lack of funding could quickly be restarted. 

The Department of Transportation reported that every $1 billion 
of highway investment supports over 34,000 jobs. It is important 
to note that the total number of jobs supported by highway invest- 
ment, including construction-related jobs and independent indus- 
tries rose from 1.56 million in 1996 to over 2.1 million in 2007, as 
a result of increased highway investments. These numbers hold 
true across other categories of infrastructure as well. These invest- 
ments produce different types of jobs, direct jobs or construction 
jobs, indirect jobs or industries that support the building of infra- 
structure, asphalt, concrete, steel, engineers, designers. Finally, 
there are the induced jobs, the stores, gas stations, restaurants 
that follow the infrastructure. 

Three years ago, the American Society of Civil Engineers 2004 
report card for America’s infrastructure gave an overall grade of D 
to 15 critical areas of infrastructure. We said that it would take an 
estimated $1.6 trillion to upgrade the existing infrastructure. Little 
has changed in those 3 years since we handed out that dismal 
grade. The Nation continues to underinvest in infrastructure. Fed- 
eral spending for infrastructure as a share of all Federal spending 
has declined steadily over the past 30 years. The dangers of a na- 
tion’s crumbling infrastructure to its economic health are as great 
as those posed by the current financial crisis. 

Infrastructure is the foundation upon which our economy stands. 
Without a modern functioning infrastructure system, economic re- 
covery will not be possible. Our Nation’s economic health, competi- 
tive advantage, and quality of life are at risk. 

In my written testimony, we lay out the well documented needs 
of the Nation’s highways, bridges, and transportation systems. Re- 
cent congressional and DOT studies concluded that we need to in- 
vest at least $225 billion annually in capital improvements to up- 
grade our existing system to a good State of repair. We are spend- 
ing less than 40 percent of this amount annually. We recommend 
$18 billion for necessary reconstruction projects for the Nation’s 
highway systems and $5.4 billion for transit projects. 

The Environmental Protection Agency reported that we must in- 
vest at least $204 billion just to prevent combined sewer overflows 
and sanitary sewer overflows. Congress should provide $6.5 billion 
for the repair and construction of these systems. 
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Our corps of engineers operates and maintains 240 locks at 95 
locations, along 12,000 miles of inland waterway. The average lock 
on these waterways is 53 years old, past the 50-year service life. 
We recommend spending $7 billion in new funding to help reduce 
the backlog of projects. 

The House Transportation Committee identified $17.5 billion a 
year in capital needs. We recommend $600 million for the airport 
improvement program. Our Nation’s drinking water faces an an- 
nual shortfall of $11 billion to replace aging systems and comply 
with Federal water regulations. We recommend at least $1 billion 
in new financial investments. We estimated that $10 billion is 
needed by 2009 to address all the critical non-Federal dams, dams 
which pose a direct risk to human life if they fail. We recommend 
$200 million for the dams in greatest need. 

Too many American children go to schools in overcrowded build- 
ings, with leaky roofs, faulty electrical systems, and outdated tech- 
nology, all of which compromise their ability to develop the edu- 
cational skills necessary for the workforce in the 21st century. We 
recommend at least $2 billion for school construction. 

We must also consider other solutions, such as a national infra- 
structure bank, a Federal multiyear capital budget. Public-private 
partnerships should be considered as one of the means of financing 
infrastructure improvement. Other options should be considered. 
User fees and trust funds, impact fees, toll revenues, mileage-based 
user fees, revenue bonds, and tax-exempt financing. All of these 
must be considered. 

I would like to thank you for the opportunity for ASE to share 
our views. We look forward to working with the Committee on 
Ways and Means in efforts to address these serious concerns, and 
would be happy to answer any questions. Thank you. 

Chairman RANGEL. Thank you, President Mongan. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Mongan follows:] 

Statement of David Mongan, President, 

American Society of Civil Engineers 

Good Morning Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee. I am David Mongan 
and I am pleased to testify on the issues of economic recovery, job creation and in- 
vestment in America. I am here today in my capacity as the President of the Amer- 
ican Society of Civil Engineers (ASCE ). 

ASCE was founded in 1852 and is the country’s oldest national civil engineering 
organization. It represents more than 146,000 civil engineers individually in private 
practice, Government, industry, and academia who are dedicated to the advance- 
ment of the science and profession of civil engineering. ASCE is a non-profit edu- 
cational and professional society organized under Part 1.501(c)(3) of the Internal 
Revenue Code. 

In my professional life, I am President of Whitney, Bailey, Cox & Magnani, LLC, 
in Baltimore, MD., an architectural/engineering/construction firm providing profes- 
sional services in highway and bridge engineering, architectural design of institu- 
tional, commercial and industrial buildings, transportation planning, environmental 
engineering, land development and site engineering, landscape architecture, design 
of waterfront and marine-related facilities, construction inspection, and field sur- 
veying. 

II. NEED FOR ECONOMIC RECOVERY 

For a variety of reasons well known to this Committee, the nation faces severe 
economic hardship in the coming months. Many economists already believe that the 
nation is in a recession. For example, the Congressional Budget Office (CBO) pre- 
dicts that the country’s real gross domestic product will decline noticeably in 2009. 
The CBO estimates that unemployment will exceed six percent next year nationally; 
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in many parts of the country the job loss is predicted to be far steeper.This is grim 
news. It is clear that Congress and the President will have to work quickly to soften 
the worst of the slowdown. Just last week, Ben Bernanke, Chairman of the Federal 
Reserve Board, testified before the House Budget Committee that further economic 
recovery legislation probably is required. 

“With the [economic] outlook exceptionally uncertain, the optimal timing, scale, 
and composition of any fiscal package is unclear,” Mr. Bernanke said. “With the 
economy likely to be weak for several quarters, and with some risk of a protracted 
slowdown, consideration of a fiscal package by the Congress at this juncture seems 
appropriate. Any fiscal package should be structured so that its peak effects on ag- 
gregate spending and economic activity are felt when they are most needed, namely, 
during the period in which economic activity would otherwise be expected to he 
weak.” ASCE concurs in this judgment. We support efforts to pass legislation to pro- 
mote a national economic recovery in a time of financial distress. 

Such an action would serve the dual purpose of reviving the nation’s economy and 
the nation’s infrastructure. Currently, much is being written about the relationship 
between infrastructure investment and job creation. In April of this year, the U.S. 
Department of Transportation (DOT) reported every $1 billion of Federal highway 
investment (including the accompanying state match) supports 34,779 jobs. It is im- 
portant to note the total number of jobs supported by highway investment-including 
construction-related jobs and dependent industries — rose about 12.5 percent from 
1.65 million jobs in 1996 to 2.13 million jobs in 2007 as a result of increased high- 
way investment from all levels of Government. 

Additionally, these jobs would be created quickly as Federal, state and local gov- 
ernments have numerous projects in a number of infrastructure categories ready to 
go. In the areas discussed later in this testimony, a large number of infrastructure 
improvement projects have been identified and lack only the funding to proceed. 

These investments produce different types of jobs — direct, indirect and induced. 
Direct jobs are construction jobs. Indirect jobs are created in industries that support 
the building of infrastructure — asphalt, concrete, steel, engineers, and designers. Fi- 
nally, there are the induced jobs, the stores, gas stations, and restaurants that fol- 
low once the infrastructure is built. 

III. NEED FOR INFRASTRUCTURE INVESTMENTS 

As an initial matter, we firmly believe that any economic recovery legislation 
should contain significant new funding for many of the nation’s aging infrastructure 
systems, which are the indispensable lifelines of our economy. The nation’s surface 
transportation systems, waste-water treatment facilities, waterways, airports and 
schools are all in need of repair and updates. We recommend $40.7 billion in in- 
frastructure spending as part of any economic recovery legislation. 

Three years ago, ASCE’s 2004 Report Card for America’s Infrastructure gave an 
overall grade of “D” to 15 critical infrastructure systems. We said then that it would 
take an estimated $1.6 trillion to upgrade the existing infrastructure. Little has 
changed in the three years since we handed out that dismal grade, and establishing 
a long-term plan to finance the development and maintenance of our infrastructure 
remains a pressing national priority. This nation continues to under-invest in infra- 
structure at the national level. Earlier this year, the CBO reported that the total 
of all Federal spending for infrastructure as a share of all Federal spending has 
steadily declined over the last 30 years. 

The dangers of the nation’s crumbling infrastructure to our economic health are 
as great as those posed by the current financial crisis. The nation’s infrastructure 
is the foundation on which our economy stands. Without a modern, functioning sys- 
tem of highways, bridges, mass-transit, drinking-water systems, sewage systems, 
levees, dams, school and other elements of the infrastructure, economic recovery will 
be impossible. Simply put, without proper investment and attention to these net- 
works, our nation’s economic health, competitive advantage, and quality of life are 
at risk. Below we cite only a few of the more immediate infrastructure investment 
needs. 

A. Surface Transportation System 

The CBO recently estimated that America’s investment in surface transportation 
infrastructure by all levels of government in 2004 was $191 billion (in 2006 dollars), 
or 1.5 percent of gross domestic product (GDP). 

The Federal Government provided about one-quarter of those funds, and states 
and localities provided the rest. Those funds were split about equally between 
spending for capital projects and operation and maintenance. Most of that spending 
was for roads. In comparison, the Chinese government invested an estimated 2.5 
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percent of GDP in highway construction in 2001, according to the American Road 
and Transportation Builders Association. 

The National Surface Transportation Policy and Revenue Study Commission con- 
cluded this year: “We need to invest at least $225 billion annually from all sources 
for the next 50 years to upgrade our existing system to a state of good repair and 
create a more advanced surface transportation system to sustain and ensure strong 
economic growth for our families. We are spending less than 40 percent of this 
amount today.” 

In 2007, the Department of Transportation (DOT) reported that the cost to main- 
tain the nation’s highways would require an annual investment of $78.8 billion in 
2004 dollars by all levels of government. Even at this level, however, congestion 
would worsen, according to the report, because it would finance too little new high- 
way capacity. The U.S. DOT report calculates an annual investment of $89.7 billion 
in 2004 dollars would be required to achieve this policy goal. Most of the additional 
$11 billion investment each year would be for new capacity. 

The DOT report, however, may understate the need. The American Road and 
Transportation Builders Association believes that Federal highway funding in the 
next surface transportation bill would have to start at $54.5 billion in FY 2010 and 
grow to $61.5 billion by FY 2015 to provide the Federal share of the annual highway 
investment needed to maintain both physical conditions and operating performance. 

Additionally, in February, the House Transportation and Infrastructure Com- 
mittee estimated that there are $15.8 billion in capital needs to maintain the na- 
tion’s public transit systems in their present condition. The need increases to $21.8 
billion if funds are authorized for transit improvements. 

B. Wastewater Treatment Systems 

In January, 2008 the Environmental Protection Agency (EPA) reported that we 
must invest at least $202.5 billion just to prevent combined sewer overflows and 
sanitary sewer overflows at the nation’s 16,000 publicly owned wastewater treat- 
ment works. 

In 2002, the EPA estimated that the projected gap in what is spent on sewage 
treatment systems and what is needed was between $331 billion and $450 billion 
by 2019. 

C. Waterways Infrastructure 

The U.S. Army Corps of Engineers operates and maintains 240 locks at 195 loca- 
tions along 12,000 miles of inland waterways. The average lock on these waterways 
is 53 years old — past the 50-year service life. 

The average cost to replace a lock is $600 million, if we were to replace just half 
of the 240 locks that are known to be beyond their design life, we would need to 
spend $72 billion. To rehabilitate the other half of the system would cost another 
$30 billion. The total figure is more than $100 billion just to bring our antiquated 
waterways up to modern required conditions. 

At the annual rate of spending of $180 million in the Administration’s budget pro- 
posal for FY 2009, it would take the Corps 20 years simply to fund all the inland 
waterways projects authorized in the Water Resources Development Act of 2007 
(WRDA). 

D. Aviation 

In February of the 2008, the House Transportation Committee identified $17.5 
billion a year in airport capital needs. Funding is badly needed if we are to avoid 
costly delays in the future. 

E. Drinking-Water 

The nation’s drinking-water treatment systems face an annual shortfall of $11 
billion to replace aging facilities that are near the end of their useful life and to 
comply with existing and future Federal water regulations. The shortfall does not 
account for any growth in the demand for drinking-water over the next 20 years. 

F. Dams 

In 2004, we estimated that $10.1 billion is needed by 2019 to address all crit- 
ical non-Federal dams, dams which pose a direct risk to human life should they fail. 

G. Schools 

The ASCE 2004 Report Card for America’s Infrastructure gave the nation’s schools 
a D. The last detailed report from the Department of Education stated in 1999 that 
$127 billion a year was needed to bring facilities into good condition. Too many of 
America’s children go to school in overcrowded buildings with leaky roofs, faulty 
electrical systems, and outdated technology, all of which compromise their ability to 
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achieve, succeed, and develop the educational skills necessary for the workforce of 
the 21st Century. 

IV. INVESTMENT PROPOSALS 

A. Surface Transportation System 

Recovery legislation should provide $18 billion for necessary reconstruc- 
tion projects for the nation’s highway systems. A number of state departments 
of transportation polled by the American Association of State Highway Officials ear- 
lier this year identified more than 3,000 highway projects totaling approximately 
$18 billion that could be implemented 30 to 90 days after enactment of Federal eco- 
nomic recovery legislation. 

There are $4.6 billion worth of transit projects ready to begin construction today, 
according to the American Public Transit Association (APTA). Congress also has au- 
thorized another $800 million in projects to avoid immediate service cuts through- 
out the country. We recommend that Congress provide $5.4 billion for transit 
projects as part of the economic recovery legislation. 

B. Wastewater Systems 

Congress should authorize $6.5 billion for the repair and construction of 
publicly owned sewage treatment works (POTWs). There are between $3 bil- 
lion and $10 billion worth of upgrades for publicly owned treatment works now on 
the drawing boards. Construction could begin within weeks if Congress provides the 
required assistance. Under the program that passed the House in September (H.R. 
7110), the EPA would have had the discretion to use only one and a half percent 
of the $6.5 billion in the bill (approximately $100 million) in the form of grants. Any 
new funds should be distributed primarily in the form of grants or negative-interest 
loans for ready-to-go POTW projects based on the local community’s economic situa- 
tion. 

C. Waterways Infrastructure Repairs Pending 

The U.S. Army Corps of Engineers has an enormous amount of infrastructure 
work that needs tending. We estimate that the Corps requires approximately 
$7 billion in new funding to: 

• Substantially reduce the backlog of critical maintenance and repairs at an es- 
timated 360 multiple purpose flood-control, hydropower, recreation, water- 
supply, and navigation projects and upgrade recreation facilities. 

• Improve the safety of several high-risk dams. 

• Restore and improve hydropower plants to meet an industry standard 98 per- 
cent plant availability. 

• Recapitalize the oldest and most at-risk projects on the nation’s 12,000 miles 
of inland waterways. 

• Fully dredge to their authorized depth the nation’s 296 highest use, deep- 
draft commercial ports. These ports manage approximately 2.6 billion tons or 
94 percent of the nation’s commercial import and export commerce. 

• Fully dredge inland waterways to their authorized depth and width to ensure 
that the approximately 750 million tons of commercial goods that flow 
through these works annually reach their intended markets. Among the in- 
dustries most affected by the aging waterways are agricultural exports and 
all bulk commodities, including iron ore for domestic steel plants, coal for 
power plants, and fertilizer as well as bulk road construction materials and 
others. 

• Repair and upgrade critical coastal protection projects that defend key popu- 
lation centers from natural disasters. 

D. Aviation 

Congress should authorize $600 million for the Airport Improvement Pro- 
gram. The Federal Aviation Administration has reported it could use that amount 
for “ready-to-go” projects. The types of projects include safety and security projects 
such as runway improvements, runway lighting, signage improvements, security en- 
hancements, etc. 

E. Drinking-Water 

We recommend that Congress provide $1 billion in new financial aid to the na- 
tion’s drinking-water treatment systems to begin critically needed upgrades. 

F. Dams 

We recommend that the economic recovery package contain $200 million for the 
dams in greatest need of repair. 
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G. Needed School Repairs 

Congress should consider a $2 billion emergency public school renova- 
tion and repair program to help states meet the school facility needs of 
local communities by providing resources to repair, renovate, and mod- 
ernize America’s schools. Equally important, its enactment will stimulate the cre- 
ation of thousands of new jobs in construction-related services. It is estimated that 
$2 billion for this purpose would be sufficient to create an estimated 32,300 jobs. 

While there are many other worthwhile infrastructure programs that concern us 
deeply, ASCE believes that the list above is a badly needed beginning to the prob- 
lem of renewing our economy and preserving public health, safety, and welfare 
through a concentrated Federal reinvestment in America’s failing infrastructure. 

V. LONG TERM SOLUTIONS TO THE INFRASTRUCTURE CRISIS 

A. National Infrastructure Bank 

The National Infrastructure Bank Act of 2007 (S. 1926) would begin to address 
a problem that is rapidly approaching crisis levels — the physical deterioration of the 
nation’s major public works systems. It would prime the pump to begin meeting the 
staggering investment needs for our infrastructure. 

Briefly, the legislation would establish a National Infrastructure Bank. The Bank 
would be an independent body designed to evaluate and finance “capacity-building” 
infrastructure projects of substantial regional and national significance. 

Eligible infrastructure projects would be limited to publicly owned mass transit 
systems, public housing, roads, bridges, drinking-water systems, and sewage-treat- 
ment systems. 

Sponsors — states, cities, counties, tribes, or an infrastructure agency such as a 
transit or wastewater treatment agency, or a consortium of these entities — would 
propose infrastructure projects for the bank to fund. To be eligible, the projects 
would need a minimum Federal investment of $75 million. 

We believe a National Infrastructure Bank is essential to beginning the long-term 
effort to maintain or replace economically vital infrastructure systems across the na- 
tion. This nation cannot afford to wait much longer to invest significant sums in its 
infrastructure. 

B. Federal Capital Budget 

ASCE supports the establishment of a Federal multi-year capital budget for public 
works infrastructure construction and rehabilitation. This budget would be similar 
to those used by state and local governments. The capital budget must be separated 
from non-capital Federal expenditures. The current budgeting process at the Fed- 
eral Government level has a short-term, one- to two-year, focus. Infrastructure, by 
its very nature, is a long-term investment. 

The current Federal budget process does not differentiate between expenditures 
for current consumption and long-term assets. This causes major inefficiencies in 
the planning, design and construction process for long-term investments. A Federal 
capital budget could create a mechanism to help reduce the constant conflict be- 
tween short-term and long-term needs. It also would help increase public awareness 
of the problems and needs facing this country’s physical infrastructure. 

Without long-term financial assurance, the ability of the Federal, state, and local 
governments to do effective infrastructure investment planning is constrained se- 
verely. 

C. Public-Private Partnerships 

We need to say a few words about the use of public-private partnerships (PPPs) 
in providing financial assistance to U.S. infrastructure. PPPs are contractual rela- 
tionships between public and private sectors in infrastructure development. They 
have been defined as “a cooperative venture between the public and private sectors, 
built on the expertise of each partner that best meets clearly defined public needs 
through the appropriate allocation of resources, risks and rewards.” 

ASCE recognizes PPPs as one of many methods of financing infrastructure im- 
provements. ASCE supports the use of PPPs only when the public interest is pro- 
tected and the following criteria are met: 

• Any public revenue derived from PPPs must be dedicated exclusively to com- 
parable infrastructure facilities in the state or locality where the project is 
based. 

• PPP contracts must include performance criteria that address long-term via- 
bility, life-cycle costs, and residual value. 

• Transparency must be a key element in all aspects of contract development, 
including all terms and conditions in the contract. There should be public par- 
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ticipation and compliance with all applicable planning and design standards, 
and environmental requirements. 

• The selection of professional engineers as consultants and subcontractors by 
Federal, state, and local agencies should be based solely on the qualifications 
of the firm. 

ASCE supports the development of criteria by governing agencies to protect the 
public interest. Examples of criteria include input from affected individuals and 
communities, effectiveness, accountability, transparency, equity, public access, con- 
sumer rights, safety and security, sustainability, long-term ownership, and reason- 
able rate of return. 

D. Other Financing Options 

In addition, ASCE supports the following financing options. 

• User fees (such as a motor fuel sales tax) indexed to the Consumer Price 
Index. 

• Appropriations from general treasury funds, issuance of revenue bonds, and 
tax-exempt financing at state and local levels. 

• Trust funds or alternative reliable funding sources established at the local, 
state and regional levels, including use of sales tax, impact fees, vehicle reg- 
istration fees, toll revenues, and mileage based user fees be developed to aug- 
ment allocations from Federal trust funds, general treasuries funds and 
bonds. 

• State infrastructure banks, bonding and other innovative financing mecha- 
nisms as appropriate for the leveraging of available transportation program 
dollars, but not in excess of, or as a means to supplant user fee increases. 

• The use of budgetary firewalls to eliminate the diversion of user revenues for 
non-infrastructure purposes. 

VI. 3% Government Withholding 

Another burden that will soon be placed on the nation’s infrastructure will go into 
effect in 2011, when a Federal mandate that Federal, state, and local governments 
withhold 3 percent from payments for goods and services activates. Section 511 of 
the Tax Increase Prevention and Reconciliation Act (PL 109-222) will add millions 
to the cost of the nation’s infrastructure as engineering firms, construction compa- 
nies and governments at all levels struggle to absorb the added cost of doing busi- 
ness. Compliance will reduce cash assets that are used to pay company employees 
and other day-to-day expenses. Many construction projects profits are not realized 
until the end of a multiyear contract. Despite this, contractors will have had three 
percent withheld throughout the life of the contract. We strongly urge Congress to 
repeal Section 511 before it goes in to effect in 2011. 

VII. CONCLUSIONS 

Thank you for the opportunity for the American Society of Civil Engineers to 
share our views. We look forward to working with the Ways and Means Committee 
in efforts to address these serious concerns. I would be happy to answer any ques- 
tions you may have. 


Chairman RANGEL. Now we will have President Van Roekel, 
who is representing the National Education Association, to testify. 

STATEMENT OF DENNIS VAN ROEKEL, PRESIDENT, 
NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 

Mr. VAN ROEKEL. Good morning, Chairman Rangel and Rank- 
ing Member McCrery, and Members of the Committee. Thank you 
for the opportunity to be here. My name is Dennis Van Roekel; I 
am the new president of the National Education Association. 

Today, I would like to focus on the impact of the Nation’s eco- 
nomic crisis on education; specifically, the major infrastructure 
needs of our Nation’s public schools, and the positive impact that 
investments in school construction can have on local economies. 
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Many of NEA’s 3.2 million members have already seen firsthand 
how our Nation’s deteriorating economy is affecting public schools 
and the 55 million children who attend them. We are seeing budget 
cuts and staff layoffs. Detroit has laid off 700 teachers; Los Angeles 
has laid off 500 administrators; Miami-Dade County in Florida has 
laid off hundreds of schools psychologists, maintenance workers, 
and custodians. 

We are also seeing the stress on families who are struggling to 
get by. A record number of students are homeless or poor enough 
to qualify for free or reduced school meals. Schools report a steady 
stream of anxious parents, often in tears, pleading for free meals 
for their children because they just don’t have the 70 cents per day 
for reduced priced meals. We are seeing more students who need 
donated backpacks and school supplies because their families can- 
not afford to provide them. 

Congress must take immediate action to stimulate our economy. 
NEA believes that any stimulus plan must include investing in 
school infrastructure. The average school in America was built al- 
most 50 years ago. Public schools need to spend an estimated $17 
billion a year just to maintain their existing structures and 
grounds. Many schools are falling behind in keeping up. 

Every day across this Nation, millions of children attend schools 
that are not fit for children. Many schools hold classes in tem- 
porary trailers, converted closets, and even in hallways. 

The quality of school facilities varies dramatically and inequi- 
tably. School districts with higher proportion of low income chil- 
dren have less funding for construction, less funding for renovation, 
repairs, and maintenance than their counterpart wealthier dis- 
tricts. So, their students suffer. Don’t let anyone tell you that the 
physical condition of a building doesn’t affect learning, because we 
know it does. That is why I would like to thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man, for your leadership on this issue, particularly for creating 
qualified zone academy bonds and sponsoring the America’s Better 
Classroom Act, the ABC Act. NEA is proud to support the ABC 
Act. 

In providing for the issuance of more than $25 billion in bonds 
for school modernization projects, your bill would save millions of 
dollars in interest payments for States and districts, and help com- 
munities stretch limited resources to pay for additional school facil- 
ity projects as well as essential education programs. We are 
pleased that your bill has such strong bipartisan support with over 
220 cosponsors, and we look forward to working with you toward 
its passage next year. 

In the short term, however, we believe that school infrastructure 
funding must be part of any Federal stimulus package. NEA’s anal- 
ysis suggests that investing $250 billion over a 5-year period for re- 
pair and maintenance of school facilities would support 50,000 jobs 
per year. 

In the last two statewide bond cycles in California, $10 billion in 
school construction expenditures created more than 175,000 jobs. 
But in addition to creating jobs, investing in school infrastructure 
has a positive effect on residential property values. But the most 
important reason to invest in our schools is because of our children. 
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When we build or modernize schools, we are not just buying bricks 
and mortar, we are investing in children’s future. 

Today, one-fourth of our students are in schools that are consid- 
ered substandard or even unhealthy. We must upgrade or replace 
these old schools to improve air quality and increase the amount 
of natural light. Following green principles can not only make our 
children healthier and help them learn better, it can also save as 
much as $20 billion in energy costs over the next 10 years. 

Mr. Chairman, my written testimony includes more details about 
some of the points I have mentioned, but today I want to thank you 
for the opportunity to address the Committee, and I would be 
happy to answer any questions. Thank you, sir. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Van Roekel follows:] 

Statement of Dennis Van Roekel, President, 

National Education Association 

Chairman Rangel and Members of the Committee: 

Thank you for the opportunity to speak with you today about the infrastructure 
challenges facing our nation’s schools, and the critical link between infrastructure 
investments and economic stimulus. 

My name is Dennis Van Roekel and I am honored to be here today as the new 
President of the National Education Association, representing the views of 3.2 mil- 
lion educators working tirelessly every day in public schools across the country to 
ensure every student the opportunity to excel. 

Today, I would like to focus on the impact of the economic crisis on schools and 
the students they serve, the significant infrastructure needs facing our nation’s pub- 
lic schools, and the real impact investments in school construction can have on local 
economies. 

Impact of the Economic Crisis on Schools 

As many as 27 states are predicting deficits for FY09 of at least $25 billion. As 
a result, a growing number of states have made or are considering harmful cuts in 
education and other vital services. Some states have already been forced to layoff 
school staff. For example, Detroit has laid off 700 teachers; Los Angeles has laid 
off 500 administrators; and Miami-Dade County has laid off hundreds of school psy- 
chologists, maintenance workers, and custodians. Rising fuel costs are forcing school 
districts to take drastic measures, including trimming or eliminating bus service, 
cutting all field trips, and shortening the school week. 

The economic crisis is not only threatening education funding, but is impacting 
the daily lives of our students and their families: 

• With the frightening rise in mortgage foreclosures, schools are seeing record 
numbers of students who are homeless or poor enough to qualify for free 
school meals. 

• Many districts are being forced to raise prices for school meals due to esca- 
lating food costs. Schools report a steady stream of anxious parents, often in 
tears, pleading for free meals for their children because they do not have 70 
cents a day for reduced price meals. 

• Schools also report record numbers of students needing donated backpacks 
and school supplies, because their families cannot afford to buy them. 

Clearly, Congress needs to take immediate action to help alleviate the pressure 
on state budgets and working families. We have urged Congress to pass a stimulus 
package with state fiscal relief, a temporary increase in the Federal Medicaid 
match, extensions of unemployment benefits, and increases in nutrition assistance. 

School Infrastructure Needs 

Our nation’s public schools are in desperate need of repair and renovation. Across 
the country, children go to school in overcrowded buildings with leaky roofs, faulty 
electrical systems, and outdated technology. Some schools hold classes in “tem- 
porary” trailers, converted closets, and hallways. In 2003, the Modular Building In- 
stitute estimated that more than 220,000 portable classrooms were in use by public 
school systems in the United States. Too many students attend schools that lack the 
basic electrical and telecommunications equipment necessary for connection to the 
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Internet or the use of new education technologies. In 2004, the American Society 
of Civil Engineers gave public school infrastructure a grade of “D.” 

This is not a new problem. NEA has been working on the school modernization 
issue for over a decade. And, the problem has only been exacerbated since Congress 
first looked at the issue in the 1990s. 

The demands of today’s educational programs and services are overwhelming the 
structural capacity of the average school in America, built almost fifty years ago. 
According to a 1999 study completed by the National Center for Education Statistics 
(NCES), the average public school building in the United States was 42 years old. 
The mean age for schools in this study ranged from 46 years in the Northeast and 
central states to 37 years in the Southeast. About one-fourth (28 percent) of all pub- 
lic schools were built before 1950, and 45 percent of all public schools were built 
between 1950 and 1969. Seventeen percent of public schools were built between 
1970 and 1984, and 10 percent were built after 1985. 

Public K-12 schools throughout the nation need to spend an estimated $17 billion 
a year just to maintain existing structures and grounds. And there is evidence that 
many schools are falling behind. According to an NCES survey in 1999, 76 percent 
of all schools reported that they had deferred maintenance of their buildings and 
needed additional funding to bring them up to standard. The total deferred mainte- 
nance exceeded $100 billion, an estimate in line with earlier findings by the Govern- 
ment Accounting Office (GAO). In New York City alone, officials have identified $1.7 
billion of deferred maintenance projects on 800 city school buildings. NEA’s May 
2000 report “Modernizing Our Schools: What Will It Cost?” estimated the nation- 
wide cost of repairing, renovating, or building school facilities and installing modern 
educational technology at $322 billion — nearly three times previous Government es- 
timates. 

Historically, local tax revenues have been the dominant source of funds for build- 
ing and renovating public school facilities, with support from state governments and 
small Federal initiatives, combined, supplying less than a quarter of all facilities 
funds nationwide. Usually, state support has been based on a politically determined 
amount of available money — without regard to educational needs or construction 
costs — and the outcome of a political struggle over how to distribute that money 
among a state’s school districts. As a result, the quality of school facilities varies 
dramatically, and often inequitably, based on differences between communities’ local 
ability to pay and the balance of political power in the state. 

Federal investment in school construction is critical to meeting infrastructure 
needs and, in particular, to reducing the disparity in overall school facility quality 
between low-income and high-income school districts. Schools in districts with a 
higher proportion of low-income children have less funding for new construction, 
renovations, and major maintenance and repairs than schools with more affluent 
student populations. According to the Economic Policy Institute (EPI), between 1995 
and 2004, schools in districts with more than 75 percent of students eligible for free 
or reduced price lunch spent an average of $4,800 per student on school construc- 
tion. In contrast, schools in districts where less than 10 percent of students qualified 
for free or reduced price lunch spent an average of $9,361 per student on school con- 
struction. 

Economic Impact of School Infrastructure Investments 

In a time of economic weakness, public investments in the nation’s infrastructure 
can provide short-term stimulus and build the foundation for long-term economic 
growth. According to EPI, Federal investments in infrastructure, including school 
buildings, are required to address critical needs, create jobs, and spur the economy. 
In short, investing in school infrastructure acts as a job creation program in the 
struggling construction industry — putting Americans to work building or repairing 
school facilities. This work puts money in the pockets of those workers immediately, 
and it can lead to higher productivity in the future. 

According to EPI, investments for the purpose of short-term stimulus can empha- 
size repairs in which the work can start and be completed quickly. The economic 
activity and jobs directly created by this spending have a beneficial ripple effect as, 
for instance, construction firms purchase materials and employees spend their sala- 
ries. NEA’s analysis suggests that using $20 billion spread over a five-year period 
for maintenance and repair on school facilities would support 50,000 jobs per year. 

In recent years, investments in school construction across the country have been 
shown to have a significant multiplier effect on local economies. For example: 

• In July of this year, researchers at Rutgers University estimated the eco- 
nomic impacts of planned school construction projects in New Jersey for the 
next five years. Their findings: each $1 million of spending on school construc- 
tion will generate: 8.7 job years (one job-year is equal to one full-time job last- 
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ing one year); $469,000 in income; more than $13,000 and $16,000 in state 
and local tax revenue, respectively; and $611,000 in gross state product. Over 
the next five-years, the state expects to spend $5.4 billion on school construc- 
tion, which will generate almost 9,400 full-time jobs annually; $2.5 billion in 
income; $3.3 billion in GDP; $369 million in Federal tax revenues; $72 million 
in state tax revenues; and $87 million in local tax revenues. This includes 
both the direct economic effects and the indirect (multiplier) effects of the 
subsequent economic activity. 

• In the last two statewide bond cycles in California, $10 billion in school con- 
struction expenditures created more than 175,000 jobs and generated twice 
the economic activity ($20 billion) as the initial investment. 

• According to a 2007 analysis by West Virginia University, the School Building 
Authority of West Virginia spent more than $500 million on school construc- 
tion projects between 2003 and 2007. The result — $1.09 billion in business 
volume, 9,620 job-years (an average of 1,924 jobs each year), $281 million in 
employee compensation, and $16 million in state tax revenues. 

• A study of the economic impact of Boston’s eight research universities deter- 
mined that the “multiplier effect” of the eight universities’ spending within 
the region on payroll, purchasing, and construction generated an additional 
$3.9 billion in regional economic output, $1.6 billion in wages, and more than 
37,000 full-time-equivalent jobs in 2000. 

• A report released last year determined that 20 universities in middle Ten- 
nessee directly injected $249 million in construction and equipment-related 
expenditures in 2004 in the middle Tennessee region. Taking into account in- 
direct and induced impacts, the capital expenditures of the 20 universities 
generated a total of $456 million in business revenue, $183 million in per- 
sonal income, 4,722 jobs, and $13.6 million in state and local taxes. 

In addition to job creation, investment in school infrastructure has been shown 
to have a direct and positive impact on residential property values. New or well- 
maintained school facilities can help revitalize distressed neighborhoods. School 
quality helps determine localities’ quality of life and can affect the ability of an area 
to attract businesses and workers. For example, in Oklahoma City, the renovation 
and reopening of Cleveland Elementary School increased property values by 30 to 
100 percent. 

Impact of School Infrastructure Investments on Student Learning 

In addition to stimulating local economies, it is clear that school modernization 
enhances student learning in many ways. For example, it: 

• Addresses concerns for overcrowding. 

• Allows educators to plan an environment that is more conducive to cur- 
riculum integration, engaged learning, and technology integration. 

• Builds the infrastructure to support and meet the demands of modern tech- 
nology. 

• Addresses safety and environmental concerns brought about from aging struc- 
tures which used unsafe materials, such as asbestos. 

• Improves student and staff morale by establishing learning communities in- 
stead of isolated classrooms in a long hallway. 

• Enhances the inclusion of new cutting edge technology. 

• Adds to property values, thereby improving the community. 

• Enhances the school as a community center. 

• Improves the offering of extracurricular activities for students, giving them 
a constructive avenue for learning through teaming and physical accomplish- 
ments. 

• Improves the environment for offering after-school learning activities to meet 
the needs of the community, such as tutoring services, clubs, etc. 

A growing body of research supports the relationship between the condition of a 
school’s facilities and student achievement: 

• A recent study ( The Walls Speak: The Interplay of Quality Facilities, School 
Climate, and Student Achievement, 2006) found a positive correlation between 
a school facility’s condition, school climate, and student achievement. 

• Another study ( The Impact of School Environments, 2004) analyzing 25 years 
of research found the majority supporting the relationship between school 
quality and student performance. Conversely, a study of Houston schools (The 
Wise Man Builds His House Upon the Rock, 2004) related poor school condi- 
tions to poor school performance. 
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• A 1996 study by the Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University found 
a significant difference in academic achievement between students in sub- 
standard classrooms and demographically similar children in a first-class 
learning environment. 

• Similarly, a 1995 study of North Dakota high schools found a positive correla- 
tion between school conditions and student achievement and behavior. A 1995 
study of overcrowded schools in New York City found students in such schools 
scored significantly lower on both mathematics and reading exams than did 
similar students in underutilized schools. 

School Modernization and “Green Schools” 

Modernizing our nation’s schools is also critical to ensure students and educators 
a healthy environment. Twenty percent of the American population spends their 
days in school buildings, and one quarter of these students and school staff attend 
schools that are considered substandard or dangerous to occupant health. 

Every child and school staff person has the right to a school with healthy air to 
breath and conditions that foster learning. “Green schools” create a safe and healthy 
environment that is conducive to teaching and learning while saving energy, re- 
sources, and money. 

Through long-term and careful planning with students, teachers, administrators, 
and members of all community constituencies, high quality, community — centered 
educational environments: 

• Promote a sense of safety and security 

• Build connections between members of the school and the community 

• Instill a sense of pride 

• Engage students in learning 

• Encourage strong parental involvement 

• Foster environmental stewardship. 

Studies demonstrate that green schools directly benefit student health and per- 
formance. These studies show that: 

• Daylight improves performance 

• Good indoor air quality improves health 

• Acoustics increase learning potential 

• Mold prevention decreases asthma incidences (asthma is the number one 
cause of school absenteeism due to a chronic illness) 

• Comfortable indoor temperatures increase occupant satisfaction. 

If all new school construction and renovation used the “green” approach starting 
today, energy savings alone would total $20 billion over the next 10 years. On aver- 
age, green buildings expect an 11 percent decrease in operating costs, a 6 percent 
increase in building value, and a 14 percent decrease in energy use. New green 
schools can expect to save 20-40 percent in annual utility costs; while renovated 
green schools will save 20-30 percent. 

Perhaps most importantly, student achievement is greater in above-standard 
buildings compared to below-standard buildings. For example, students taught in 
classrooms with daylight produce higher test scores than those in classrooms with 
no direct daylight. 

Conclusion 

Investment in school infrastructure provides a win-win scenario — it improves 
teaching and learning environments, helps maximize student achievement, and cre- 
ates jobs that help stimulate local economies while putting more money into the 
hands of working families. A short-term investment in school repair can have a 
long-term impact on our nation’s economic well-being. We urge Congress to invest 
in school infrastructure as part of any stimulus package. 

Thank you for the opportunity to speak with you today. 


[Supplementary Information from Mr. Van Roekel follows:] 
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Teaching Leorrtinc and Leading Survey ^T[ US) 

Since 2005, the Nations EducatKin flss&ciaiion has i^rtnecetf with Vie New Tether 
Lcntor, Univr-rtltv of C.nlifcirr a Santa Lrur j.MU.; tr. sup.von the work an conE-jcting 
Statewide teacher work ip cOudiLiOhS surveys. i> -j :- v ■_■ un the work marled in 20&3 in 
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program;, co ^ddteW t»i» unique Cpncpmf pf their te«Hlng Iwe. gatherer! frem 
the Lens of thousands of sever*; representirE mare then ten >l.iluv and/or jigi* :u*ioeI 

districts has the- potential to <nprwe tether wonting conditions In every school bawd 
cn the voice that matters mail — clniisrpan teachers. ConseouEntFy. the iniliatrve hclds 
the pwnise to dramatically item teacher attrition and significantly improve student 

learning result:. 

Kolicynj «n, -practitioners. and rewrarchens havE lorg rEaliiEd thal teaching quahly 
is the mast important variabte for the success of students (Hanushek, RivKin 6 Kain, 
IW Senders, A Rivers. 1 irjpnortrvr school environment^, where nmicatevi am 

valued, LCuSteit, and have the Lime and ab Ly L-j collaborate la -improve instruction, are 
necessary to enahln teachers to be supre-tifal Itolir.'Taker: have paid Irtl e attention fa 
Lhe working conditions fa schools I'Hanushek £ Rivkin, 2L07) Ltiat are so critical to 
teacher retention and leather and student success * growing body of research clearly 
demonstrates that assessing, unders-laeic ng, ard imprc-ving such conditions con have 
many benefits: 

improved Student beaming; Tewtiers' success with students ;; facilitated by a 

poslive- school context, s-jch as support from c-accrship and being in a safe .in" 

collaboratme working environment. 5aveyaa statewide studies haw demonstrated 
that the proscnoE of ppsitivE work environments is significantly connected to 
increased student artil eve mem: (Hirsdr B Emerit*, 2007. 2W6s, h). In parrkulai. 
having strong. Irvin mg nr-latmnships— both internally rand cxtemnllv— ,nnd 
supportive school fauGership ire Loth essential to improving student aihieveoenl 

Improved T either Elfipaty ■! id Motivation: Teachers/ perceptions Of their SCtiMl 
are their rrnlicy. inrrr-lnrr. if-ar.npr;' hr-b av or and pff^acy ary- a dir-ert rrs.ilr of 
thaw; views. n a- recent literati#*: review on leadiiryg conditions, LeiLhwucd 

12006) found that sewher efficacy is signifxantFy shaped by teaching conditions 
and thal the degree nf burnout and Leacber engagement are critical to classroom 
performance and lob satisfactitm, Me notes, TWhat teachers actually -do In their 
schools ;mc classrooms dc-pr-nds on how teachers perceive- end respond te their 
woi king conditions'' The TELLS iuuvsyi that have been corducied support lhis 
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Improved leather fleLentiim; Teauhei-s whl> leave Schools ciL-e .in opportunity Tor -i 
bother rp^chmg assigrmf-nt, dissal ‘.farnnr wtn support from idniinKtrritnns and 
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Emenck 2D07, 2C0l:j.a). Research has linked teachers' negative perceptions of 
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them to schools, noii-rinuniial incentives, such as guar^hteed planning tune and 
reduced class Elms, worn foi.nir to he mom prawrrfnl rrcru iTcnt Ircr shops than 
salary supplements <snd bonuses (Hirsch, 2C0Ec| Improving teaching condiLkins 
could aiw Wbtur the tkaplnar supply port became mafly educators whpi^ due to 
poor canditions may come hack if such conditions were enhanced. A survey oT 
2.050 educator? from Ca-ldornlj found than 23 percent of teachers who lent Itie 
pofessen before retirement mdicoled that they would cdtc hack if 
improvements were made to teaching and learning con (More, Monetary 
incentives, were fourd to be less effort vc- in luring ‘hem bask (Futernick, iW.'l. 

To help ensuie thaL all students learn., teachers need to work in schools dus-gned Fur 
the«r success Positive teaching conditions ond safe futilities, where educators feel 
supported and empowered, are essential to creating schools where leathers wanL to 
work and students can thrive. 
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Chairman RANGEL. It is now my honor and pleasure to present 
my friend Randi Weingarten, who is the president of the American 
Federation of Teachers, and to thank her for her constant effort to 
improve the quality of education for our children throughout our 
city, our State, and our great country. 

STATEMENT OF RANDI WEINGARTEN, PRESIDENT, 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF TEACHERS 

Ms. WEINGARTEN. Thank you, Chairman Rangel, very much 
and thank you for that introduction and for all of your work. Thank 
you, Ranking Member McCrery, and thank you all the Members of 
the Committee. Thank you for the opportunity to testify on the ur- 
gent need for Congress to pass an economic stimulus package that 
economically invests, not divests in American future. 

As Chairman Rangel said, my name is Randi Weingarten and 
like Dennis Van Roekel, I am the new president of the AFT, still 
the president of the UFT in New York, and this is the first time 
I have had the honor in that capacity to testify before you. 

Some may think it is odd for the presidents of both teacher 
unions to be at a hearing on economic stimulus, but the number 
one concern of the 1.4 million members of the AFT is the health 
of our economy. The simple fact is this: Education and the economy 
are intertwined. Neither is strong when the other is weak. When 
the economy is weak, workers lose their jobs, homes and health 
care. The effect of these losses don’t just hit workers. It also affects 
their children who are our students. When the economy is weak 
and governments make spending cuts, they all too often occur in 
K through 12 education programs. 

Unfortunately, as you’ve already heard from this esteemed panel, 
many States are feeling the economic pinch and are already begin- 
ning to make cuts in education. South Carolina, Maryland, New 
York and the localities that President Van Roekel mentioned are 
not isolated. Just yesterday, Governor Deval Patrick of Massachu- 
setts announced that budget shortfalls will mean scaling back his 
education reform agenda, and there are many others that we have 
included in our testimony, including some testimony from local 
Union presidents that I would ask to be made part of this record. 

These cuts will have lasting impact on the quality of the edu- 
cation that our children receive and on tomorrow’s workforce. We 
cannot have a vibrant, strong economy without well prepared stu- 
dents. That’s why continued investments even in this difficult time 
are so critical. 

So, my message is very simple: As Congress works to assemble 
a plan to strengthen the economy, it must recognize the benefits 
of providing immediate assistance to cash strapped States so they 
can continue to provide important public services such as quality 
public education and health care. Difficult times demand bold ac- 
tion. 

The boldest action you can take now is the simplest. Invest in 
the foundations of our country’s strength: jobs, education and 
health care. One of the reasons States and localities across America 
are dealing with record budget deficits is because of the mortgage 
crisis. Later this week, I will be visiting the cities of Cleveland, 
Cincinnati and Detroit, all places where home foreclosures are ris- 
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ing and people are suffering. These trends foretell another crisis, 
the eroding revenue base for public education in most of our com- 
munities, and it gets worse. Higher unemployment rates are result- 
ing in lower consumer spending and decreasing sales tax receipts 
which I am afraid will lead to further cuts in critical education, 
health care, and infrastructure programs. 

The worst outcome for our Nation would be for government to re- 
treat from their basic commitments and backslide into a situation 
for which it could take decades for us to recover. Investing in edu- 
cation and other public services is just as important today as it was 
yesterday before this current fiscal crisis, and I would argue prob- 
ably more important. We should be moving aggressively toward 
strengthening our public services, our infrastructure, our schools 
and health care because only by doing that will we remain competi- 
tive in the international marketplace and be the world leader we 
are today. 

Now, you and the Bush Administration have already worked to- 
gether to pass two bipartisan initiatives to lessen this crisis, but 
more work must be done. It is my sincere hope that the current Ad- 
ministration will start now to work with Congress and the new 
President to develop a prudent comprehensive countercyclical pack- 
age to protect those who did not get relief in the first two bills. The 
following are the three priorities we would recommend to include 
in the stimulus package: First, expand and increase unemployment 
insurance benefits. Without new legislation, 800,000 jobless people 
will exhaust their benefits in this month alone. Family mobility 
and homelessness often increase with rising unemployment rates 
and this type of instability negatively affect school-age children. 

Second, bring immediate fiscal relief to the States. As more 
States face budget shortfalls they will be forced to cut services to 
balance their budgets at a time when citizens need them most. The 
Federal Government should increase the contribution to the States’ 
Medicaid program to $35 billion and increase funding for the Social 
Service Block Grant by $20 billion. These countercyclical programs 
will provide immediate help to cash strapped States and sustain 
vital public services. 

Third, and finally, and I will repeat when President Van Roekel 
said, investing and improving our infrastructure. States need as- 
sistance to rebuild our crumbling infrastructure. This will result in 
improved roads, schools, bridges and water systems as well as more 
jobs for either unemployed or underemployed. I also urge you to 
build on the 3 billion included for school modernization in the 
House passed stimulus package by adopting again as Dennis Van 
Roekel said, a portion of Chairman Rangel’s ABC school legislation. 
During the New York City fiscal crisis, construction was halted and 
maintenance was deferred to such an extent that it took the next 
30 years to fix the problems created by this inactivity and that 
doesn’t even touch upon the education losses that resulted that we 
are now only recovered from. 

I am confident, as I know most of you are, that our economy will 
recover, but I hope that in the process State and local governments 
will not be forced to inadvertently worsen the situation by making 
cuts that could prove harmful to future generations. We are talking 
about people’s lives here and irreversible outcomes if we pursue 
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shortsighted cuts. So, Mr. Chairman, the stimulus package you and 
the other Committee chairs are preparing is critical. After a na- 
tional election, the historic pattern has been for our Nation to come 
together. I hope this trend will continue this year and that Con- 
gress will work on a bipartisan basis to fix our economy and make 
the intelligent investments needed at this time. Thank you again 
for the opportunity to testify and I would be happy to answer ques- 
tions. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Weingarten follows:] 
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Testimony »f RrustlE Wtlngirten, 

President, Anifricau Fti-derufEc^n of Teachers, 

Before the House Committee on Ways and Moans 
October 29. 20UB 

Chairman Rangel, Ranking Member McCrcry, and other members 
of the Excuse Ways and Means G'ommillce, (hank you for this 
opportunity to testify un ihe urgent need tor Congress Lo pass an 
oconomiu stimulus package that chooses to invest — not divest in 
America's EuLurcat this important immem in our nation's histnry. My 
name is Kandi Wcingartcn and 9 am president of the American 
Federal ion of Teachers (AFT). ] am also president of ihe AFT L s New 
York City affiliate, the United Federation oFTeachers. 

On behalf of the mure than L.4 million members nf Lhe AFT, I am 
here loday to tell you that lhe number-one concern of AFT members 
who include K- 1 2 icaehers and olhei sdieol personnel, healthcare 
workers, slate and local public employees and higher education faculty 
and, slaff — and their families is lhe health of the economy. 


I 
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Some may think iL odd to see (tie president of the AFT at a hearing 

i:r I”.' fi :-ii.-.ii ■oii-iulu 1 ' Fii.H llif -in |ilr l';;; I islliiil cdoi'alii 1 lln 

economy arc intertwined, Neither is strong; when the other is weak. 
When she wonuniy is weak, workers lose she ir jobs, iheir hwm% and 
their healtticanc- The eUcct of these losses doesn't his just the workers., il 
also uffecls their children. our students, And wkn the economy is weak 
and governments, make spending cuts, all too often they make them in 
K-Ifi education. Unfortunately many slates feeling the economic panch 
are already beginning to make cuts in education 

• Virginia is mak ing cut? to higher education; 

• Florida is reducing k-12 per-pupil aid and slashing support for 

higher education: 

■ Maryland is Cutting funding for school improvement programs; 

• And just yesterday, ( jov. J >eval Patrick of Massachusetts 
announced that hudgeL shortfalls will moan scaling buck his 
education reform agenda. 
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Those cuts today will have a Iasi inn impact on i he quality of' education 
wtt children receive and. consequently, on tomotrow’s work force We 
cannot have- a vibrant, strong economy without wetl-prcpared students. 

Thai's Ivh L-ii.nii'.hcil n r ! _■ i - 1 even In dm Oil Ik .ill ri nc. arc 
so critical. Consider Ibis Eindiny, from ihe National Institute fur burly 
Education Research, which reports that for every dollar invested in 
preschool, the return is $7 based oei (he reduced easts of remedial 
education and justice system expenditures, and the increased earnings 
and taxable revenues, Jor participants. 

So my message el> you is simple: As Congress worts 1o assemble a 
plan to stabilize and strengthen our economy, it musl rccognice the 
short- iirtd long-term benefit* of providing assistance to cash-strapped 
slates so they ean continue to provide important public service*. such as 
quality public education and healthcare* and are noi constrained at a time 
when these investments are needed most. In addition, the package also 

i 
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must address, the other needs of middle- and Lower-income families and 
workers who have been hie hardest by the struggling economy. 

DieTtcuLt limes defflurl huld action The boldest action that you 
can lake now i s the simplest: Invest in the Joundal ions of our country’s 
strength jobs, educatiun andi healthcare. 

States and loealLtLcs across Ameura are dealing with record budget 
deficits.. According lo ilw Center on Budget and Policy Priorities, at least 
slates faced or arc facing shortfalls in llucir budgets for this fiscal 
year. The problem?; are expected Lo continue into next year and beyond. 
One factor contributing Lo the slaic budget crisis is the high rate of home 
foreclosures und declining property values across the nalLun. In Ohio, 
which I will be visiting lomorrow, ouein every 362 Cleveland homes 
and one in every 3^5 Cincinnati homes was in some stage of foreclosure 
last month. And in rk'Hoit. which I also will visit tomorrow, one out of 
every Ifld housing units was in the same silual ion. Each, of these 
statistics represents multiple personal IrugedLss. And they foretell 


-t 
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antUhcr crisis — llic eroding base tor funding public education to mewl oE'' 
our communities. And itjiii-i gels wonrf Higjher unemploy meal rates are 
resulting in lower consumer spending and decreasing sates las receipts. 
Taken l9gdlMf b uLL of this mentis lower revenues and cult; in crucial 
sectors such as ertuealion. hcalthcaie and infrastructure, all of which arc 
integral tu improving the economic sccurily and quality oftife of our 
citizens. Even without cues, stale and local governments would be hand 
pressed 1o provide die same level of services in a time of fluctuating 
energy and fuel ctxsls. Tor school district, Ibis has resulted in 
consolidated or eliminated bus routes, fewer supplies and instructional 
assistants, ihc luxs of professional developtnail fur staJT, and increased 
class si?cs. ''Enrichment’' has become an unalTordahlc ’'cKtra” in many 
communities, as school systems cut back on field Inps, extracurricular 
activities and alhldie* 

While ik« economic landscape is bleak, ilic worst possible outcome 
lor our nation would he for governments at all levels to rarest from their 
Commitments in these -ureas and backslide into a silualiun from which it 

5 



could lake decodes to recover. Hie fiscal turmoil ihat has gripped our 
nation lit recent months Joes noi change the fact ilial investing in 
education and other public services is just as important today os it was 
yesterday and arguably is fur more important. In fact, these public 
service* are essential 1o getting us nut of Litis recession. Wc should he 
moving aggressively toward investing in strengthening our public 
services, our infrastructure, our schools and healthcare, Only by Join® 
will wc be competitive in the international marketplace and able to 
remain a world leader 

Tod;iy L s fiscal CT5sis presents Congress with both challenges; and 
opportunities. 

Congress and the Bush administration shady have worked 
together in passing two bipartisan initiatives to lessen the ensis, by 
enacting laws, aming taxes to stimulate the economy and approving 
S7iUi billion to stabilize the housing and financial markets. 
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But mart work must be dune. Anti it rnusl be dune now. It is my 
sinceic hope that we will not uaic for lint new administration, and that 
the- current administration w ill start now to work with Congress mid the 
new president lo develop a prudent, Comprehensive countercyclical 
package Ip protect those ivht> did not gel relief in the first I wo hills;. Most 
economists tell its lhal this economic ensis will last at least two years. 
and I believe Hie next Congress and the new president will have to pass 
additional legislation to address mu conlinituig economic problems. 

What follows are my reco mmen ilali on s to help slates continue Lo 
invest in education and oilier public Services while also helping those 
most vulnerable citizens in our nation. 

* F.xpanrf and Raise I . 1 nemplnymcn r Insurance Benefits., 

1 his commillee has previmsly attempted to pass legislation 
to expand unemployment insurance: benefits. This should 
continue to remain a priority hem in the stimulus package. 
Without now legislation, according to the National 
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Employment Law Project, approximately KiHflKSO jobless 
peniOTiii will ejthausL ilieir be-neiiLs. Il is clear, given Lhv 
accelerating rate of unemployment, that people will need 
both additional time to find new jobs and support while doing 
so. Prom an educational standpoint, family mobility and 
homelessness often increase with rising unemployment rates, 
and we know thaL ibis type of Instability negatively affects 
the performance of achuoL-ag.e children in the classroom. 

* Offer fiscal Relief to States. This must be a top priority, 
given the growing number of stales facing budget -shortfalls. 
Absent federal assistance, stales- will he forced to cut services 
lit balance their budgets, at a time when citizens need them 
merit. 3 urge Congress to accomplish this by increasing the 
federal government’s contribution to die state’s Medicaid 
program to i35 billion and by increasing funds by S20 billion 
lor the Social Service Block Grant (Title XX), which ii used 
for social services programs administered by ibc states. The-se 

a 
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countercyclical programs not only will help ensure the 
availability of needed health and social services but a lac will 
help address the revenue shortfalls facing state and local 
governments by providing essential financial relief that will 
protect the provision of public services. 

• federal Infrastructure Investment, federal assistance for 
the rebui Idi tig of our crumbl i ng i n restructure offers a dual 
benefit — improved roads, schools, bridges and water systems 
as well as more jobs for either unemployed or 
underemployed workers. Rcudy-to-go school construction 
and maintenance projects arc an important pa ri of this 
essential rebuilding process and arc clearly needed. A 
preliminary report on “School Infrastructure Funding Needs" 
that was conducted tor (lie AFT estimates ihai the need for 
school infrastructure funding stands at i2S(S billion. The 
National Center for Education Statistics estimates that the 
average age of the main instructional public school building 
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is 40 years. In addition, the U.N. Government Accountability 
GfHee lias estimated ihtiL 70 percent of alt schools reported 
dial they bad deferred maintenance of die it buildings and 
needed additional funding to brine, then up to standard. The 
total deferred maintenance exceeded Sl(Kl billion. In 
addition, 1 have received numerous reports from our afTi Hates 
□round the country detailing how sLatc and local governments 
Lire unable to sell bonds or arc delaying bond issuances 
because of the higher price of borrowing brought on by (he 
credit crunch. Taken together, dit^ means more children 
attend schools without adequate ventilation, acoustics Lind 
light, and more money is being wasted on inefficient healing 
and cooling systems. Wc arc losing opportunities to create 
21st-century leiaming environments. I would be remiss if I 
did not point out the important contribution that the Mouse- 
passed stimulus package made as it included V-. billion in 
grants for school construction and renovation. I'ltis 
committee can add to dial investment by adopting a portion 
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of Chairman Rangel’s America’s Heller Classroom Art, 
which provides federal intercsl payments on school 
construction, bonds During llie New York City fatal erisis ip 
Ihf 70s, construction was halted and maintenance was 
deterred tn such an exlcnl thal it took. Ihe next 30 years In tlx 
1 be problems created by this* inactivity, And that doesn't Overt 
loueh upon ctio educational losses that tesulled. 

J am confident I hat we will pull out of this fiscal downLurn. Uut L 
hope dial s-Uilc ami local governments will not have been farted Lo 
inadvctlcnl ly worsen <Ik siltmlion by making cute in education and 
healthcare that could prove harm till tiir years Ln come nr — tar worse, 
because we arc talking about people's lives here — could be irreversible. 
Rather llian containing Lhe problem by investing in proven engines of 
our economy, such short-sighicd euis could tum a serious but 
containable economic downturn intoacnsis of such magmLude at will 
harm generations to come. 


II 
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Mr. Chairman., (he stimulus puofcage you anti other tom mince 
chiii rs. are preparing will probably be (he first or several additional pieces 
of leu is lotion required :cj address :i recession that likely will be with us 
for id least (lie ne*J few years. There is- no doubt ?h<H this will he a trying, 
period for our nation. I am hopeful it will he a time of bipartisan 
euuperalion. After a national election, the historic pallcm has been for 
the nation to come together. I hope this will he Use case, and you can be 
sure (hat the American federation of Teachers wilt do all within its 
power o> help in (his important process.. 

Thank you again for this opportunity to share' the AFT'S views on 
this important matter. 


It 


Chairman RANGEL. Thank you, Madam President, and again, 
thank you to the entire panel for sharing your views with us and 
in recognizing that if we are going to do this in a bipartisan way, 
we are going to have to impress the Members of Congress within 
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your cities and within your State. Of course, recruiting your mem- 
bers doesn’t apply of course to Governor Sanford, which I would 
suggest that you can leave your members alone and tell them to 
stay at home. 

But having said that, Governor, do you recognize our Nation is 
going through a severe fiscal crisis at this time and do you agree 
that the likes of which has never been seen since the Great Depres- 
sion? 

Mr. SANFORD. Absolutely. 

Chairman RANGEL. Do you believe that there is any role for the 
Federal Government to play as it relates to the fiscal institutions? 
Since you opposed the $700 billion recovery, do you think that we 
should have given any financial assistance to these institutions at 
all? 

Mr. SANFORD. I personally don’t. If you look at our numbers in 
terms of — it’s interesting that the latest 

Chairman RANGEL. No, that’s good for me. So, you don’t believe 
we should have any responsibility exposing to the taxpayer to any- 
thing as it relates to that problem? 

Mr. SANFORD. Well, they are already exposed. 

Chairman RANGEL. But you would not have supported 

Mr. SANFORD. I would not support adding to that exposure 
which is the nature of borrowing when you are already in a hole. 
The old saying if you’re in a ditch, part of the quickest way to get 
out is to quit digging. 

Chairman RANGEL. Do the people in South Carolina — have you 
felt the increase in unemployment at all in South Carolina? 

Mr. SANFORD. Absolutely, as has the rest of the Nation. But 
the issue goes back to this larger notion. I have a chart here that 
shows household debt as a percentage of GDP. In 1953, we were 
at 20 percent; today we are at 100 percent. 

Chairman RANGEL. Governor, you said Federal intervention 
was infectious, and that’s kind of rough language that affects our 
economy with unnecessary and unintended fiscal consequences. So, 
I just want to see whether there is anything that we can do as a 
Government that you would agree makes some sense. Now, would 
you support unemployment compensation for these people that are 
unemployed in South Carolina? 

Mr. SANFORD. We have obviously a program in place. The ques- 
tion is should we add to it. 

Chairman RANGEL. I know — I am just asking. I don’t want to 
be offensive and infect anything that relates to your concept of your 
Government. So, therefore, I want to make certain that is there 
anything that we can do that you agree with? Unemployment com- 
pensation, expand it, modernization, picking up those people who 
are looking for work and can’t find it. Should the Federal Govern- 
ment look at that? Forget stimulus. Should we do it? Should we be 
involved in Medicaid and Medicare? Should we be involved in as- 
sisting and getting people an education, training, and being com- 
petitive? Should we do anything that would allow us to be competi- 
tive to get out of the fiscal mess that we are in that you would 
agree is the proper role for government? 
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Mr. SANFORD. Sure. That’s why I made the last point that I 
made which is there are a whole series of unfunded Federal man- 
dates at the State level that run us about 400 

Chairman RANGEL. That is not in States that were made under 

your watch and my watch. We are looking ahead now 

Mr. LINDER. Mr. Chairman, why don’t you let him answer your 
questions? 

Mr. SANFORD. So, there are very substantial unfunded man- 
dates and 

Chairman RANGEL. Well, unfunded mandates, you can’t put 
that in a stimulus package. The gentleman from Georgia 
Mr. LINDER. If the Chairman will yield, I think what he said 
was he is not in favor of another stimulus package because all of 
these things could be more helpful to get rid of the unfunded man- 
dates that could help themselves. 

Chairman RANGEL. Well, I heard what he said. I don’t have a 
hearing problem. I just want to be able as the Chair to get answers 
to my questions and not answers to questions I did not ask. 

Mr. LINDER. Mr. Chairman, if you will yield further, the point 
I made was, if you want answers to your questions, let him answer 
them. 

Chairman RANGEL. I thank the gentleman for his direction. 

Do you support the Federal Unemployment Compensation pro- 
gram? 

Mr. SANFORD. I do. We obviously have a program in place 

Chairman RANGEL. Do you support expanding that program? 

Mr. SANFORD. I don’t. In other words, I would 

Chairman RANGEL. That answers me, Governor. We don’t have 
the problem that he thinks we have. That answers it. 

Do you support any Federal assistance for infrastructure, 
bridges, roads, schools? Do you think the Federal Government 
should be involved at all? 

Mr. SANFORD. The Federal Government is involved and 

Chairman RANGEL. Do you think we should continue to be in- 
volved? I don’t want to get involved in unintended mandates. 

Mr. SANFORD. The details matter here because again I go back 
to the basic reality which is you have got to differentiate between 

investment and borrowing to invest. The Federal Government 

Chairman RANGEL. I don’t have a problem, Governor, with my 
question. Do you think the Federal Government should be involved 
in assisting in providing health care for the people in South Caro- 
lina? 

Mr. SANFORD. Obviously, because we administer Medicaid, 
which is a Federal-State program that helps a lot of people in 
South Carolina. 

Chairman RANGEL. What makes you think the Federal Govern- 
ment should have that obligation to take care of the health care of 
the people in South Carolina? 

Mr. SANFORD. You are changing the words. You said should the 
Government be involved versus should we again expand that obli- 
gation? In other words, the two are different. We have a program. 
It is unsustainable. It has been growing at 9V2, 10 percent a year 
over the last 10 years, and the question going forward, and this is 
the larger point that David Walker and Pete Peterson and a whole 
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host of others are making, which is if you have $52 trillion of accu- 
mulated liability, of political promises that have been made but not 
paid for, ultimately just as was the case with the homeowner 
whose households became underwater from a credit standpoint, 
somebody has got to pay for it. 

Chairman RANGEL. How about in tornadoes, floods and hurri- 
canes, do you think the Federal Government should be there for 
the people in the States at all? 

Mr. SANFORD. Again, the Federal Government is 

Chairman RANGEL. I am asking you if you think we should be. 
We are. Do you think we should be? 

Mr. SANFORD. Well, you are not asking the question that again, 
I am making which is 

Chairman RANGEL. I am so sorry. The Chair apologizes for not 
framing a question which you can answer. I yield to Mr. McCrery. 

Mr. MCCRERY. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I think the exchange 
between the Chairman and Governor Sanford highlights the under- 
lying philosophical discussion that needs to be had. Many of us, 
Mr. Chairman, as you know, and I have no doubt that you went 
through the same many hours of deliberation when we passed the 
$700 billion package of assistance to the private sector, many of us 
voted for that very reluctantly because we were concerned about 
the precedent that that set. We were concerned about the erosion 
of the clear distinction between the public sector and the private 
sector, and I think Governor Sanford and your questions to the 
Governor bring to light the fundamental differences between States 
and the Federal Government and the responsibilities of each. 

We have, to a great extent, over the past, say, 40 years or so 
blurred what were fairly traditional lines and some would say even 
constitutional lines between State responsibilities and Federal re- 
sponsibilities and what many are suggesting here today is that we 
blur those lines even further, Mr. Chairman. I have concerns about 
that. I believe that fundamentally government which is closest to 
the people is government that is the most effective and the most 
responsive to the people. By definition, the Federal Government 
based in Washington, D.C. is the farthest away from the people. 

So, the more power and the more money we take into Wash- 
ington for redistribution around the country, the less responsive 
the Government becomes to the people. I think that is a funda- 
mental question that should not be made light of. I think Governor 
Sanford, at least based on what I have heard him say here today 
and based on what I know about him, falls squarely on the side of 
maintaining some of those distinct lines between state responsibil- 
ities and Federal responsibilities. So, Governor Sanford, I would 
just like for you to share with us — I know your State has not been 
immune to the economic conditions prevalent around the country 
and that you too are facing a budget shortage in your state. Can 
you share with us some of the steps that your State Government 
is taking to rectify the situation, to close that budget gap? 

Mr. SANFORD. Yes. The House and Senate came back in. They 
dealt with the budget shortfall the old fashion the way, and that 
is they made cuts. They submitted those cuts to me. I have until 
tomorrow to dispense with those cuts or veto some portion thereof. 
It is more than $400 million worth of real cuts that the bodies 
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made in bipartisan fashion, and so I guess my simple point is 
this 

Mr. MCCRERY. Can you give us some examples of those cuts? 

Mr. SANFORD. I mean, literally A to Z with regard to govern- 
ment. There was no silver bullet. They are painful throughout 
agencies. As much as possible, they attempted to protect Medicaid 
for its impact with regard to people in need in health care and to 
protect education. So, there were more moderate cuts there. There 
were very substantial cuts in sort of a whole host of other areas 
of government. 

Mr. MCCRERY. As a Governor of your State, are you concerned 
that these cuts that you are about to make in State spending will 
set back your State for 30 years or more in terms of the progress 
of South Carolina? 

Mr. SANFORD. No, I don’t think so. Because if you look across 
our State and Governor Paterson’s State, other States across this 
country, there are a lot of families out there, a lot of little busi- 
nesses out there that are making real world cuts in what they do. 
It doesn’t mean that their business will be toppled for the next 30 
years. It means they had to make the best decision within the con- 
text of a number of bad choices that were before them. 

So, if a small business can cut, if a large business can cut in 
some cases I think it ought to be mirrored at the Federal and State 
level because that’s the reality of what is happening in the econ- 
omy after all. 

Mr. MCCRERY. Does South Carolina have a rainy day fund? 

Mr. SANFORD. We do. We have a capital reserve fund. 

Mr. MCCRERY. Are you using that now? 

Mr. SANFORD. We have. We have. 

Mr. MCCRERY. What, in your opinion, would general revenue 
sharing which is to a large extent what some are talking about do 
to the incentive for States to create and maintain rainy day funds? 

Mr. SANFORD. Again, I think that that is why I talked about 
in my testimony I talked about unintended — well-intentioned but 
unintended consequences and for States that have been more fis- 
cally prudent, for the States that have set aside rainy day funds, 
for the States that have exhausted those rainy day funds, there 
would be the same effect that many people feel out there and say- 
ing wait, Wall Street’s being bailed out but I am not being bailed 
out for a poor decision that I may or may not have made. 

If I might get back to just what the Chairman was getting at just 
a moment ago, because we do see it through a different point of 
view, what I am saying is this: The way that you want to frame 
the question because you are a very smart guy and you want to get 
it framed within the context that you want to frame it is should 
government be involved or not, for instance, with regard to Federal 
disaster? I don’t think there is a Governor out there who would say 
that the Federal Government shouldn’t have a role in Federal dis- 
aster. 

Our State was impacted by FEMA when Hurricane Hugo hit. I 
suspect we will be impacted down the road ahead. The question 
though, and I think this is the real question of this additional $150 
billion that you are talking about, is should the Federal Govern- 
ment’s role be expanded? Because one of the trend lines that we 
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seem to see is that with every disaster that comes our way, there 
is yet another Federal response. I mean, think about 9/11. 

With 9/11 at that time, about 25,000 airport security folks were 
federalized even though countries like Israel who have a real vest- 
ed interest in security and are doing an awfully good job of security 
have private contractors that take care of that same function. Or 
think about Katrina. Did some things go wrong with regard to 
emergency preparedness and emergency response there? Abso- 
lutely. But what it has precipitated is a big forward response from 
the standpoint of the Federal Government. In some cases, the Fed- 
eral Government taking over emergency response efforts that have 
historically been handled at the local government level, at the May- 
oral level or at the State level. 

So, now, in the wake of this crisis that is before us, the question 
is not will Government be involved? The Government has been in- 
volved, always will be involved. But particularly given that some 
of the making of this crisis was created by Fannie Mae and Freddie 
Mac, quasi governmental entities, by a Federal policy, a variety of 
other things that were in play at the Federal level, should the re- 
sponse be yet another growing of Federal Government’s role and 
scope in every one of our lives? I fall on the side of believing very 
strongly that that would create very strong negative untended con- 
sequences with the expansion, not, again, present involvement, but 
the expansion, particularly in light of the $52 trillion worth of li- 
abilities the Federal Government already has. 

Mr. MCCRERY. Thank you, Governor. One quick question for 
Mr. Mongan. 

Mr. Mongan, you spoke about infrastructure projects that have 
been put on suspension, that have been suspended because of lack 
of money to go forward and I suppose by implication we would con- 
sider those projects ready to go. I mean, all the engineering has 
been done, everything has been set, you have just got to put money 
on the ground and construct; is that right? 

Mr. MONGAN. Yes, that’s correct. The numbers 

Mr. MCCRERY. Do you have any number that quantifies the 
amount of such suspended projects around the country? 

Mr. MONGAN. The numbers that I cited, this $40 billion rep- 
resents information that we received from Federal sources, testi- 
mony at the transportation and investment Committee of these 
suspended projects 

Mr. MCCRERY. $40 billion. 

Mr. MONGAN. Yes. 40 billion that are available, ready to go. 

Mr. MCCRERY. Okay. Thank you very much. 

Chairman RANGEL. It would be helpful if we got that informa- 
tion about the schools around the country as well, those that are 
in the pipeline because of the immediate nature of infusing re- 
sources in this area is very important. 

The Chair now recognizes the distinguished gentleman from 
California, Chairman of the Health Committee, Mr. Stark. 

Mr. STARK. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would like to thank the 
panel for their input today. I wish we had a hospital administrator 
here and we could talk about that infrastructure in many parts of 
our country which lags behind and particularly in my State where 
Earthquakes are going to force us to spend probably $100 billion 
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just to make a hospital safe. But I want to draw the distinction for 
a moment just between two approaches. One of our distinguished 
leaders across the aisle today suggested that the way to stimulate 
the economy is to basically cut $100 billion in taxes and give it to 
large corporations in the form of reduced corporate taxes. 

That would amount to some hundred, $125 billion a year less 
revenue that the Federal Government would get and thereby in- 
crease the deficit $100 billion a year to help large corporations. The 
opposing approach, I guess, that I would favor is if we are going 
to increase the deficit to use that to create jobs and invest that in 
infrastructure, which when we are all done, at least would leave 
us with, at the worst, a bandshell, at the best, maybe a new school 
or a hospital or something that people could use for the many years 
that our children will be paying off that debt. But at least it is 
there and would not result in just more very rich corporate execu- 
tives making billions of dollars a year. 

But this same leader across the aisle in his tour around the 
country said that he wasn’t sure that you could increase construc- 
tion. His comment was, and I am quoting here, that everything 
that could be built is being built. Now, I heard Governor Paterson 
earlier talk about — and I liked his quote — a shovel -ready project. 
So, my question is to our two distinguished panelists in the edu- 
cation field, do you think that every municipality and county and 
State in this country has a “shovel-ready project” that would im- 
prove the education of our children whether they are preschool or 
college age? Aren’t there numerous projects that would put addi- 
tional people to work immediately in the education field? Ms. 
Weingarten? 

Ms. WEINGARTEN. We will get you, for the record, the types of 
project we think are ready to go already. 

Mr. STARK. Across the country. 

Ms. WEINGARTEN. Across the country. I know in New York be- 
cause of some of the escalating costs we have at least several mil- 
lion, maybe a billion dollars worth of ready-to-go construction that 
if we had the funding to do it, people could put shovels in the 
ground. They have already been done. There has been a 5-year con- 
struction project and zoning program and whatnot. 

Mr. STARK. I would ask then, if I could, Mr. Palmer and Mr. 
Firestine, and I can help, Mr. Firestine, because I know where 
there are a few potholes in Montgomery County and I am not so 
familiar with Mr. Palmer’s area. But do you guys have projects 
that are right on the shelf that you could get going in less than 90 
days if you had additional funding? 

Mr. PALMER. Yes, absolutely. We have schools that are put on 
hold. We have designed them, the architecture done. Schools that 
could go now that could be built green, projects, sidewalk repairs, 
road projects that could go right now and help spur our economy. 
But I just want to mention something that Mr. McCrery said ear- 
lier about believing that government that is closest to the people, 
well, let me just tell you that mayors, you can’t get closer than 
Mayors. You are hearing from the past president, immediate past 
president of the U.S. Council of Mayors. 

We have testimony and reports of what we recommend, and 
hearing from people that are closest to the people, we believe that 
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there is a fundamental partnership that should exist between the 
Federal Government and cities to help us because we can’t do it 
alone, whether it is in the stimulus package to help as it relates 
to transit, putting moneys into our roads, intermodal transpor- 
tation. 

We are the ones that deal with families that are losing their 
home. We are the people that are dealing with the people that have 
small businesses that can’t make it because we have a water main 
break that has closed their street for 3 weeks and they are about 
to lose thousands of dollars. So, there is a fundamental partnership 
that needs to exist. Cities cannot be left on their own to pull our- 
selves up by our bootstraps when we don’t have boots nor straps, 
and we certainly believe that the Federal Government can work in 
partnership to create jobs in our communities because at the end 
of the day, the cities are the ones that you read about that are hav- 
ing the most problems. 

Mr. STARK. I have exceeded my time, but I think that the wit- 
nesses clearly point up the distinction that we can cut taxes, which 
puts a burden of further deficit on our children whether it is an 
increased State deficit in California or in South Carolina, or in 
New York or the Federal Government, or we can take that same 
increase of deficit and put some people to work, and that has a 
multiplier effect that I think would help us dig out of this recession 
far more quickly. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for indulging me in the extra time. 

Chairman RANGEL. Thank you, Mr. Stark. 

Before I recognize Mr. Camp, it has come to my attention that 
my Governor has to leave and I ask unanimous consent that he be 
given an opportunity to tell us whether or not he has been per- 
suaded by Governor Sanford as it relates to the testimony because 
I would hate to go back home and find out that he thinks he made 
a big mistake in asking for help. 

Governor Paterson 

Mr. PATERSON. Governor Sanford turned my microphone on 
again to stop hearing from me, that he has gotten a little tired of 
my remarks. 

But actually, I think Governor Sanford makes a couple good and 
it has to do with money going to the wrong places, and that at this 
time in our history when we have seen the frugality of spending 
going the wrong direction, recklessly and without regard for human 
dignity, I think we do have to pay a lot of attention to that. But 
I really do believe that there are needed services provided by the 
States, by the State governments, who do have to practice a great 
deal more of restraint in terms of spending but that they would go 
in the right place. 

Now, the Federal bailout package and Governor Sanford talked 
about who is bailing out the bailers? Well, I mean we have to be 
careful about that. The bailout package, the $700 billion, one of the 
first ideas that was proposed by the Secretary of the Treasury, who 
was given almost unilateral control over it and not even responsive 
to the Justice Department, was to actually give — was actually to 
buy up the subprime mortgage debt of a lot of these banks, and in 
no way touching the structure of the banks themselves. I think 
that is what Governor Sanford was sort of talking about. 
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I am very happy that Prime Minister Brown in Great Britain 
had a different way of looking at it, which was to recapitalize the 
banks. If you are going to do a bailout, you have to come in — you 
have to get rid of the board of directors. You have to get rid of the 
people that got you into the problem in the first place. That is what 
our country is doing right now, and I think that is the right way 
to conduct a bailout in a way that the taxpayer now becomes an 
investor and if these stocks begin to go up again, we can actually 
make money or recover the resources we gave to the bailout. 

So, I think that in terms of the States, you have to understand 
that a lot of our States, even though I am, at times, critical of how 
our State has managed in its own perimeters, the fact is that New 
York in 2006 got back $61.2 billion less than we paid in taxes to 
the Federal Government and in 2007, the statistics are now in. We 
got $86.9 billion less than we paid into the Federal Government. 
There is no other State that is even close. California is up to $55 
billion that they get back less than they pay into the Federal 
Treasury. So, when I came in today, I saw in the newspapers that 
the Governor is coming to Washington, hat in hand, and the Gov- 
ernor is coming to Washington to beg. 

I am not here to beg. I am here to say that New York doesn’t 
need a handout. We need a hand back. We need the same resources 
that we have distributed to our National economy to bail that econ- 
omy out many times, to help other States that get back far more 
than they pay in taxes. What we need right now is someone to rec- 
ognize that a crisis, a national disaster, its epicenter is in Wash- 
ington. Where Washington has the flu, New York has pneumonia. 
The $1.5 billion that we have to close our budget deficit this year, 
combined with the $12.5 billion that we will have to find a way to 
ameliorate next year, that $14 billion divided over what is our gen- 
eral fund, that is, our resources absent Federal money that goes di- 
rectly to counties and villages and also special dedicated revenue 
funds, is $56 billion. So, in other words, we have a deficit that is 
25 percent of our entire expendable resource, and we think that be- 
cause we have already demonstrated — my first day in office, I cut 
the agencies 3 V 2 percent and cut them again 3 months later. 

Our State agencies have now down 10 percent. We are practicing 
the fiscal discipline that we think that Washington is looking for, 
and we are going to have to, in many ways, look to the Federal 
Government for assistance right now as we try to keep the Main 
Streets all over New York that are not affected at all, whether they 
are in Syracuse or Rochester or the north country of New York, 
Massina, Utica, other places, Bay Shore on Long Island, other 
places that are not going to benefit from anything that goes to Wall 
Street. 

Chairman RANGEL. Thank you, Governor. I know you have to 
leave, and Governor Sanford, you will have another chance to per- 
suade me before you leave. 

Let me thank Congressman Camp for his patience here and rec- 
ognize him for his contribution. 

Mr. CAMP. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I want to 
thank all of you for your testimony today and really relating to us 
the difficulties you are all facing with this economic downturn from 
your States and representing cities and the organizations also that 
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you represent, and I appreciate the very sincere testimony you 
gave today. 

I do think it’s critical that Congress take immediate steps to get 
the economy back on track and as Governor Paterson said in his 
oral testimony he would like to see us lower taxes on business. I 
think we should be talking about tax relief in this Committee for 
small businesses and families and we should be talking about ways 
to protect the investments of seniors and maybe that is suspending 
investment taxes or suspending the required forced distributions 
from 401(K) plans. 

We should be talking about cutting taxes to stimulate growth 
and investment, which brings me to my question. Governor San- 
ford, you have a record of cutting taxes in South Carolina and re- 
ducing spending as you have outlined, and when you reduced taxes, 
did you create jobs or did you lose jobs in South Carolina. 

Mr. SANFORD. We gained jobs. We are up roughly 150,000 net 
jobs from where we started 6 years ago. So, on a net basis, we posi- 
tively gained them. 

Mr. CAMP. It is very rare to hear somebody come to this Com- 
mittee and say please don’t provide me with any more Federal 
money. So, I think that may be the reason why you may have re- 
ceived some of the reaction you have gotten today. But I noted in 
your chart says that State spending has increased 122 percent in 
the last 15 years. While Federal spending 108 percent in the last 
15 years, which proves that more money for States might simply 
just mean more permanent State spending. Given that, is there 
any flexibility that Congress could provide you over current dollars 
that the States relieve and do you have any specifics on the flexi- 
bility that you might be able to receive that could be helpful? 

Mr. SANFORD. That is why I specifically mentioned unfunded 
mandates. As the Mayor just mentioned, the rubber meets the road 
at the mayoral level, at the county level and the State level and 
if you look at a number of those different mandates, I think that 
at the local level we have a far better grasp of the problem. I think 
we have a far better sense of how to deal with the problem than 
with all due respect the folks in Washington. So, you look at the 
number, $428 million worth of unfunded mandates at the Federal 
level to South Carolina that frankly would help us a lot more than 
a stimulus package, just simply allowing us more flexibility in how 
we spend our own money at the State level. 

I would also say this: What needs to be remembered about con- 
templated deficits is that it is an eventual rise in taxes. A deficit 
is simply a deferred tax because if you believe in the soundness of 
our dollar and the credit worthiness of the United States, any accu- 
mulated deficit simply means that is an accumulated tax. So, what 
some people are saying that we will just increase the deficit to in- 
crease a stimulus package is to say we will increase taxes, and I 
don’t think you are ever going to grow the economy by ultimately 
increasing taxes. 

Mr. CAMP. We have seen in the last 2 years the deficit increase 
by about 77 percent, and that doesn’t include the rescue package. 
It could be much higher. It doesn’t include the potential deficit 
spending in the stimulus package. So, we are seeing a pretty sig- 
nificant increase in the Federal budget deficit in just the last cou- 
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pie of years, and that follows the last 3 years of actual declining 
annual deficits. You have mentioned the concern that this may ulti- 
mately mean higher taxes down the road. If we are trying to stimu- 
late the economy and stimulate a pro-growth agenda and economic 
growth and job creation, how will raising taxes ultimately help do 
that? We are hearing this may be on incomes of at least $150,000 
if you hear the vice presidential nominee, the Democrat vice presi- 
dential nominee in his recent remarks. What do you think this will 
do to economic growth in South Carolina? 

Mr. SANFORD. I think it would hurt it in our State. I think it 
would hurt it in other States. It is interesting in the conversation 
about the possibility of $1 trillion dollar deficit this year in Wash- 
ington. Barney Frank said, “I believe later on that there should be 
tax increases to deal with those deficits.” That was his quote. 
Again, you look at this notion of increasing taxes, I think it has the 
so-called Laffer curve. I think that the historic example of what has 
happened with countries around the globe in their experimen- 
tations with tax rates is that if you increase taxes, there will be 
a drag on the underlying economy. So, that is why I think we ought 
to be paying particular attention on that front. 

I would also mention the fact that some of the worthy public 
works projects that were just mentioned, Government at the Fed- 
eral level, I think, is a very inefficient way of getting the dollars 
there. If you look for instance at the bandshell — I guess Pete was 
talking a moment ago about the worst you end up with is a 
bandshell, the best you end up with is some other infrastructure 
project that might be more notable. But even in what is talked 
about with this bill is, I understand, about $14 billion would go for 
infrastructure out of a total of $150 billion. 

So, that is 1 in $10 that is actually going to infrastructure. The 
other important point to remember is that John Macon, who is a 
noted scholar at the American Enterprise Institute, did a study of 
the so-called lost decade within Japan, and what Japan tried to do 
was just that. We put a lot of money into infrastructure and maybe 
that will get our economy going. That proved not to be the case in 
Japan over that 10-year time period. 

Mr. CAMP. Okay. Thank you. I see my time has expired, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Chairman RANGEL. Let me make two things clear. There is no 
$150 billion package, and we will not have any package at all un- 
less the President agrees, and of course, we are trying to in order 
to get the President’s agreement to make it as bipartisan as we 
can. If you really want to get involved in presidential candidates 
and Barney Frank, I reserve the time to talk about your vice presi- 
dential candidate, but I don’t think you want that to happen. Well, 
I just don’t believe that this should be the forum in determining 
anything except what is best for the people in our congressional 
districts and the country and I will restrain myself in trying to 
make certain we stay on that road. 

I would like to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. LEVIN. Thank you and welcome. Mr. Firestine, just two 
quick comments and then I want to go back to you, Mr. Sanford. 
Your suggestion regarding TARP, talk to financial services. I think 
it makes sense but it’s not within our jurisdiction. But the AMT 
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issue is within our jurisdiction. Mr. Chairman and Mr. McCrery, I 
hope will take a look at that if there is a package. 

Chairman RANGEL. Well, certainly, as it relates to the bond- 
ing — 

Mr. LEVIN. Exactly. Exactly. 

So, Mr. McCrery, you said that you thought that Governor 
Sanford’s testimony helped show the basic differences between the 
two sides here, and Mr. Rangel has emphasized we try to bridge 
them. So, I want to try to see if we can bring this a bit. You were 
asked about unemployment comp. The question is extending the 
benefits which we have done in all previous recessions and we did 
once, and a bill passed this House just before we left, 368-28 to ex- 
tend the benefits 7 weeks for those — for everybody and an addi- 
tional 13 for those over 6 percent. I want to be clear this isn’t a 
new program. You are opposed to what passed the House and is 
now in the Senate extending unemployment compensation benefits? 

Mr. SANFORD. In its present form 

Mr. LEVIN. But 

Mr. SANFORD. Because there is a substantial additional cost to 
doing so. I keep going back to my basic premise, which is, by all 
means, if you want to extend unemployment benefits but then cut 
some other area of Federal Government, I would applaud that ef- 
fort. That is not what is being contemplated. 

Mr. LEVIN. Well, except there is money. There are billions and 
billions of dollars in the trust fund for unemployment comp. The 
only reason it is scored is because of the unified budget. So, I think 
your State should, understand that you are with the 28 who voted 
no and opposed to the 368 including many Members of this Com- 
mittee on your side. 

Mr. SANFORD. I would grant you that it is always easy to spend 
somebody else’s money 

Mr. LEVIN. It is not somebody else’s money. 

Mr. SANFORD. Whose is it? 

Mr. LEVIN. It is the money of people who worked for it and the 
employers paid in for it for the purpose of extending. There are 2 
million plus people who have exhausted their benefits, including 
many thousands in South Carolina. 

Mr. SANFORD. Absolutely, but is that trust fund sustainable? 

Mr. LEVIN. It is very sustainable. That trust fund has more 
than enough money to pay for the extension. I think it shows the 
difference between the two parties. I don’t think we are blurring 
the difference. 

I want to ask you about the highway trust fund because you say 
instead of a bag of money with strings attached. Now, I think you 
receive ample funds to the highway program. Are you opposed to 
Federal highway program? 

Mr. SANFORD. We are a donor State. We send more money to 
Washington than we receive based on gas tax revenues. 

Mr. LEVIN. I am glad you raised that. We don’t have figures 
later — at least, I don’t have right before me beyond ’04, but I think 
the pattern is clear. This is South Carolina Federal tax paid versus 
Federal spending received. In ’04 South Carolina received $1.35 for 
every dollar that it paid in Federal taxes. Governor Paterson said 
the opposite is true in New York and in Michigan we have debated 
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this forever and now it’s up to 94 cents. So, you come here and say 
that you are a donor State in highway funds, but overall, you are 
a done State. It was in ’04, $1.35, and that pattern has been true — 
the figures go back — I have 1981 when it was $1.21, and then the 
last years I have for it, it was $1.34, $1.36, $1.35. So, I don’t under- 
stand it. Even though you are a donor State, how much do you re- 
ceive back now in highway funds? 

Mr. SANFORD. I don’t have the number at the tip of my tongue, 
but what I would say 

Mr. LEVIN. Are you opposed to the highway fund, to our high- 
way program? 

Mr. SANFORD. Yes, in its present form. I will give you the per- 
fect example. The question is in the delivery system itself. We can 
debate the merits of are you, a donor, versus not a donor State. We 
can go back and forth on that front and I would have numbers. You 
would have your sets of numbers. But what is interesting is 

Mr. LEVIN. My set of numbers aren’t mine. 

Mr. SANFORD. Right, I understand. But we could come up with 
different sets of numbers that we could debate on. But even if we 
said your numbers are right, I think what is interesting is still the 
inefficiency in the present model. For instance, Jim Clyburn, who 
is a Member of Congress from there in South Carolina, has pro- 
posed a $100 million bridge from Lone Star to Rimini. In other 
words, the folks in the Highway Department have said it is not 
needed. 

There are a lot of more compelling infrastructure projects in the 
State based on transportation need and based on traffic counts. Yet 
to have that road picked from Washington, D.C. I think is at odds 
with, again, this larger notion that the Mayor was just getting at 
which is at times local knows best. 

Mr. LEVIN. Look, Governor, you can pick out one earmark if you 
want. But the fact remains you come here and you talk about the 
role of the Federal Government. You want it diminished. You are 
a donee State in terms of Federal dollars dramatically so. You have 
a Federal highway program that is of major benefit to your State. 
You pick out one earmark and the infrastructure proposal is not to 
expand but to use an infrastructure that this country has benefited 
from. Essentially, I think you do shape, without getting into detail, 
the issue before the public this year and that is the role of Federal 
Government when times are difficult, when jobs are being lost, 
when a financial system is under immense pressure. I just want to 
close — you talk about the unfunded mandate and my time has ex- 
pired — of the $428,366 billion — these are your own figures — are in 
education. 

They are special ed and No Child Left Behind. Proposals that 
came through here on a bipartisan basis but have been under- 
funded in the last 8 years where the Republicans controlled the 
Congress. So, — and the mandate, the States aren’t carrying out 100 
percent special-ed in lieu of Federal moneys. So, to lump this all 
together when more than three-quarters is in education and the 
Congress that has been dominated by the party to which you be- 
long has not funded the mandates, I think you need not to talk 
about the role of Government but the way certain people within the 
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Government have exercised or failed to exercise an appropriate role 
of Government. 

Mr. SANFORD. Again, I understand what you are saying, but I 
keep going back to the deeper foundation that I am getting at 
which is we could come up with different programs, some of which 
we would find meritorious, some of which we wouldn’t. But the bot- 
tom line is at the Federal level it is absolutely unsustainable. We 
have accumulated $52 trillion of unfunded political promises, and 
either we are going to default on debt or we are going to raise taxes 
or we are going cut benefits dramatically down the line. 

Mr. LEVIN. You are talking to a now majority that has opposed 
the policies that have added $5 trillion to the debt of this country. 
You are preaching to the wrong choir. 

Mr. SANFORD. I am not preaching. I am just saying here is 
where we are. I am not saying it is Democrats’ fault; I am not say- 
ing it is Republicans’ fault. Both folks share some blame in that 
equation. But I am saying based on where we are now, can we add 
$150 billion worth of debt when we are already $52 trillion in the 
hole? 

Chairman RANGEL. The gentleman’s time has expired. I wish I 
could go around the country with Governor Sanford myself, but 
your point is well taken and I wish we could hear more from you. 

The Chair recognizes Mr. Ramstad, but before I do I would like 
to say that not only has it been a pleasure working with you but 
a part of your legislative legacy was that you brought some sense 
of fairness as to how we treat mental illness. You and Congress- 
man Kennedy should be proud of the effort that you made over the 
years, and while you were successful, now people don’t know how 
long you two actually worked at it. I want you to know it has just 
been a pleasure for all of us to have worked with you on that bill. 

Mr. RAMSTAD. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, for your 
very kind words and I want to thank all the Members of Com- 
mittee who worked on in a bipartisan way to achieve finally after 
12 long years mental health and chemical addiction treatment par- 
ity. According to the New York Times, 113 million Americans will 
now be able to access treatment over the next 10 years who other- 
wise would not. It is very gratifying and humbling to have been 
part of that effort with not only Congressman Kennedy, but Sen- 
ator Kennedy and Senator Domenici and many, many other Mem- 
bers. Thank you for your leadership on that, Mr. Chairman, and 
I want to thank Mr. Stark too as Chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Health. 

At this time, Mr. Chairman, I would just like to yield very briefly 
to the ranking Member. 

Mr. MCCRERY. Thank you, Mr. Ramstad. 

Just to set the record straight on special ed funding, IDEA fund- 
ing, Mr. Levin has gone on, but not that it matters but I was here 
when Republicans took over the House in 1995 and we increased 
the level of funding for IDEA. We increased the percent of funding 
for IDEA when we took the majority after decades of not funding 
it properly according to promises made by the then Democratic ma- 
jority when the program was instituted. 

So, I do take issue with that. We tried very hard to get the fund- 
ing up. It is an unfunded mandate. I favor full funding for it. If 
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we are going to mandate it, I think we ought to fund it. I voted 
for increases, and we were very up front about our desire to in- 
crease the level of funding. We never got close to 100 percent but 
we got further along than the Democratic majority did for decades. 

Mr. RAMSTAD. Reclaiming my time, Mr. Chairman, first of all, 
let me thank this distinguished panel for your testimony. We cer- 
tainly appreciate your helpful input. Let me also say I believe one 
of Congress’s better moments was coming together in a bipartisan 
pragmatic commonsense way to pass the $700 billion so-called bail- 
out bill or economic rescue, economic stabilization bill, call it what 
you will, but to achieve that consensus and to see the Speaker, the 
Majority Leader and the Republican leader all on the same page 
and the Administration, by the way. 

So, now we are seeing at this time $250 billion in troubled assets 
being purchased. We are seeing nine national banks injected with 
liquidity. So, my point is I think in approaching another package 
of $300 billion in stimulus elements, I think we need to approach 
this — first of all, I know we need to approach this in a bipartisan 
way to effect — to pass this legislation, and I think we also need to 
view it in context of four factors. First of all, we have got to be 
mindful of the Federal budget. I say this as somebody who strongly 
supported the bailout package, who is the chief Republican sponsor 
with our distinguished Committee Chairman of the ABC school 
modernization bill, who has consistently been there to support the 
Federal funding programs for education because I believe in public 
education. 

I believe your priorities are the Nation’s priorities, President 
Weingarten, when you say there are jobs, education, and health 
care are the main domestic priorities. But we have to be mindful 
that next year’s deficit may be as much as $1 trillion and just be- 
cause the Federal Government can print money, it doesn’t mean it 
should. I think we need to take a big breath, if you will, to use a 
poor metaphor, but here the apparatus isn’t even in place yet in 
the $700 billion bailout and there are already signs in the credit 
markets. Congress hasn’t allowed time for the Federal Reserve’s 
monetary policy to take effect. 

In fact, as we meet here today, Wall Street is awaiting the Fed- 
eral Reserve’s most recent pronouncement. They are expected to 
lower interest rates. Thirdly, I think we have to look at legislation 
that instead of just a short-term temporary fix, we need to promote 
long-term growth and we need to pass something that is going to 
result in longer term solutions. For example, I think the school 
modernization bill is right on point, that partnership, Federal, 
State and local partnership. We can’t deny here in Washington that 
50 percent of the public school buildings are crumbling, are in a 
State of disrepair. I think we have to look at long-term growth ini- 
tiatives as well as some short-term fixes. We need to look at invest- 
ment incentives, expanding the child tax credit, small business in- 
centives like expensing bonus depreciation and so forth. 

So, I hope — because this President is not going to sign any pack- 
age that doesn’t represent a hybrid, if you will, that doesn’t have 
growth incentives as well as some of these other elements that you 
so articulately advocate. So, let me just say this and ask the ques- 
tion of President Weingarten or anybody, but you mentioned, and 
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I think I heard you correctly when you said Congress should work 
with the new President to craft a stimulus package. 

Is that to imply that we should wait until January 20, the new 
President and the new Congress, and give us time to see the effects 
of the bailout, to see the effects a little longer term of the Federal 
Reserve monetary policy and so forth? 

Ms. WEINGARTEN. No, sir. I actually meant that in the next 
6 days we will know — next 6 or 7 days we will know who the new 
President is; and the Constitution creates an important transition 
period, obviously. But in looking at this, obviously the cir- 
cumstances — the economic circumstances in which we all find our- 
selves are not going to magically disappear on January 20th, and 
more work will have to be done over the course of the next several 
years, hopefully less than more. 

But what we are seeing, what I was saying was that, in that 
same kind of bipartisan spirit, work now, try to pass things now. 
Some people have lost their unemployment insurance now. The cre- 
ation of construction jobs to undertake projects in the pipeline that 
are not funded is critical. The State and local governments are cut- 
ting now even for the mid-term projects in this education year. 

So, I was — what I was pleading for, and I was pleading, was to 
start dealing with these things now; because we on the ground — 
and I have been in 16 States in the last 6 weeks. We on the ground 
are seeing the effects of the economic crisis to real people, as you 
are in your congressional districts. 

Mr. RAMSTAD. So, you are saying time is of the essence, and 
we should do it now. But I think that underscores my main point 
of bipartisanship, because we still have this current President in 
office until January 20th. Nothing is going to change as far as our 
statutes are concerned. We are not going to be able to pass any- 
thing without this President before January 20th. So, I think we 
need to be mindful of that factor, that bipartisanship is really crit- 
ical, like it was in the $700 billion bailout package. 

Let me just say finally, Mr. Chairman — thank you for your indul- 
gence. Let me say finally while I have this opportunity, I have ap- 
preciated working with the National Education Association as well 
as the American Federation of Teachers, particularly the teachers 
of Minnesota, over the past 18 years of Congress. One of my true 
pleasures has been working on education issues. So, thank you for 
your leadership. I wish you all the best. I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. MCDERMOTT. Thank you, Mr. Ramstad. 

I represent a city in the Northwest, where we understand why 
the Earth shakes from time to time. The employees of this country 
are presently going through a rather shaky period; more and more 
families have lost their jobs, their health care, their pensions, and 
their economic security in this last recent period. Unfortunately, 
they have also lost confidence in the Government to solve any of 
the problems. Yesterday, the Confidence Board reported that con- 
sumer confidence fell to the lowest level ever recorded in this coun- 
try. 

The U.S. economy has lost jobs every month of 2008; corporate 
America got a $700 billion bailout, and have repaid the workers the 
favor by giving them pink slips. There are serious talks going on 
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in Detroit between General Motors and Chrysler about some kind 
of deal that will ultimately wind up with massive layoffs. Whirlpool 
is cutting 5,000 jobs. There are almost three unemployed workers 
for every job that becomes available, and there is more than one 
in 10 workers that are currently under — or unemployed in Presi- 
dent Bush’s ownership society. We know the unemployment situa- 
tion is going to get worse. 

I point to the monitor; if you will pay attention to it. When the 
general unemployment rate is 6.1 percent, if we count the total 
number of Americans who are underemployed, it is now 10 percent. 
Those are the part-time employees, those who have given up work, 
and that is where we are. That red bar represents today. 

Now, things are going to get worse. The next slide shows Wall 
Street economists are expecting we will experience a general unem- 
ployment rate of 8 percent next year. That is across the country. 
That is of those who are out of work, and then you add on the un- 
deremployed. 

So, as you know, the Congress has provided 13 weeks of addi- 
tional Federal finance benefits in June. We passed it out of here. 
This was an important lifeline to workers who lost their jobs 
through no fault of their own and are looking for work that is not 
there. Now, since June, the job situation has continued to worsen, 
and thousands of workers who were able to take advantage of the 
original 13 weeks are now seeing them expire. 

Before we went into recess in September, last month, the House 
overwhelmingly passed legislation providing an additional 7 weeks, 
with 13 weeks more for people in high unemployment States, of 
which South Carolina is one. Last year, the House passed an un- 
employment reform bill which will provide an additional $700 bil- 
lion to States that make progressive reforms. 

My question — and I am sorry that the Governor of New York left 
because his testimony, he says: We are ready to deal with low wage 
workers and part-time workers; and if the reform bill had passed, 
it would have been $400 billion to the State of New York. I wonder, 
Governor Sanford, are — I am trying to understand your testimony. 
You are in favor of extending unemployment benefits to those who 
have — whose benefits have expired. Is that correct? 

Mr. SANFORD. Again, I am open to that. That wasn’t my testi- 
mony, but that was in reaction to a question. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MCDERMOTT. You are open to that? 

Mr. SANFORD. Right. 

Mr. MCDERMOTT. Are you open to modernizing your law to in- 
clude people who are part-time workers? Because they are not cov- 
ered presently under the Federal law in most States. Are you open 
to that? 

Mr. SANFORD. Again, the nature of the workforce is changing. 
I think that there certainly can be adaptation of the process. My 
simple point is, not expansion of the whole of Federal Government 
and Federal power and authority over, whether it is the Mayor’s 
job as a local municipal leader or my role or Paterson’s role as Gov- 
ernor. 

Mr. MCDERMOTT. So, that is a qualified — that is a kind of a 
political answer, I think. Isn’t it? 
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Mr. SANFORD. No. It is straightforward. What it is saying is 
let’s not make the Federal Government any bigger than it already 
is, because there are a lot of us out there who think it is too big. 
If you have accumulated $52 trillion of accumulated liability and 
political promises that have been made and not paid for, at some 
point you have got to pay for what is already on the table in terms 
of political problems. So, adding more political promises I think 
would be a problem. 

Mr. MCDERMOTT. If we don’t pass this unemployment exten- 
sion, the 18,000 people in South Carolina who will have exhausted 
their benefits this year, it is your responsibility. Is that what you 
are saying? You don’t 

Mr. SANFORD. No. What I am saying is, can we be more cre- 
ative in that process of saying can we cut somewhere else in the 
Federal Government to pay for it, if in fact that is what the Fed- 
eral Government wants to do. 

Mr. MCDERMOTT. Well, give me the cut. Give me the cut you 
want to make. Do you want us to cut your Medicaid payments? 

Mr. SANFORD. We will gladly take a block grant all day long 
in lieu of the current system. 

Mr. MCDERMOTT. I find it hard to believe that you seriously 
are saying 

Mr. SANFORD. You don’t think there is a dollar that could be 
cut in the Federal Government? 

Mr. MCDERMOTT. I am sorry? 

Mr. SANFORD. You don’t think there is a dollar that could be 
cut in the Federal Government? 

Mr. MCDERMOTT. Well, you haven’t given me what it is. You 
are certainly not willing to have your highway funds cut. You are 
not willing to have your Medicaid funds cut. 

Mr. SANFORD. No. I am saying that you are the one wanting 
to expand the program. I am saying, it would seem to me to be the 
impetus of that person that wants to expand the program to come 
up with a cut. 

Mr. MCDERMOTT. That seems to me that, as this thing goes 
downhill, as more and more people exhaust their benefits, they are 
going to stop paying their mortgages and you are going to stop get- 
ting property taxes, and these county officials and these city offi- 
cials in your State and everywhere else — I can’t imagine what is 
happening to the local government as your tax base erodes when 
people aren’t paying property taxes. 

Mr. SANFORD. I am sure that the Mayor will tell you, but I will 
simply say this: This is not what made America great. I mean, the 
whole idea of we constantly have to rely on the Federal Govern- 
ment to take care of the latest problem or the latest ill I think is 
contrary to what made your State great or my State great or, for 
that matter, the country great as a whole. 

Mr. WELLER. Mr. Chairman, would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MCDERMOTT. Yes. 

Mr. WELLER. This is a friendly exchange, of course, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. MCDERMOTT. We will see. 

Mr. WELLER. Your Unemployment Modernization Act, and like 
you, I urge the Senate to act on the extension plan that the House 
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overwhelmingly passed with bipartisan support before we left Con- 
gress a few weeks ago. But in your modernization plan, as I under- 
stand it — and the Governor may not have had an opportunity to 
study your bill. But you fund your expansion of benefits in your 
modernization legislation with an additional tax on small business 
and employers. But at a certain point, the States are expected to 
assume the cost of your expansion. So, from the standpoint of Gov- 
ernor Paterson and Governor Sanford, they would essentially have 
an unfunded mandate which they would be expected to pick up at 
a certain point. Is that correct? 

Mr. MCDERMOTT. Reclaiming my time, the tax that we had in 
that bill was an extension of a tax that is already on. There was 
no increased tax in that bill of modernization; that was extension 
of a present FUDA tax that was put on some years ago. 

I now will move to Mr. Johnson, I believe, is the next questioner. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Well, Mr. Chairman, I think the Governor has 
departed or is about to. If we had enough money to put an exit sign 
up there, you could find your way out, Mark. Thank you for com- 
ing. 

I thank you. You know, it seems to me that — I have been a long- 
time advocate for private-public partnerships, and I think private 
activity bond financing is an excellent way to get more activity. For 
each dollar of revenue spent by the Government with private-public 
partnership, we get tens of billions of dollars worth of spending by 
not having to use all tax dollars. I think that a lot of States, Texas 
and South Carolina, too, are using that. I feel like if we have got 
projects ready to go, that we ought to maybe consider that as a way 
of making that happen. 

Mr. Mongan, I would like to ask you: Are you aware that the 
Chicago Skyline project and the Pennsylvania Turnpike are two 
major undertakings that were both public-private partnerships, I 
believe? Do you have any comment on these projects or private ac- 
tivity bond financing that you think might work? 

Mr. MONGAN. The use of public-private partnerships and pri- 
vate bond financing is an excellent vehicle for those projects that 
meet certain criteria. It is not a panacea for every project that 
comes down the road. 

Clearly, I think there are criteria that need to be established 
around the use of public-private partnerships so that the public in- 
terest is adequately protected. 

There are two kinds of public-private partnerships: The asset 
sales, such as occurred in Indiana, or the project like you are going 
to be seeing here outside of Washington soon where we are build- 
ing a new toll lane on the south side of the Beltway, and that is 
a public-private partnership. 

Each needs to be evaluated on its particular merits. Obviously, 
there needs to be an economic return to the private sector in order 
for it to be a successful project. We have seen the problems in some 
projects, such as the tollway that exists from Dulles to Leesburg, 
where that wasn’t adequately financed up front and there has been 
a lot of changes in ownership, but ultimately it is now successful 
and expanding. So, it is a very viable tool that is there for States. 

What we would urge is that there are a number of States that 
don’t allow it to be used, and we would urge that those States rec- 
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ognize the benefits of public-private partnerships as a means for fi- 
nancing, not just transportation, but many infrastructure projects. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I agree with you, and I thank you for your com- 
ments. 

I don’t have any further questions, Mr. Chairman. I yield back. 

Mr. MCDERMOTT. Mr. Pomeroy. 

Mr. POMEROY. Mr. Chairman, thank you. I have been in and 
out, and this question may have been addressed when I was out. 
Actually, this is for the next panel. 

I have got a slide I want to talk about relative to pensions; that 
is not this panel. 

My question would be for Mr. Firestine. I have heard reports 
about municipal bond issues not being essentially marketable, even 
though highly rated municipalities are offering them in this envi- 
ronment of credit crunch. I am wondering what you are seeing rel- 
ative to the ability of infrastructure issues that are bond funded in 
light of the market. 

Mr. FIRESTINE. Again, as you know, the municipal market real- 
ly backed up in September. Quite frankly, most of the crisis came 
in and, as still evident, actually started much earlier in the year 
with auction rate securities or short-term investments, any type of 
investment that had a guarantee or a backstop to it, whether it 
was a bond insurance company or a bank. The problem with those 
is, you know, dealers couldn’t place them, so in a lot of cases you 
had banks holding perhaps that — those bonds, short-term bonds. 
What happens in those cases is the interest rate increases dramati- 
cally, as I said in my testimony in some cases 2 percent up to 9 
percent. So, there is an immediate drain or impact on your budget. 

Second, usually in those short-term financing situations, if they 
are used in a capital budgeting situation, the intent is at some 
point to take it out for a long-term financing, and perhaps convert 
it from short-term to something maybe 20 or 30 years. The problem 
is on the short-term financing, once the bank holds the debt, it ac- 
celerates the term of those bonds. So, now agencies not only are 
paying higher interest rates, but rather than having 20 years or 30 
years to pay them off, suddenly the maturity is increased and they 
have got to start accelerated principal payments over a short period 
of time. So, significant budgetary impacts of that. 

Mr. POMEROY. You have heard the discussion that Governor 
Sanford advanced relative to concern about spending and concern 
about the Federal versus State role. Being cognizant of those con- 
cerns, are there steps the Federal Government can make to add es- 
sentially liquidity to the municipal bond market opportunity that 
is going to make infrastructure investment locally financed through 
bond revenues easier to achieve? 

Mr. FIRESTINE. Absolutely. As I indicated in my testimony, a 
simple backstop in your guarantee of a municipal debt in a general 
way would certainly add liquidity. It takes that liquidity issue off 
the table. I think it increases capacity for local governments to pro- 
ceed with projects. I also think that it certainly would free up the 
short-term market to the extent it is not used for capital projects 
to give some comfort to those governments that are worried about 
having cash to make payrolls for their employees. 
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Mr. POMEROY. But the market has not been rationally evalu- 
ating the performance likelihood of these bonds when issued by 
municipalities. Do you think the Federal guarantee behind a AA, 
AAA municipal bond is going to enhance its ability to be marketed? 

Mr. FIRESTINE. I do. I mean, I think it provides — again focus- 
ing on the short-term aspect of that, I think it helps highly rated 
bonds; I think you can still get it done. AAAs, you can probably 
still get done. It is those lower rated bond issues that in the past 
had bond insurance or other forms to help make them marketable. 
Right now 

Mr. POMEROY. Is there a way the Federal Government could 
develop underwriting capabilities, so basically we are not — I mean, 
we are signing on to highly — to bonds where the payoff is highly 
likely. 

Mr. FIRESTINE. Right. Again, I don’t want to imply what the 
form would be, but I think assuming some sort of a Federal guar- 
antee — 

Mr. POMEROY. That is what I am saying. But let’s not guar- 
antee just everything. How do we discern what to guarantee and 
what not? 

Mr. FIRESTINE. Again, I think the place where the guarantee 
immediately would have an effect is in the short term, the variable 
rate market, or with respect to auction rate securities where I 
think there is over $200 billion worth of auction rate securities that 
are looking for some sort of backstop or guarantee. 

Mr. POMEROY. But what I am asking is, within the Federal 
Government, if we would go down that road, how would we be able 
to discern what to guarantee and what not relative to likely per- 
formance? I mean, we don’t want to give a blank check here; we 
would want to only guarantee things that are of high quality and 
illiquid only because the market is irrationally sorting these things 
out right now. 

Mr. FIRESTINE. Again, I think there is some precedent with re- 
spect to what you are doing in the private sector with — you know, 
commercial paper in the private sector. We could follow a similar 
process with respect to tax exempts that you are following with 
commercial paper. 

Mr. POMEROY. Thank you. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. MCDERMOTT. Mr. English will inquire. 

Mr. ENGLISH. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, I had hoped to engage the two Governors while 
they were here, because I think that many of the issues that will 
come up with the stimulus package have a direct impact on them, 
and many of their proposals I think will have impact based on the 
status of State finances, which I realize have been deteriorating be- 
cause of the slowdown in the economy, which disproportionately af- 
fects State budgets. As someone who came out of State Govern- 
ment, I understand how State revenues are impacted by the eco- 
nomic conditions like we are currently experiencing. 

I was hoping to get them to comment on the status of rainy day 
funds. I know that Pennsylvania, for example, has been aggressive 
about maintaining its rainy day fund and, as a result, may be a 
little better positioned to deal with the current situation than some 
other States. 
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But in lieu of that, Mr. Mongan, it is a real privilege to have you 
here given the status of the organization you represent. I think, as 
a Hamiltonian sort of conservative, philosophically, I agree with a 
great deal of what you have said here and the basic thrust of your 
remarks; but I also know that we are trying to maximize the dol- 
lars that we put in the stimulus. It seems to me that, in terms of 
infrastructure spending we need to make some important distinc- 
tions as we put together a stimulus package. 

First, I would like you to respond to the Congressional Budget 
Office’s comment in January. Here I will quote. 

“Because many infrastructure projects may take years to complete, spending on 

those projects cannot easily be timed to provide stimulus during recessions, which 

are typically relatively short lived.” 

That conforms with many of the things we have been hearing in 
this Committee and the Joint Economic Committee over the course 
of this year as we have looked at stimulus bills. Would you like to 
briefly respond to that? 

Mr. MONGAN. Thank you. Much of the infrastructure in terms 
of new projects or, shall we term projects of national significance 
and regional significance, I would agree are projects that extend in 
terms of multiple years for construction and have life expectancies, 
if you will, of 50 or more years. But there are literally hundreds 
and hundreds of projects that are out there that are of, we will call, 
system preservation. 

Recently, there was an article that Virginia is going to be forced 
to reduce its highway program by another $1.1 billion; and the arti- 
cle indicated that now they are going to be cutting back on mainte- 
nance or system preservation. There are projects in terms of bridge 
repair that need to be funded now and need to be done now. There 
are highway expansions and widenings. As the mayor said, “I have 
got sidewalk projects.” They are projects that are easily done, 
quickly put on the street, and they create jobs. 

Yes, does that sidewalk have a 50-year life? Probably not. So, I 
think you have to look at the apples versus the oranges, and make 
sure you are looking at the same kind of infrastructure improve- 
ments. 

Mr. ENGLISH. I think that is a good response. Would you also 
like to respond to the comments of Allen Blinder, in a recent work- 
ing paper? Obviously, someone who is not considered a doctrinaire 
conservative, his quote is, “The slow natural spend-out rates re- 
main a serious handicap. For example, out of each $1 appropriated 
for highway expenditures, less than one-third is likely to be spent 
within a year. Accelerating the pace of spending on public works 
for stabilization purposes would be inefficient and wasteful.” 

Can you challenge that? 

Mr. MONGAN. Again, for the same reason that is quoted, you 
have to look at the project and the nature of the project. If we are 
looking at large infrastructure projects that are multi-year con- 
struction projects, then the gentleman’s statement is relatively ac- 
curate. 

Mr. ENGLISH. Would you then agree that perhaps, whatever we 
do on stimulus, we have to be extremely discriminating about the 
parameters of how we spend on infrastructure? 
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Mr. MONGAN. I would agree with that. Yes, we should discrimi- 
nate. 

Mr. ENGLISH. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity; and a very distin- 
guished panel today. 

Mr. MCDERMOTT. Mr. Thompson will inquire. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I thank all the wit- 
nesses for being here. 

I am one who believes that the best stimulus that we can pos- 
sibly do is to figure out a way to get funds for capital project im- 
provements. I know that Mr. Mongan had spoke to the value of 
these capital projects and infrastructure projects. There has been 
a lot said about the value of that and how the multiplier works and 
how many jobs will be created, and I believe all of those numbers 
and think it is important to say. But there has not been much said 
about the cost of doing nothing in regard to the infrastructure 
projects that are out there. I know just in my district alone, I run 
up to the Sacramento River, and if that levee, which is in bad, bad 
shape and the Sacramento River breaks, if it breaks on my side of 
the river, there is tremendous damage that is done to both homes 
and to farmland. If it breaks on the other side of the river, the 
town of Sacramento is under water and the cost to Government at 
every level to respond to that would be horrendous, not to mention 
the fact that over 60 percent of Californians would be without 
drinking water. 

You can talk about other examples from bridges collapsing to 
roads falling apart. I am very concerned that we deal with this and 
believe at the same time it would provide a tremendous stimulus. 

So, I would like to hear from both Mr. Mongan as well as Mr. 
Firestine and Mayor Palmer about that issue, the cost of doing 
nothing, and what waiting for State matching funds could do to 
hurt or delay any local or State projects, and are there any State 
projects or local projects that have been started but if we don’t 
come through with Federal money, given the tough economic times, 
those projects — are there projects that may have to be stopped? 

Mr. PALMER. Yes. You are exactly right, Congressman. The cost 
of doing nothing, we can’t afford anymore. 

There are so many examples, if you look at even water main 
breaks, our crumbling infrastructure under the ground, our pipes. 
When you had the issue that happened, unfortunately, in Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota Mayor Rybak did an excellent job showing 
strong leadership there along with the Governor. But when that 
bridge went down, not only was there a tragic loss of lives, but also 
look at the effect it had on the economy and the effect of — you 
know, if trucks can’t go through routes, it is going to be a problem 
that is going to cost — goods and services are going to cost more. If 
you have a water main break or a pipe that bursts in New York 
City, the economic toll that that costs to the small businesspeople 
in and around that area. 

I think we are at a time now where we recognize that we just 
cannot continue as a nation to be crisis oriented. We have to plan 
ahead, we have to look at investing in our infrastructure and re- 
sources so that we don’t have these kinds of things. I believe the 
American people are ready for that kind of bold, strong leadership 
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when you tell them, “This is an investment.” You don’t have to 
wait until a bridge collapses or the roof crumbles down on kids for 
you to want to do the right thing. I think this is an opportunity 
for all of us as Americans to do the right thing now and invest in 
our cities and our communities. 

Mr. MONGAN. Just to point out a statistic relative to highways. 
The poor road condition in this country costs the U.S. motorists 
over $67 billion a year in additional repair and operating costs. 
That is over $330 per motorist because of the quality of our roads. 
Then, if you look into the delay costs the industry experiences be- 
cause of congestion or poor roads and the fact of just-in-time deliv- 
ery is the way that our industries works today; if those products 
are delayed, then you have idle workers, you have products that 
aren’t delivered to the market on time. 

So, yes, you are absolutely correct that doing nothing costs our 
economy real dollars, and it costs our environment real dollars and 
our energy by the additional gasoline and idling that is done in — 
just in road construction, road congestion. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Thank you. Anything to add, Mr. Firestine? 

Mr. FIRESTINE. I do. I think if you look regionally you can see 
dramatic examples of infrastructure needs. Even in wealthy parts 
of the region, Montgomery County earlier this year, we had a large 
water main break shut down almost half of the county, businesses 
closed for 3 or 4 days. If you live there, you know how uncomfort- 
able it was over that period of time. 

The need for infrastructure replacement, it is a place where 
clearly the contracts are in place, we know we can do it; it is just 
a matter of how quickly we can fund replacement of that aging in- 
frastructure. 

Another example is the work being done by the D.C. Water and 
Sewer Authority. I sit on their board. There is a mandate to help 
clean up the Chesapeake. It is a $4 billion requirement; $2 billion 
of that is focused on the antiquated sewer system within the Dis- 
trict, which is a combined sewer system which causes overflows. 
That needs to be corrected, that is a $2 billion project. Reducing 
the nitrogen flow out of Blue Plains, which is the largest sewage 
treatment plant in the world, is another $2 billion project. 

So, there are huge infrastructure requirements here in the region 
that certainly we need, and it is difficult in advance to pay for 
those. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the time. 

Mr. MCDERMOTT. Yet again, Mr. Weller, I am going to say 
goodbye to you in public. 

Mr. WELLER. We may be back again in November. 

Mr. MCDERMOTT. Mr. Weller will inquire. 

Mr. WELLER. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I know, as a courtesy, 
the Committee allows Members to insert into the record an opening 
statement, and I would just ask that my opening statement be in- 
serted into the record. 

Mr. MCDERMOTT. Without objection. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Weller follows:] 
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Mr. WELLER. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would note the dis- 
cussion; like my friend from Pennsylvania, I support infrastructure 
investment as part of any stimulus plan. I would note, unfortu- 
nately, States like Illinois, we have been suffering under one-party 
Government for 7 years. Unfortunately, even though one party con- 
trols the Government of the State of Illinois, between the Governor 
and the State legislature they have failed for 7 years to pass a cap- 
ital projects bill necessary to fund road projects and other infra- 
structure in the State. So, Illinois, unfortunately, probably wouldn’t 
be able to benefit from any Lederal infrastructure program because 
the State would not be able to put up the matching dollars. So, 
until they get their act together, it is going to be difficult for a 
State like mine to be able to benefit from this type of initiative, 
which I do support. 

I would like to direct this question to Mr. Lirestine. I want to ask 
our two Governors because of their role, and particularly the Gov- 
ernor of New York, but unfortunately they had to leave. But this 
week, I noted in U.S. News & World Report there is an article 
which talks about how the Chairman of the House Education and 
Labor Committee, Mr. Miller, is pursuing a plan which would es- 
sentially eliminate private retirement accounts as we know them, 
a plan which would eliminate the tax preferred status or the pref- 
erential tax treatment of accounts like 401(k)s, take that away, and 
so which would in my view certainly change how 401(k) plans oper- 
ate. 

Mr. Firestine, I note that Montgomery County as part of your 
benefit program for your county employees, that you have a 401(k) 
or a 401 retirement plan which receives preferential tax treatment. 
If that preferential tax treatment was taken away, as appears to 
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be being advocated now by the Chairman of the House Education 
and Labor Committee, how would that impact the retirement plans 
of your employees, and how would that impact your ability to pro- 
vide this type of benefit to your employees? 

Mr. FIRESTINE. First of all, what is interesting about that, we 
had the traditional defined benefit plan for county employees; and 
one way we were trying to control our long-term liability was to 
move to a 401 type approach, a defined contribution approach. The 
main purpose is you know what the amount is that you have to 
contribute, the employee contributes a share, it gets the tax treat- 
ment that it does. So, we moved in that direction thinking that 
most governments would go that way. What we found is a lot of 
governments haven’t. 

It is a challenge for employees who are in those plans now, be- 
cause obviously what has happened in the stock market, there is 
a lot of pressure to somehow make up for those employees’ losses, 
to somehow get them back to whole, in order for us to stay competi- 
tive as an employer in the region. 

Mr. WELLER. But if you take away the tax preferred status, 
where the employees would have higher taxes on their contribu- 
tion, would that have an impact on your employees’ decision to par- 
ticipate and make contributions into those type of plans? 

Mr. FIRESTINE. First of all, the employees who were hired since 
1994 don’t have a choice; they are automatically enrolled. That is 
really their only retirement benefit. 

Mr. WELLER. So, that would mean a tax increase on those em- 
ployees if you take away that tax preferential treatment? 

Mr. FIRESTINE. I believe so. 

Mr. WELLER. Mr. Mongan, do many of your members, civil engi- 
neers, do they have 401(k)s as part of their retirement plan? 

Mr. MONGAN. I have no knowledge of that. 

Mr. WELLER. Do you? 

Mr. MONGAN. My firm? I have a firm. Yes, we have the 401(k) 
plan in my firm. 

Mr. WELLER. So, with your particular firm — you are an engi- 
neer. 

Mr. MONGAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WELLER. So, for you and your colleagues with your firm, if 
the preferential tax treatment was taken away for your 401(k) con- 
tributions, would that affect the — how would that affect the deci- 
sions being made by your employees and you, yourself, regarding 
your retirement contributions and your intent to save? 

Mr. MONGAN. I really can’t speak for my 200-plus employees. 
I mean, each one has to make their own individual decision. 

From my perspective, obviously I don’t like to pay any more 
taxes than anyone else does. But that is my retirement plan, and 
I will continue to fund it, even if it means with after-tax dollars 
as opposed to pre-tax dollars. 

Mr. WELLER. Maybe I could just ask, since I am running out 
of time here, ask each panelist, just give me a yes or no, if you sup- 
port taking away the preferential tax status for 401(k) accounts, if 
you support that idea. 

Mr. PALMER. I don’t have enough information on that to give 
you an answer right now. 
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Mr. FIRESTINE. I think for the reasons I stated, no, we don’t 
support taking that away. 

Mr. VAN ROEKEL. I would not support it. 

Mr. WELLER. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I realize I have run 
out of time. Thank you to the panelists. 

Mr. MCDERMOTT. I yield to the Chairman to say good-bye to 
the mayor. 

Chairman RANGEL. I wanted Mayor Palmer to know that not 
only did I recognize he wasn’t talking about the people of the great 
City of Trenton, but the problems that are faced by the Conference 
of Mayors in his statement that was entered into the record. But 
I cannot overemphasize the importance of mayors working with 
their congressional delegations and making certain that the impor- 
tance of the pain that you are suffering from State as well as the 
Federal Government can be shared as we come back, and hopefully 
in a bipartisan effort, to make our contribution to stabilize the 
economy the best that we can as relates to jobs, infrastructure, 
health care, and other things. Because there is no place for our 
Mayors to run. I want to be as helpful as I can, and I am certain 
that Jim McCrery, if he was around, would be the first one to come 
to me, and not necessarily saying what you should be advocating, 
but I would hate to see this Congress just adjourn without making 
some effort to ease the pain, and not just for our fiscal institutions 
but for the people of your great cities. So, thank you for making 
the effort, I appreciate your time. 

Mr. PALMER. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Just so you know, the 
U.S. Conference of Mayors represents 80 percent of the population 
of the country. We are a bipartisan organization. We work very 
well, both Democrat, Republican, and Independent, and we will 
continue as the U.S. Conference of Mayors has in the past to reach 
out to all the Members of Congress, both Republican and Democrat. 
As was said, there is no Republican or Democrat way to fix a pot- 
hole; but we do recognize it has to be a bipartisan approach to this 
with the support of the President. We look forward to reaching out 
and working with you, because we really want to make sure that 
we can help Main Street. Mayors represent Main Street. So, we are 
hopeful and will continue to work with you. Thank you for the op- 
portunity for us to be a part of this great distinguished panel and 
to testify. Thank you. 

Chairman RANGEL. I look forward to working with you. I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

Mr. MCDERMOTT. The gentleman from California, Mr. Becerra, 
will inquire. 

Mr. BECERRA. Thank you all for your patience. Thank you for 
having come. I would like to just focus on a couple of things. Mr. 
Firestine, perhaps I can start with you. 

I suspect your area of Maryland is going through much of what 
my Southern California area of Los Angeles is going through, and 
that is that we are having a tough time moving forward with a lot 
of our infrastructure projects because the money that we thought 
we had in revenues principally through property tax and so forth 
has really been depleted, and we are seeing far less money coming 
in for this coming fiscal year. 
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I suspect your different infrastructure projects go to schools, to 
the issue of schools, to the issue of — I know Mr. Stark mentioned 
hospitals, retrofitting hospitals and all the rest. Do you have issues 
of water in your area of Maryland? 

Mr. FIRESTINE. Yes. I had referred earlier to some very serious 
issues in this region in the water and sewer front. We have aging 
infrastructure in Montgomery County, and we actually have an 
agency that covers two counties; it is a bi-county organization that 
provides water and sewer service. The challenge has been to try to 
maintain some replacement schedule of our water facilities, water 
mains. To the point that earlier this year we had a major water 
main break that shut down about a half of the county, a lot of busi- 
nesses were not able to open for 3 or 4 days, had a dramatic impact 
economically on the county. I also referred to a major project in the 
region related to the District’s combined sewer overflow system, 
which is over 100 years old and creates a situation of polluting our 
waterways in the region. A major improvement at the Blue Plains 
facility, a $2 billion project to reduce nitrogen going into the Bay. 

But in addition to that, I also just want to note, I mean, we have 
a $4 billion capital program in Montgomery County with a lot of 
projects that have been designed, would be ready to go. They are 
schools. Schools are easy to proceed with. They are easily designed. 
It is not like building a bridge which requires separate engineering. 
We do fire stations, we do libraries, we do all of that type of infra- 
structure with a lot of projects that have been planned but are sit- 
ting there waiting in a 6-year capital program until the right tim- 
ing comes along that they can be constructed. 

Mr. BECERRA. I know in my City of Los Angeles, there is al- 
ways some water project underway, whether it is replacing old 
pipes or trying to install a newer system into areas where it is very 
needed. 

I suspect if we were to tell you we could find a way to add in 
an economic recovery bill some provision to help you with water, 
some people will say water will become the next oil or energy crisis, 
that we may find that the price of oil will be dwarfed by what we 
having to pay to get good clean water, not just potable water but 
also water that we can use for crops and other things. 

If you had dollars to make investments in your water infrastruc- 
ture, would that be something helpful to the cities and counties or 
the jurisdiction that you represent? 

Mr. FIRESTINE. I think the constancy across the country — and 
this gentleman is probably more appropriate to answer that, but 
everybody provides water and sewer services. I am sure most find 
that that is the place where infrastructure lags in terms of mainte- 
nance, because it is not seen; it is in the ground. You tend to in 
a lot of cases have a strategy that focuses on simply repairing the 
break when it occurs, not staying ahead of the curve by replacing 
those pipes in advance. 

Mr. BECERRA. I imagine there is no shortage of projects, both 
small and large scale, which any one of the cities or villages or 
towns in your jurisdiction probably could undertake if they saw 
that there was an opportunity to get some partnership with the 
Federal Government to try to make it possible for us to do these 
infrastructure projects. I would also imagine that most of those 
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projects employ people who are paid at a pretty decent construction 
or manufacturing wage level. Would that be correct? 

Mr. FIRESTINE. That is correct. 

Mr. BECERRA. So, good paying jobs for a lot of Americans, you 
can’t ship abroad a job to do infrastructure in Maryland. 

Mr. FIRESTINE. Right. 

Mr. BECERRA. Questions for our two Presidents from the teach- 
ers associations, Mr. Van Roekel and Ms. Weingarten. Chairman 
Rangel has had this notion for a long time that if we provided the 
local governments an incentive to put out the bonds, to build more 
schools, that we would all benefit in the long term by having edu- 
cated these kids far better. Has there been anything that you are 
aware of in the literature, in the work that has been done — because 
we have done some of these bondings through these credits — bond 
credits in the past, to make available to local school districts mon- 
eys where you put out the bond, we will pay the interest, so you 
in essence get an interest free loan for the life of the bond, which 
saves you a ton of money, and at the end you end up with not only 
a savings of dollars but you also end up with a brand spanking new 
school for your kids? Are you aware of anything that says that that 
is still not a good idea and a good investment by the American peo- 
ple? 

Mr. VAN ROEKEL. Everything I know says it is still a great 
idea. 

Mr. BECERRA. Is that about as big a softball as you have ever 
seen thrown your way? 

Mr. VAN ROEKEL. Yes. I appreciate it. 

Ms. WEINGARTEN. The question was asked earlier about the 
kind of ready for construction programs right now. We have gotten 
technology that is so great these days, we have gotten an answer 
that there is at least around the country $10 billion to $20 billion 
of ready-to-construct school construction projects that if there was 
the money to do it shovels could be in the ground immediately. 

Mr. BECERRA. I appreciate your responses. It is amazing, as big 
a softball and as easy it is to hit that one out of the park, we still 
haven’t taken the strikes necessary over the last many years to 
really get on the ball. Everyone complains about the fact that we 
don’t graduate enough engineers out of our colleges to fill the spots 
that we have right now waiting for them, and we import thousands 
of people from around the world to take high-paying engineering 
computer jobs. Yet when we have an idea that everyone says 
works, which the literature says works, we still haven’t moved on 
it. 

So, I thank you for having been here. Hopefully, these difficult 
times, these extraordinary circumstances give us a chance to do 
some extraordinary things in very simple ways that will let us hit 
the softball out of the park. 

Mr. VAN ROEKEL. I might just add, we have done surveys in 
several States about the environment in schools and its impact on 
student achievement and student learning. I will be glad to provide 
the details. But it is literally tens of thousands of surveys; and 
then, when you see the results. So, not only is it a good investment 
in terms of the economy, it is an investment and the return is good. 
But what happens when you improve the learning condition of stu- 
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dents by good construction and good buildings, especially sup- 
porting green values? Learning increases and that is absolutely a 
win-win for everyone. 

Mr. BECERRA. Thank you for your testimony. Thank you, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. MCDERMOTT. Mr. Larson will inquire. 

Mr. LARSON. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would like to thank 
the panelists as well. 

I have just two questions that I would like to direct my first one 
at the educators present here, as a fervent supporter of Mr. Ran- 
gel’s infrastructure bill to get aid out to our States for school con- 
struction. I have this question. 

With regard to the infrastructure as it relates to broadband, how 
would you rate our public school system currently in terms of its 
ability in a global economy to respond digitally by — and how much 
broadband is within our schools currently? What, in your esti- 
mation, needs to be done to make us current or make us truly 
schools of the 21st century, number one, from an infrastructure 
standpoint? 

Number two, with regard to the school setting itself, Ed Zeigler 
out of Yale often talks about schools of the 21st century and their 
capability, especially in neighborhoods in urban and rural areas, to 
be able to have child care before and after school. So, any new con- 
struction, albeit green and clean, should also take into consider- 
ation the obvious stress on the current workforce that, during these 
economic times or even worse, what are your projections on that? 
So, fundamentally, from a human capital perspective, the schools’ 
ability to facilitate child care; and, from a technological standpoint, 
where we need to be in terms of technologically being able to ramp 
up like, well, say our competitors in India, Ireland, China, just to 
name a few. 

Ms. WEINGARTEN. We have been through the course of the last 
20 years, I would say, attempting to always catch up in terms of 
ensuring that our infrastructure meets the current academic needs. 
That is not — and there is no clearer place than in technology. This 
Congress, over the course of many, many years, has really endeav- 
ored to help with that. The Chairman’s bill has been one way of 
doing it. The eRAID program, other kinds of programs like that 
have been other ways of trying to ensure that we could actually en- 
sure that our schools, buildings that were built 80, 100, 150 years 
ago, not only converted from coal burning to other kind of heating 
and now green kind of technology, but also ensuring that you had 
the technology and the wiring to even have a basic computer. 

Mr. LARSON. How many schools would you estimate probably do 
not have sufficient broadband in order to participate in 21st cen- 
tury technology; i.e., schooling and education, in this age of knowl- 
edge-based communication? 

Ms. WEINGARTEN. Unless my colleague has the answer to that 
question. Our sense is we are never catching up enough. We cer- 
tainly now have — I will tell you in terms of New York City, after 
two big capital programs which the Congress has provided signifi- 
cant help in, particularly Chairman Rangel, we have been able to 
wire most of the schools. But when you start talking about 
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broadbanding and all that that would allow us to do, we are no- 
where near where we need to be. 

Mr. LARSON. That was my point, especially when we are talking 
about an infrastructure program and the public wants to see the 
direct benefit. We don’t want to just put bricks and mortar, how- 
ever important they are, and they are. But if we are not putting, 
making the investments so that it is going to pay off long term so 
that our children are able to compete long term with their — you 
know, it used to be you competed across State borders; now we 
compete globally. It never ceases to amaze me the investment that 
other nations are willing to make because they understand the sig- 
nificance and importance. 

Mr. VAN ROEKEL. To add to that, as we do interviews with 
businesses outside, what they talk about is that too often our stu- 
dents power down when they get to school, meaning that the tech- 
nology available at school is far less than what some of our stu- 
dents carry around in their backpacks when they are out of school. 
The inequity of that, of the ability to have those technology tools, 
is huge. 

Our organization, the National Education Association, has been 
a partner with the Partnership for 21st century skills, to talk about 
what are the skills and knowledge that we have to put into our 
schools and our education system today in order to be competitive 
in the world and in the years to come. That is a huge step that 
we need to take, and we are not anywhere near where we need to 
be. 

Mr. LARSON. Mr. Mongan, if I could ask you, from a civil engi- 
neering perspective. As it relates to over the last 25 years, what 
we have seen in terms of investment is investments in bubbles that 
ultimately burst; and, for the most part, they are paper assets that 
we have been dealing with. Whether it is real estate, whether it 
is financial paper assets, et cetera, even speculation in the com- 
modities markets based on paper rather than actual tangible goods, 
in your view, does the country need an industrial policy centered 
around civil engineering, science, and manufacturing? If so, what 
are some of the areas that you think we should go to? 

Mr. MONGAN. This country and the Congress has tried to help, 
but we have clearly a report that the National Academy of Engi- 
neers published a few years ago, Rising Above the Gathering Storm 
relative to science, technology, engineering, and math education. 
We are continuing to fall behind our colleagues outside of the 
United States in that area. That we must do more to promote that 
type of education. Clearly, our investment in infrastructure and 
STEM education has lagged behind significantly our foreign com- 
petitors. 

I had the privilege of traveling to Tunisia this past summer on 
a presidential trip, and their President, Ben Ali, for the past 20 
years has had a program of education focused around science, tech- 
nology, and math. Their GNP doubles what Europe’s average GNP 
does, just a small country of 10 million people. They have 20 col- 
leges of higher education granting engineering and technology de- 
grees out of a population of 10 million. We don’t even come close. 
It is simply because they have the leadership and the vision to say 
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that science technology and engineering and math are our way out 
for the future. 

Mr. LARSON. Thank you. I thank all three of you for your re- 
sponses. 

Mr. MCDERMOTT. Mr. Brady will inquire. 

Mr. BRADY. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I thank the panel for 
your information today. 

Congress does not have a good track record when it comes to eco- 
nomic stimulus efforts. Our last one earlier this year had no im- 
pact; that all those checks went down the gas tank because of high 
fuel prices, and this Congress refused to deal with high fuel prices. 
The aid to the States in 2003 had little impact other than, unfortu- 
nately, many States padded their State payrolls. Today we face a 
bigger problem because of that. 

It seems to me that the bigger picture is that our National Gov- 
ernment is on very shaky financial ground. Republicans I think did 
a poor job controlling spending. When we left control of the Con- 
gress, we had a deficit of $160 billion. Today, in the first year of 
Democrat control of Congress, that deficit more than triples, over 
$400 billion. When we finish this year, we will have the highest 
Federal deficit in American history. That is not even counting the 
bailout or the $50 trillion or more in unfunded liabilities for Social 
Security and Medicare. Governors and mayors have rightly criti- 
cized Washington for its out-of-control spending habits. 

So, today, having Governors and cities asking Washington for fi- 
nancial aid is a little like Lehman asking the auto makers for fi- 
nancial aid today. We may well do best to get our own financial 
houses in order. I wonder if the best signal that we couldn’t send 
to our financial markets is that Congress is going to deal with its 
financial house, and it is going to take the necessary steps not on 
a spending spree but on spending reform. 

I do think there is merit in exploring the unemployment benefits 
issues, because we have some States that are struggling terribly. 
Schools in Texas tell me, in my district, that fuel prices continue 
to be the hardest part of their budget. They are laying off teachers, 
consolidating bus routes, ending extracurricular programs. They 
just can’t handle those fuel prices. What Congress should do to ad- 
dress that in a meaningful way I think would help our schools a 
great deal. 

I do think there is merit in exploring a direct injection of infra- 
structure funding for highways and bridges. If I were in charge, I 
would bypass the U.S. Department of Transportation and send that 
money directly to the States for projects that are ready to bid 
today. I would pay for every dime of that injection by — for 1 year, 
I would lower the gate, the tax gate; allow U.S. companies to bring 
back more than $300 billion of profits that are stranded overseas 
because our Tax Code penalizes them for reinvesting in America. 
Not only would that double the economic injection into the U.S. 
economy, but the taxes from that 1 year lowering of the gate would 
pay for every dime of that highway and bridge infrastructure fund- 
ing. 

So, I guess my question to you, Mr. Mongan, is we know the 
Highway Trust Fund is flat broken and needs to be addressed in 
a meaningful way. But do you believe bypassing the Federal mid- 
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dleman, injecting dollars directly into the — let me give you a 
choice. What is the smarter move for Congress, to fix the Highway 
Trust Fund permanently or to directly inject dollars into the States 
for ready to bid contracts? 

Mr. MONGAN. Well, I think Congress needs to address next 
year in the transportation reauthorization ways to deal with the 
trust fund, ways to provide sufficient revenues to ensure the trust 
fund doesn’t go broke again and that there are adequate resources 
there to invest in transportation. I think there are a multitude of 
issues associated with our trust fund and the spending, the man- 
dates, the categories. All of that needs to be examined. 

In immediate terms, I think that a direct grant, if that is what 
we are talking about, to States with mandates that will be used in 
transportation or bridges probably would put the most dollars on 
the street in the short term. But I see that purely as a short-term 
option, not in terms of a longer term approach. We need the cri- 
teria, we need the discipline that the Federal Department of Trans- 
portation brings to our transportation problems, and that shouldn’t 
be destroyed in the process of trying to fix the trust fund. 

Mr. BRADY. Do you object to our paying for that infrastructure 
funding rather than borrowing money to do that? 

Mr. MONGAN. We think that there are a number of ways that 
infrastructure funding can be financed and that those ways should 
be explored. 

Mr. BRADY. Thank you. Mr. Chairman, I yield back. 

Mr. MCDERMOTT. The gentleman from Oregon, Mr. 
Blumenauer, will inquire. 

Mr. BLUMENAUER. Thank you. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Thank you, Chairman Rangel, for the laser like focus on infrastruc- 
ture. This is going to be a major item for us not just in the context 
of the stimulus, but it is one of the major unfinished agenda items 
we have for the next Administration and the new Congress. I ap- 
preciate your patience sticking with us and adding your voices to 
the drumbeat of the challenges that we face with the economy, 
with fraying infrastructure, whether it is roads, bridges, water, 
transit, or our educational infrastructure or lack thereof, and in the 
context of some of the new realities that we are facing like a car- 
bon-constrained environment where we are going to have to be 
doing things to meet the challenge of global warming. 

I am hopeful that if there are any observations that you can help 
us with, with all the smart people that are within your organiza- 
tions and the experience that you folks have, that we might be able 
to obtain from you some thoughts about what the vision should be 
for the big picture. I don’t want to put you on the spot now for 37 
seconds but to the extent to which — I know, Mr. Mongan, we have 
had these conversations with you and your team in the past — as 
we try to sort out what Congress and the new Administration 
needs to be doing with the big picture to renew and rebuild Amer- 
ica for this century in these contexts, beyond just the short-term 
economic stimulus but something that you can count on year in 
and year out and be part of a broader comprehensive effort that we 
can look at so we know what it is that we are financing and how 
we squeeze more value out of the process. The extent to which you 
have some thoughts and can supply them at least to me I would 
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deeply appreciate that over time and look forward to following up 
with you. 

I would have a very specific short-term question to Mr. Firestine, 
if you wouldn’t mind, and others of you may have some thoughts. 
We are looking at agencies, municipal agencies, school districts, 
airport authorities that are AAA, gold plated, that have a revenue 
stream, have not missed a debt service payment ever, and are 
watching, and you referenced, the skyrocketing short-term problem. 
I am wondering if there are approaches that occur to you that we 
might be able to take now to help those local governments, those 
school districts, those transit authorities that are running into the 
serious short-term buzz saw that the Federal Government could do 
with a different type of bond, for instance, or a bond in reinsurance 
or something that would enable you to work, function at a reason- 
able price given how creditworthy many of these entities are. 

Mr. FIRESTINE. Again, I think because there is no market out 
there for liquidity providers, there is nobody willing to provide 
guarantees for short-term liquidity, that is the best place where I 
think the Federal Government could help. I think the authority is 
already there in terms of what you have approved. As I said ear- 
lier, I think the issues with respect to Treasury, looking at you 
know what has been done for assistance with commercial paper in 
the private sector, certainly would apply to the health that is need- 
ed with short-term commercial paper on the tax-exempt side. There 
are issues with short-term variable rate debt where it is used basi- 
cally in those situations where it is an interim financing tool for 
capital projects. Because you don’t have access to that and because 
you are delaying issuing long-term debt you have now put long- 
term projects on hold. 

So, again I think most places where we see the immediate need 
is in the short-term market in the form of guarantees, and that is, 
I think, one of the quicker ways to provide stability there. There 
are jurisdictions concerned about making payroll because they 
don’t have access to commercial paper, to assure in advance of tax 
receipts that they have cash to make payroll, and it is all related 
to the fact that you can’t get a liquidity facility. 

Mr. BLUMENAUER. Thank you. Our friends from education, 
any thoughts about this bigger picture? 

Ms. WEINGARTEN. We have actually put out a report on green 
schools and our vision of what a green — how we can green our 
schooling — our schools and what it means both in terms of higher 
productivity, satisfaction rates, helping kids as well as what a 
school like that would look like, and we would be happy to get that 
to you. 

The other point I would make is over the summer I started talk- 
ing about how you pull together a lot of what we do in schooling 
and in social service and you try to do that maybe either with 
wrap-around programs or under the same roof. So, for example, 
there are many places where the S-CHIP program, other — the chil- 
dren health programs have been brought into or coordinated with 
schooling. So, you have some health clinics either in schools or co- 
ordinated with and so if you look at a long-term vision of what 
schools will do or can do, that is a way of looking at infrastructure 
side by side with long-term coordination, which I think would actu- 
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ally, again, save money in terms of having a lot of services that we 
believe kids should have coordinated under the same roof. 

[Not available at the time of printing:] 

Mr. VAN ROEKEL. Just to follow up again on the concept of 
green schools, I worked with the U.S. Green Building Council and 
they are doing incredible work on the environment and green 
schools and what we can do in the long term about a vision of what 
it looks like. One of the leading reasons for absenteeism is asthma 
and the incidences have gone up just dramatically in the last 20 
years. We see a difference of air quality in schools with the absen- 
tee rate and the impact it makes on student learning. 

So, there is much there. I would love to provide that to you. 

[The information follows:] 
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TeWrhinE, Lea'unn and Le-sdnii Survey tTILiiJ 

Since ?<£?. Lhe h jLiunul EduCankvt AsSciciaLiOn hid partnered with Mil- he* T*»h«r 
ranter Urwni!y af Calrivnlii £ant* CtoT i NTCj Lc support rhr- work an iepni'S'kirt.ng 
s.laL-uwirie teacher working lor ditipus surveys Sunhi: an the work Parted in 20!U in 
Nnnh Card na. the 'unrhinr, Learn ng and Lauding. Survey (TFI I Si hi tanen 

sucinstfiHI a providing data lhat can inrarni i'jL>L:->n~iv< schiMl inpravemenl, Sevilier 
rccrL tnro-n: and rcseniion tMimri, If g dnhvc and nnhnral programs, an wall a; 
provide Lire vo'ee til Lu-jchurs into school re Farm. FELLS remits, provide individual 
districts anfl schools- with reliable data regardfeig their own teachers' pevsiwciive o«i 
tFscir wk np ccndilrans and lhe impact sf Lhese ccnortran.s cn student schiuvc Tic-'it. 
The data allows indv-tdwai school and eonioiunAiies to c wider appropriate pokies and 

programs Id address the ur -:|Lis :opcc’.h ol their ic-orhirg rpnee Lain gathe'ed from 

the tens of thcusarnls ul surveys reprassnilnf mure than ten states and/or israe ithool 
d:itnr1s ha; the- pnirntml In I it. pro '.in teacher working conditions In every school bnsc-d 
pn the voice that matters most— da-asroom teachers. Consequently the iniLiuLive h*ulda 
the promise to dramatkaiiy stem teacher atiosiw Rnd signtflegnty improve student 
learning results. 

Polirymahjers, practitioners, and researchers have long reulineri I hat teaching puahty 
Is ibe mosi important variable fw the snetess o< students inanustieat, Riutm « Jtain, 
1996; Sancer* & Rivers, lS9t). iupportive schoc environments, where educators arc 
valued, trusted, ahd have the time and ability to conaborate to Improve inrtrwtlon, are 
necessary to enable teachers la be successful. Policymakers hsoa paid hute atlerl or to 
the working conditions hi schools (Hanushek fi Rrvim, 2007 F lhac ere s* critical to 
teacher retention and ic-artinr and -student success. A growing bpdy of rrsrnrch CSnarly 
ttemOrtatrates Lliefl eSsestin^, understanding, and improving ioth coidiLons can leave 
many benefits: 

a> Improved Mu dent Learning: Teachers' success win students is facilitated by a 
positive school GO'itextj such a support from leadership and boii'g »i a safe and 
lollabar.rive working environment. Several statewide studies have demonstrated 
that she presence ol positive work environments is signinoanily connected to 
mcreasnd student anlovc men: I'Hirwh A t mcnck, autiv. /'tOno. b|. In panlcular, 
having strung- trusting reArt Kinships— both internally and externdlFy — ,«nd 
supportive sthooi leadership ere both essential to improving student achievement 

Improved; Teacher Lff tacy and (Vlnd vahor: T*arhecs' perceptions af thHlr tchaed 
ore their reality; therefore, teachers' behavior urd efficacy are u direct result oF 
those Views* m a n^tent IReraiture rpylyyi 0 ", teatdilng cpnpviigns, Lylthiwpcirt 
■|2QD6| foi. nc thaL leech ur eFficacy is aigmficantly chaocd by teaching conditions 

wd that the degree of burnout and leather Her^agemeot are critical to classroom 
auric "nance and job s:1 sfamon He nodes, 'tfJhnt toucher: actually rid in 1 her 
schools and classrooms depends -on hovr teachers perceive and respond to the«r 

working ccndU-ans." The rtLLfi surveys thal nave been canductod support nis 
research. 
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+■ improve T«wh«f Retention: re^herswho leave schools cite si‘. opportunity tot a 
better teaching assignment. dissatisfaction with support fr:u administrators and 
dissatlsiaetiiM wn i workplace uunilktHis as- the main reason! why they seek tnJhfrr 
opnortunlties fNCES, ZPCM. M?rvH d pi., J0O6}. Tflachprs m£le?te that a pcuftlvn, 
Cedlaburutlve school dimcte and support From colleagues and administrators arc 
ihg most impon^t factors influencing whether they stay In a school (Hirsth & 
tmerirk 2007, ZOjLc.Li. Research h : 5 tanked teachers' negative percept I his of 
working conditions with their eslt Irom schools factors such as facilities, safety 
and 1 Z 1 1 1 1 kty oF Ic-adfl-rshin halve a gnc-stur ■.■■Fffrt on sr-arhrr mohillly than salary 
(H-dhusF'ek £ FUvk-“i, 2037|. In particular, it appears that Facilities Lhal are sale 
cwipmri -*nth sitpponive school leaders rMio cieane trusting environment wlsere 
educators era engaged ir decision mating impacts, the latter group's decisions 

about inhere ib work tHlrsch tfi.trperlr.k- 2007, 2fW6a,bi 

New RuoruPtment Strategies to Finite Educators (o Work In Hwit-te-StaFr Schools: 

Teachers who ace willing 1o tench in hard tn staff school indicate that strong 
supportive school leadership, engaged community and parerkls, suleLy, and 
working conditions am all important factors when selficting wiem In work, 
FurLher, when Alab-Mtia educators were asked about inountrves lhal would arltnact 
them to school, hon-ftatantioi incentives, such as gusi'anteed plahMg, Hme and 
induced dess, sues, were found to bn mere powerful recruitment incentives than 
salary supplement and bonuses {Hi'scFi, 2COSe|. improving teaching cumfiUora 
col id also holster the teacher supply poN because many adiicarors who left due to 
poor Kindirors may coinu back iF such ccndrtions were enhanced, A survey of 
2,000 educators from California found ifiai ZB .percent of teachers who left the 
profession bcFore retirement oidica-lod thart they would come back if 
Improvements were mate ib teaching ai d learning edvitiiiidris. Monetary 
incentives were founclci hr less nfferSivr-in lining thr-m hack (Fulcrmck, yf:i)7j. 

Is help ensure lhat all students learn, h-ariers reed In work in schusols desigr«d for 

tfiefir success, Positive teaching eondittons and saFe facilities, wl uru educators feel 
supported and rrmpowv-rncl, are nssei i nl to creal ig <;:hcoK whf-m teaCbers want to 
work and students can Thrive. 
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Mr. BLUMENAUER. We look forward to it. Thank you very 
much. 

Mr. MCDERMOTT. Mr. Porter will inquire. 

Mr. PORTER. Thank you very much. I appreciate your patience. 
Thank you for being here, and the next set of panelists that are 
awaiting the opportunity. 

I come from the great State of Nevada, and we are very proud 
of who we are as a community. When times are good, we excel and 
we reap the benefits of a strong economy. But we are also one of 
the first hurt in travel to or in Nevada when things are bad, the 
economic challenges. We have one of the worst foreclosure rates in 
the country, 1 out of 40 some homes in my district. We currently 
are laying off individuals from families from jobs. We may well see 
up to 9 percent projections for unemployment in Nevada. Our Gov- 
ernment’s cutting, State Government, between 14 and 20 percent. 
Having been a Mayor of a much smaller community than some of 
our teammates here today, but a Mayor of a small community, I 
decided to run for the State Senate because of all of the mandates 
that were being put on me by the State of Nevada as a city. Then 
as a member of the State legislature, I also realized there are also 
a lot of mandates the Federal Government puts on States, local 
governments and schools. As families are struggling in Nevada, 
families are hurting, they really are looking at their own mandates 
and looking at what they can afford and what they can’t afford. So, 
families are cutting their budgets. Schools are cutting their budg- 
ets. Cities and States are cutting their budgets. 

I am very, very concerned that one area we have not addressed 
as we try to help find solutions to some of your problems is that 
not only are my constituents angry with the Federal Government, 
they are also angry with the local and State Government because 
they think they are bloated budgets. Now, I don’t believe that in 
State and local governments. But one thing we haven’t done as the 
Federal Government is look at our own waste and our own man- 
dates, and I applaud and I am sorry that the Mayor isn’t here, but 
the Main Street stimulus package. I agree in principle and I am 
sure there are some areas we don’t agree with, but I think that is 
a very, very positive step. You are giving us some possible solutions 
to problems. But what I would really like to see that local govern- 
ments and State governments, if they would help us with your list 
of mandates. I know you know what they are because we used to 
do that. You know what they are, those mandates that we are not 
funding that are putting burden upon you. 

I would also like to ask that this Congress take a look at where 
we have duplications in service. We have hundreds of programs 
that are very, very important but there are hundreds of agencies 
doing the same thing. 

So, in the midst of this crisis, unlike we have seen in probably 
70 or 80 years, what I would encourage Congress to do is to look 
at the Main Street stimulus package but also at the same time 
have the local governments give us their list of mandates that 
aren’t necessary, that you don’t think are necessary that we are not 
funding. I think that the Federal Government at the same time 
could reduce some of its duplicate programs, and I think that by 
November 17, when Congress comes back into session, we ought to 
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look at these. What can we do to help you? What can we do as a 
government? We owe it to our constituents. It is just common 
sense. As we move forward trying to help you, we need to find 
where our moneys are being wasted as well. 

So, having said that, I would just like to ask off the top of your 
heads, are there some mandates that you think we ought to be re- 
ducing on you as local governments and unnecessary services to 
help your constituents? I know the schools have a couple. Is there 
anything in the schools? 

Ms. WEINGARTEN. Look, there is — we can spend a lot of time 
talking about this issue and much of even we — even when No Child 
Left Behind, for example, was passed on a bipartisan nature, it 
was passed in a way that immediately after it was passed much 
of the funding that was supposed to be intended never happened 
and as a result you have — even for those who believe in testing you 
have variable testing all across the country, the work that was 
done to try to lift standards, a lot of that work has not material- 
ized. So, part of this is making sure every dollar that is spent is 
spent in a wise way, which is what your question is, and I am sure 
we can look at many of the other programs 

Mr. PORTER. I would think — I guess I am offering that. I am 
not disagreeing. We probably would agree with most of the things 
you are talking about today, but help us then also with things that 
are a burden to you. I know special needs, we need to help these 
kids but we are not funding it. What are we, 20 something percent 
now? So, I would ask, November 17, I would wish that this Con- 
gress would put all of this together as we move forward. Whether 
infrastructure needs, we need to look at these things. So, again 
thank you very much 

Mr. FIRESTINE. If I could add one which I think is a good ex- 
ample of imposition of an unfunded mandate. There is a require- 
ment at the local government level for a 3 percent withholding on 
payments that are made to vendors, and the impact of that is quite 
significant. We don’t think there is any benefit to be received from 
that, but it is a clear mandate that we are going to have to put 
new systems in place to deal with and for an effect that, you know, 
will crowd out moneys that would be needed for other more impor- 
tant priorities at the local level. 

Mr. PORTER. Thank you. My last thing in closing, to my knowl- 
edge this Congress has not looked at ways to reduce mandates and 
burdens on local government. I have not heard anyone on this 
panel suggest we raise taxes. Actually the Governor said it would 
be the worst thing we could do. I think we can do this together es- 
pecially at this time of need, and again I appreciate all of you being 
here today. 

Mr. MCDERMOTT. The gentleman from New Jersey, Mr. 
Pascrell, will inquire. 

Mr. PASCRELL. Thank you. Mr. Chairman, I want to associate 
myself with the remarks of the gentleman from Nevada, the ques- 
tions also, the line of questioning, but I am perplexed. Although I 
know that Governor Sanford had to leave, I really am perplexed 
that his State of South Carolina has the fourth highest unemploy- 
ment rate in the Nation and when you look at how many folks that 
have been unemployed just in this past year and how many — in 
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South Carolina rather — have exhausted their unemployment bene- 
fits and will no longer be considered unemployed in the system 
that we have, as you well know. I am perplexed as to his position 
and I wanted to express it. 

I want to go to Mr. Mongan because you answered the ques- 
tions — you were asked questions by my good friend from Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr. English, about capital investment and I was a little per- 
plexed as to whether you were agreeing with the line of ques- 
tioning that we have to have these projects in the pipeline, they are 
taking too much time, this is not the best way to spend our money. 

1 want to know if that is what I was hearing from you. 

In testimony later today we are going to hear folks — in fact, he 
hasn’t testified yet but Mr. Viard of the American Enterprise Insti- 
tute, which totally shoots down the possibility of any kind of infra- 
structure investment, and he talked about — he used the same 
words that you are using. There are time lags. Now, you are here 
as a civil engineer to tell us we need to be investing in the infra- 
structure. You are here to tell us that infrastructure is important 
and we could put people to work. Yet your response to Mr. English 
almost contradicts that. 

We are here, as I understand the Chairman, we are here to go 
to the heart and soul of the average American who is suffering dur- 
ing this recession, call it whatever you wish. That is why we are 
here. We read in the papers the last few days that the very money 
that we voted for out of the $750 billion, the money that went to 
the banks is not being lent to the American people. So, here we are 

2 weeks past the time that we voted, 3 weeks past the time we 
voted, and the money that we voted for in good faith, many of us, 
the second stimulus package, the second vote that Friday, the 
money is not getting to the people. We are never going to be able 
to build new homes. So, I am very concerned about not only pro- 
viding dollars for an infrastructure. I am very concerned about 
whether that money is ever going to put people to work and as 
quickly as possible. 

There are thousands of projects, are there not, Mr. Mongan in 
the pipeline, that is my first question, in each State, yes or no? 

Mr. MONGAN. Yes. 

Mr. PASCRELL. That means, Mr. Mongan, that we have got de- 
sign, we have got the schedules ready to go. We just simply don’t 
have the money in those States to fulfill either building access to 
airports, either expanding roads, repairing roads, fixing the 
bridges. Thirty-nine percent of the bridges in New Jersey are fall- 
ing down, falling down, falling down. Thirty-nine percent of the 
bridges. Now, do you think it is expedient for us, this Committee, 
to explore the possibility of money going to the infrastructure, Mr. 
Mongan? 

Mr. MONGAN. Yes. I am sorry if I misled you in my answer to 
the Congressman’s question. As I interpreted his question, is that 
there are large infrastructure projects like the intercounty con- 
nector here in Maryland that is going to cost $2 billion and is it 
prudent to have a stimulus package that funds an infrastructure 
project of $2 billion that is going to take 10 years to build? Well, 
what my comment was is that there are lots of other projects out 
there that are 
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Mr. PASCRELL. As a civil engineer 

Mr. MONGAN [continuing]. That are ready to go, that can be 
worked on immediately and are not going to be multi-year 

Mr. PASCRELL. Well, there are a lot of those projects, aren’t 
there, ready to go? 

Mr. MONGAN. There are thousands and 

Mr. PASCRELL. What about the water projects? What about the 
sewer separation, which is a Federal mandate — I am sorry the Gov- 
ernor is not here. We have tried for 8 years on a bipartisan basis 
to get money into those facilities of separating our sewer system to 
ensure clean water, drinking water. How many of those projects 
would you imagine are in the pipeline ready to go, ready to go next 
Monday morning if we provide the dollars — at least help provide 
the dollars with partnership with those States? 

Mr. MONGAN. There are hundreds and hundreds of those types 
of projects. 

Mr. PASCRELL. So, to give the impression that we would have 
to wait so long before any of these projects to get off the back burn- 
er, so to speak, and put people to work, that is just not so? 

Mr. MONGAN. That is correct. 

Mr. PASCRELL. Why aren’t we pushing for that? 

Mr. MONGAN. We are pushing for that. The answer 

Mr. PASCRELL. You are. So, in other words, you would clarify 
what you said to Mr. English 

Mr. MONGAN. Yes. 

Mr. Pascrell [continuing]. And responded to it because he was 
quoting directly from this gentleman from the American Enterprise 
Zone. I mean I am not shocked what he is saying, but I was inter- 
ested in how the dialog went. You do support immediate infusion 
of dollars in partnership with the States to get the projects, these 
infrastructure projects that are in the pipeline, getting them going. 
We can do that in a very short period of time after we pass the 
legislation; is that correct? 

Mr. MONGAN. Yes. 

Mr. PASCRELL. You support that? 

Mr. MONGAN. Yes. 

Mr. PASCRELL. Thank you for clarifying. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. MCDERMOTT. The gentlewoman from Nevada, Ms. Berkley, 
will inquire. 

Ms. BERKLEY. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you for being so patient with us and staying all this time. 
I appreciate it. 

I represent the urban core of Las Vegas. I grew up there, and 
for the last 45 years that I have lived there it has been nothing 
less than a boom town with extraordinary growth and extraor- 
dinary prosperity. If we were talking a year ago, my comments 
would have been dramatically different than they are going to be 
now. 

At this time I have got the highest mortgage foreclosure rate in 
the country in my congressional district. One out of every twenty- 
two homes is in foreclosure. Since people don’t have skin in the 
game they are mostly just abandoning their homes and leaving 
town or leaving the neighborhood. My unemployment rate is far 
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higher than the national average. It is 7.3 percent. As my colleague 
from Nevada stated, we have received indications that that unem- 
ployment is going to go up. Mine wasn’t quite as dire but close, to 
8.6 percent by the end of the year, which is going to have cata- 
strophic consequences to the people I represent. Our State econ- 
omy, which is based on sales tax and 87 percent of the land in the 
State of Nevada is Federally owned; so there is no tax base, our 
State budget is in shambles right now. This is relatively new and 
shocking and difficult to grapple with when you are unaccustomed 
to it. 

I thought it was very important to fly back for this hearing be- 
cause there isn’t anything that you have proposed that we are dis- 
cussing that won’t have a direct and beneficial impact on the peo- 
ple that I represent. Providing an infusion of funds to Medicaid for 
my State will mean the difference in many instances between life 
and death and permanent health problems because people will be 
able to continue to access a doctor, and that is very important. An 
extension of unemployment benefits so that we have a bridge for 
many families that are recently unemployed, struggling, and until 
this economy turns around there is not going to be any hope for 
them to be able to support their families. 

But the part of this discussion that intrigues me the most and 
I think will have the longest and most lasting consequences for the 
people I represent is the infrastructure component and investing in 
the infrastructure of this Nation. I think that is a wonderful way 
to stimulate the economy. 

Our State legislature last session did a study and found that 
there was — we had between $3.5 billion and $5 billion worth of in- 
frastructure needs. I don’t have crumbling bridges and — I don’t 
have enough of them. So, the fact that we would be able to put 
money into these projects is very, very important. 

But the question I have for you, Mr. Mongan, I am getting con- 
flicting numbers. I used to say that for every billion dollars that 
we invest in our infrastructure we employ 47,000 construction 
workers. I recently read that number was 35,000. Would we be em- 
ploying 35,000 construction workers, and I understand ancillary 
jobs as well, or 47,000? Either number is startlingly good but which 
one would it be so I am accurate? 

Mr. MONGAN. The U.S. Department of Transportation I believe 
in April earlier this year published their number, which is for 1 bil- 
lion of investment in transportation, and that is not just Federal 
investment but State investment, too, but a billion dollars equals 
slightly over 47,000 jobs. It may not be all construction jobs, but 
47,000 people are employed for every billion dollars spent. 

Ms. BERKLEY. I am glad to know that the higher number is 
what is accurate. My building trades people are dead in the water. 
So, many of the projects on the Las Vegas Strip have been stopped 
and of course our hotel building has slowed down and our housing 
market is nonexistent. So, to be able to put those people back to 
work I think will have a direct impact, an immediate impact, on 
our economy and do what a stimulus package is supposed to do. Do 
you agree with that assessment? 

Mr. MONGAN. Very much so. I will be honest. I have a firm of 
225. Because the State has cut back on transportation spending, 
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they have canceled some of my projects that we are working on. I 
laid five people off this week and that will occur again because the 
projects aren’t there and the money isn’t there. 

Ms. BERKLEY. Mr. Chairman, may I continue to question for 
another moment? Thank you. I wanted to speak to the Presidents 
of both of our teachers associations. 

I think that the package to provide zero interest bonds for school 
construction is very important. That is not one of the — I have been 
a proponent of that ever since I came to Congress. Las Vegas 
builds a school a month in order to keep up with our growth. Now, 
we passed a substantial bond issue, two of them over the course 
of the last 20 years; so we are financing. I would like to go into 
the schools with you, if I may. 

I have got one of the highest dropout rates in the country and 
that was before the economic slowdown. So, many of these kids 
when they turn 16, they drop out of school because they have been 
able to get a job. What — I know this is a much — you could talk for 
hours on this, but what are the social implications of youngsters 
dropping out of school at the age of 16 before they have completed 
their high school education much less their college education or oc- 
cupational training? 

Ms. WEINGARTEN. The implications, the moral, the social, the 
economic implications are huge. There is a recent study that actu- 
ally shows that every dollar invested in early education yields a 
savings of $7 later on in foregoing — or in increased graduation 
rates, in reduced incarceration rates and things like that. Chair- 
man Rangel has spent a lot of time on the issue of. dropouts. We 
have tried — wearing my New York City hat, we have tried to spend 
a lot of time looking at that. We are starting to see that if you focus 
on career and technical education, if we start thinking about green 
schools in a very different way and green jobs in a different way, 
if you link kids in middle school — and you are right, Congress- 
woman, this is a very long and we can spend hours on this — but 
if you link kids from middle school onward to something that they 
actually want to do in school, you cut change that dropout rate sig- 
nificantly. Some of it is long term, some of it is short term. But 
when you actually have — and I think that Dennis said this as well. 
When you actually have an infrastructure in a school that has a 
science lab when you are tying to ensure that kids have to take 
science, that have the kind of new career and technical skills so 
that kids can come out of school prepared for life or prepared for 
college or both, these are things that will hugely help. 

Ms. BERKLEY. Let me ask another question, and maybe you can 
incorporate it because my time is up. I was appalled when the 
President vetoed the S-CHIP legislation. I spent a lot of time at 
my elementary schools. I have got a very high incident of single- 
parent households, lack of child care. So, when these kids get sick, 
their moms are going to work. These are people that don’t have in- 
surance and their kids are sitting in a classroom sick as dogs. Do 
you think that passing that S-CHIP program will be a benefit to 
the school children across this Nation like those that I represent 
in southern Nevada? 

Mr. VAN ROEKEL. Absolutely. It is just impossible to teach a 
child when they are not feeling well and they are sick, and it is 
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so unfair to a parent. The idea that as a parent your child is sick 
and you have no means of taking them to a doctor for health care 
I think is just wrong. We need to change that and we need to pro- 
vide the resources for families so they can take their kids to the 
doctor, and when they are well we will teach them. 

Ms. BERKLEY. Thank you very much. 

Chairman RANGEL [presiding]. The Chair would like to recog- 
nize Congressman Van Hollen. 

Mr. VAN HOLLEN. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thank all of 
you for your testimony here today. I have some questions for Mr. 
Firestine. The first relates to your testimony on the alternative 
minimum tax. I think a lot of us on this Committee would like to 
either eliminate or revise the alternative minimum tax going for- 
ward, but for now we have it in place, and in your testimony you 
suggest eliminating the alternative minimum tax penalty that ex- 
ists for some tax-exempt bonds, and I would like you to elaborate 
on that point and discuss the impact on State and local bond 
issuances. That is one question. 

The second, if you could comment a little bit on the challenge 
many of our public transit agencies are facing across the country 
right now as a result of the credit crunch, for example, the 
WMATA, the Washington metro authority, because of certain rela- 
tionships and having AIG as having one of its insurers is right now 
experiencing a significant potential squeeze, which is also some- 
thing I think that may be felt by other transit systems around the 
country. 

If you could address those two issues, please. 

Mr. FIRESTINE. Thank you. On the first one on the AMT, the 
issue there is it that there are a large range of categories, types 
of facility bonds that there is an extra cost associated with issuing 
them and there is an extra — a higher interest rate associated with 
those bonds. Some of the things we have heard mentioned today 
are public-private partnerships are a good way to create infrastruc- 
ture, whether it is the hot lane project going on in Virginia, which 
is a public-private partnership. Any of those types of bonds are 
subject to AMT, and there is a penalty related to those. What we 
are saying is that plus you heard comments earlier about the need 
for improvements at airports. Airport bonds would fall within this 
category. 

So, the theme is to relax the AMT penalty for those types of 
bonds similar to what was done earlier for housing so that they be- 
come more attractive and it is easier to find investors. 

Mr. VAN HOLLEN. Just on that point do you have any idea 
what kind of additional participation you might get in those public- 
private partnerships or how many people are not participating 
today because of the penalty? Is there any data on that? 

Mr. FIRESTINE. I don’t, but I think it just makes them more at- 
tractive in terms of as an investment because the penalty isn’t 
there plus the increased cost of issuance, you know, would go away. 

With respect to transit agencies, and I am surprised it hasn’t 
come up earlier, Metro in this region faces some huge issues re- 
lated to the elimination — there was a downgrading guarantee pro- 
vided on a lease payment deal that they had done with respect to 
their projects. Because of that there was action taken to basically 
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require some payments by the Metro system. I think the same 
thing is going on in MTA in New York. I think New Jersey has a 
similar problem. These relate to lease deals that were performed in 
the past. Once the guarantee — guarantor was downgraded, sud- 
denly it became immediate that they would have to make certain 
payments. Those transit agencies in order to make those payments 
they are — something has to give. They are going to have to lay off 
staff, cut service. 

So, I know they have approached Treasury to see if there are 
some ways to get Treasury to provide the guarantees so that they 
can continue or there are options they are looking at to work out 
those deals so that they don’t have those payments. But I know it 
is hundreds of millions of dollars in some instances. 

Mr. VAN HOLLEN. Thank you. Mr. Chairman, I think if we 
could pursue this issue, it is an issue I know New York I believe 
is experiencing. I know the Washington Metro, other metro sys- 
tems, the consequence of the meltdown in the financial sectors and 
especially in some instances the fact that AIG was an insurer here, 
and I think when you have got the Treasury Department inter- 
vening on behalf of a lot of private sector entities, it also makes a 
lot of sense that they intervene to help some of these public sector 
entities that the entire — that the public depends on for the pur- 
poses of their transportation. 

So, I thank you for your testimony. This is something that is ur- 
gent right now. We have been trying to get the Treasury Depart- 
ment to at least meet with the heads of some of these transit agen- 
cies so that we can resolve this right away. Thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Chairman RANGEL. I thank the gentleman from Maryland and 
recognize the gentlewoman from Pennsylvania, Congresswoman 
Schwartz. 

Ms. SCHWARTZ. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Thank you for your 
patience and for the panel’s patience and we actually have another 
panel coming up. So, this has been a long hearing, but I think we 
are — and you have heard today from so many of us and reasons of 
our interest in that we are seeing both really human needs, the in- 
dividual needs, but also we see the infrastructure needs, and they 
are related. As you have talked about that unless we can put peo- 
ple back to work, we are not going to get ahead of the curve here 
on this. I was particularly interested in some of the local needs. 

I am thinking particularly — I represent both the city of Philadel- 
phia and my Montgomery County, Mr. Firestine. It is Montgomery 
County in Pennsylvania. I have heard certainly from both sides, 
but certainly the City of Philadelphia is going through a difficult 
time and the suggestion that was actually made by Governor San- 
ford that cuts are being made, that people — that our local elected 
officials are not being responsible I think is really one that cer- 
tainly many of my local folks would take offense at because they 
are making some very, very difficult decisions right now. They are 
seeing a very direct hit in terms of careful budgeting, States and 
local municipalities that have to balance their budget. We are see- 
ing in Philadelphia, which has a $4 billion annual budget, they are 
looking at upward of an almost $850 million shortfall over 5 years 
and they are under a requirement to balance the budget every 5 
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years. So, finding — I think they are looking to find $100 million in 
the next 6 months when most of their spending, just as it is at the 
Federal level, is not discretionary. So, the cuts are coming out of 
42 percent of discretionary funding, $100 million in 6 months. Seri- 
ous dollars that has a real effect on not only the people who are 
working in the city but the people who are served by the city and 
that is really all of us. I know that some of that is happening as 
well in my suburban communities. 

So, really what I want to ask about is the public infrastructure. 
We have talked about our schools and in Philadelphia we have 
gone through a serious rebuilding of our schools. They are old and 
they can’t meet the technological needs for either the teachers or 
the students, let alone security needs or some of the new theories 
about schools, and we talked about early childhood. Some of the 
schools couldn’t add early childhood because they simply didn’t 
have the space or the facilities that are appropriate. So, if you 
think about that, that was kind of stunning. But we have really 
made some real progress on school construction. 

The other area of public infrastructure that hasn’t been men- 
tioned today that I wanted to get your comments on were police 
and fire stations. We have been devastated in Philadelphia at the 
loss of four police officers who have been killed in the line of fire 
literally in Philadelphia, and when I visit not just the families but 
the police officers in our police stations and our fire stations, there 
literally is crumbling infrastructure. I mean it is old. It is — talk 
about not green, it is deeply inefficient. We probably overheat these 
buildings and they are losing dollars every day. So, I have — sort of 
building on the Chairman’s notion for rebuilding schools and school 
construction, use a short-term borrowing instrument that you re- 
ferred to, the tax credit bonds, these are public-private partner- 
ships. It is a way to use public dollars with a little bit of help from 
the Federal Government in terms of repaying the interest; so there 
is a stake at the Federal level. The local communities have to repay 
the interest. So, this is not a grant. This is the way we are talking 
about school construction — this is not — we are being very careful in 
the spending. We are looking to bring in private investors. So, the 
notion that we just ourselves at the Federal level are not being fis- 
cally responsible is one that I want to also address. 

I for one — I will talk for myself — I am very deeply concerned 
about the fiscal irresponsibility of the last 8 years and our serious 
interest in balancing our budget, and in doing so we want to look 
at some of these more creative instruments, if we want to call it 
that, to be able to bring in the private sector to work with the local 
community and to help incentivize that through some dollars from 
the Federal level. 

I think this question is mostly to Mr. Firestine, but maybe Mr. 
Mongan would want to respond to it as well. The use for tax credit 
bonds for both school construction but potentially for public infra- 
structure and, as I said, I have a bill to apply these to police and 
fire facilities. Theoretically you could look at them also for recre- 
ation centers, for parks, for other kinds of infrastructure, public in- 
frastructure, that the private sector might well be interested in as 
well. So, could you speak to specifically both the instrument and 
potentially the flexibility or other infrastructure needs on the local 
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level that we could really kick start very quickly through these 
public-private partnerships? 

Mr. FIRESTINE. Sure. I think tax credit bonds have proven to 
be a good tool. I think there were challenges when they first came 
out for QZABs, but certainly, and I know we have heard testimony 
earlier about the value of them. I think it is a way clearly for you 
to target the tax credit to a specific problem. The QZAB program, 
for example, it focuses I believe just on reconstruction or rehabilita- 
tion. Perhaps that is an area where it could be expanded to new 
construction as an option. So, I think it is another tool in the tool 
box. It is a good idea. My only concern would be that we just be 
careful it doesn’t have — diminish the value of the general tax ex- 
emption on tax-exempt bonds. But I do think it is a good tool. I 
know renewable energy bond credits have also been an effective 
tool, and initially there were some issues but we were able to work 
through a more streamlined application process which I think fa- 
cilitated that. So, again, it is another good tool for the tool box. 

Mr. MONGAN. I would simply echo that. The more tools we have 
in the tool box, the more opportunity we have. So, we just need to 
keep allowing those to be developed and to be able to be used. 

Ms. SCHWARTZ. Right. Again the point here is these are not 
make work projects. Maybe that is the other thing we ought to talk 
about because the sort of suggestion somehow that cutting back — 
again Governor Sanford sort of suggested that he could make cuts 
seemingly to not have much impact in his State. That is, I guess, 
lucky for them. But there are some cuts we can make and we have 
to make because we want to be fiscally responsible, but by not 
going forward on some of these projects, as we talked about with 
the schools, has serious consequences in our communities. To sug- 
gest that we could not just not do them and it would have no ef- 
fect — we just have to be creative, give a lot of options so we can 
just move forward on this. But our interest in terms of an infra- 
structure stimulus is to actually do what we need to do, to do them 
quickly. Stimulate those jobs, put people back to work, and meet 
those kinds of requirements in our local communities. 

So, I yield back, and I thank you for your patience, and you must 
be starving. So, go have lunch. 

Chairman RANGEL. I thank the gentlelady for yielding back. 
Let me thank 

Mr. NEAL. Mr. Chairman, I didn’t have a chance to be recog- 
nized. 

Chairman RANGEL. I am so sorry. 

Mr. NEAL. I appreciate that. Just when you thought all the tes- 
timony was exhausted. In fact, I want to thank Mr. Van Hollen for 
asking the question that I had waited 4 hours to ask. 

Well, I do welcome the panelists with the thought that I am an 
alum, one of the few really who served in Congress. There aren’t 
a lot of Mayors or county executives that have been elected to Con- 
gress over the many years. So, I have great regard for what it is 
you do every day in terms of confronting the real problems that 
Americans have every day and the responsibilities that you have. 
I really believe that improving roads, schools, airports, bridges, 
highways, it really does put people back to work very, very quickly. 
It is not as though these needs are somehow made up. They are 
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for real. Getting on with them would make us much more competi- 
tive. A very simple notion of how we get from one point to another, 
the ease with which we travel there certainly adds to productivity 
and efficiency every single day, not only in local economics but in 
national economics. 

But let me come back to the question that Chris Van Hollen 
raised, and, Mr. Firestine, specifically to you. What is the impact 
of the elimination of AMT on private activity bonds and your abil- 
ity to borrow and fund local projects, understanding that I filed leg- 
islation on the private activity bond front as we did last year for 
housing bonds in the bill that passed last summer? Could you give 
us a quick analysis? 

Mr. FIRESTINE. Sure. Again, the fact that there is a large range 
of types of projects that are subject still to AMT that are public- 
private partnerships. We said earlier it is a good tool for us to pro- 
ceed on projects. What we are encouraging is the elimination of 
that AMT penalty mainly because it sort of separates them out, 
they are more costly to issue, and there is a higher cost of interest 
on those bonds. So, they tend to be sort of — take the back seat to 
other tax-exempt instruments. To that extent we said eliminating 
that penalty as you did for housing bonds we think would certainly 
go far to help make them more attractive as an investment instru- 
ment. 

Mr. NEAL. The public in some regards, they tend to object to 
Government spending in general but they support it in the specific. 
I think that while from time to time there is a project that garners 
a lot of attention here and people get really upset because they 
think that it is an erroneous use of their money, and understand- 
ably so in some instances, nonetheless, I think local officials would 
argue pretty aggressively for the idea that public funding for many 
of these infrastructure projects represents a very good investment 
in the future. That is what we are talking about, investment. 

While I was on the subject of alumni, I know that Mr. Sanford 
was a Member of this House a number of years before he was elect- 
ed to the Governor’s office, and I had hoped to have the opportunity 
to ask him a couple of questions, including the fact that how might 
he suggest that we pay for the war in Iraq. We are now at $750 
billion of borrowed money for Iraq. The rescue package, $750 bil- 
lion. What our veterans are going to need upon returning from 
Iraq, 31,000 wounded and those who are going need services far be- 
yond that as well, that is going to cost more than $1 trillion. So, 
now between the war and the rescue package, we are over $1 tril- 
lion. So, we are at $2 trillion and I appreciate the cut a dollar here 
and cut a dollar there, but there is also another reality and that 
is the President’s tax cuts in 2001 and 2003 took $2.3 trillion from 
Federal revenue. That is a very important consideration, $2.3 tril- 
lion over 10 years. 

The reason I raise that issue is largely to make this point: There 
is no end in sight in Iraq. The civil institutions are not being put 
in place and the deliberations go back and forth, but there is a 
pretty grim reality, and that is that it costs $2.5 billion a week. So, 
to argue that we ought to continue borrowing the money for Iraq 
and to make these arguments that you can cut a dollar here and 
a dollar there and to hear presidential candidates say that their 
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budget balancing position is that they are going to eliminate ear- 
marks, all $18 billion worth of those earmarks, and again in a $3 
trillion budget, won’t balance any budget anywhere. 

I am very proud of what we did in the mid-1990s, and it was 
done in a bipartisan spirit. We balanced the budget. We projected 
revenues of $5.3 trillion for the next decade, and now we find our- 
selves in this awful predicament because I think of many positions 
that were adopted that were simply in the end quite irresponsible. 

So, thank you, Mr. Chairman, for allowing me that time. 

Chairman RANGEL. Thank you for your contribution, and let me 
again thank this panel for its endurance, for sharing your time 
with us, and for the educators, Mr. Van Roekel and of course my 
dear friend Randi Weingarten. I want you to know that in the var- 
ious meetings I have had with the Business Roundtable in the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce, they all agree that education is a national 
priority and it is so important for not only our fiscal recovery but 
for our international trade and competition. The problem we have 
is CEOs don’t lobby us. They just send people who look for pref- 
erential tax treatment to lobby us. But as they come to us to ask 
us to expand our immigration laws to allow the technicians to come 
here, it proves, as the Secretary of State has said, Condoleezza 
Rice, that our failure to produce educated Americans is a threat to 
our National security. I hope you might take advantage of this Ad- 
ministration or the next Administration’s willingness to stand with 
you as we go to our businesspeople to indicate this is in our na- 
tional security interest to have an educated, competitive workforce. 
It is not a question of this is the right thing to do. It is something 
that we have to do as a nation. 

I just want to thank all of you for your commitment to this. It 
is hard for me to think of anything that is more important because 
an educated person even takes care of their health needs better. 
So, that it is a win for the country and a win for our community, 
and thank you all so much. We will be come calling upon you the 
closer we get to finding what we are able to do. We will still need 
the expertise to put together the package. Thank you so much. 

The Chair now calls the second and last panel: Jared Bernstein. 
Dr. Bernstein is the Director of the Living Standards Program from 
the Economic Policy Institute; Robert Greenstein, an old friend of 
this Committee who does a fantastic job at the Center on Budget 
and Policy; Christine Owens, an Executive Director of the National 
Employment Law Project; Dr. Jeanne Lambrew, professor at the 
LBJ School of Public Affairs, University of Texas; and a neighbor, 
Martella A. Turner-Joseph, Vice President of the Joseph & Turner 
Consulting Actuaries; and Alan Viard, Dr. Viard, Resident Scholar 
at the American Enterprise Institute. 

We had no idea that the first panel would take so long, but be- 
cause of the interest it did and we were all well served. But at this 
time I want to thank you for your patience and waiting to be 
called. I call upon Dr. Bernstein to give testimony. As we said ear- 
lier, your full records and statements will be by unanimous consent 
entered into the record and you can proceed for the 5 minutes as 
you see fit, starting with Dr. Bernstein. 
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STATEMENT OF JARED BERNSTEIN, PH.D., DIRECTOR, LIVING 
STANDARDS PROGRAM, ECONOMIC POLICY INSTITUTE 

Mr. BERNSTEIN. Chairman Rangel and Ranking Member 
McCrery and Members of the Committee, I thank you for the 
chance to testify today on this urgent topic. 

The current downturn threatens to be longer and deeper than 
the last two recessions, both of which lasted 8 months and were 
relatively mild in GDP terms, though much less so regarding jobs 
and incomes. A key reason for this is consumer retrenchment. Our 
GDP is of course 70 percent consumption, and it is widely expected 
that the combination of the recessionary job market, sharply declin- 
ing asset values, and the credit crunch will lead to the first con- 
traction of real consumption in 17 years. I would also note that 
consumer confidence, a strong predictor of expenditures, fell to its 
lowest level on record despite the falling price of gas at the pump. 

A recovery package of considerable magnitude is needed to offset 
this demand contraction. At least 1 to 2 percent of GDP, $150 to 
$300 billion, is likely warranted though some analysts believe more 
will be needed. The package should include an extension to unem- 
ployment insurance and food stamp benefits, State fiscal relief, in- 
frastructure investment, and possibly direct payments to middle 
and lower income households. 

The key guidance in structuring this proposal must be to get the 
most bang for each stimulus buck. In this regard infrastructure in- 
vestment focused on projects that are either ongoing or ready to 
launch could be a particularly potent way to accomplish a few im- 
portant goals, including filling productivity enhancing public in- 
vestment deficit and creating much-needed good jobs. 

While fiscal rectitude is of course a benchmark of any legislation, 
the stimulus package, not unlike the TARP package targeted at the 
financial sector will involve deficit spending. Once the economy re- 
covers Congress may decide it is necessary to reduce the fiscal def- 
icit, but at this point in economic time budget austerity would not 
simply be unwise, it would be unnecessarily damaging to both the 
macro economy and to the living standards of American families. 

I am going to speed it up. 

Thus demand-side stimulus is warranted. What form should the 
stimulus take? The first round of stimulus passed last February fo- 
cused largely on direct payments to households called rebates. Ana- 
lysts generally agree that these payments helped generate some 
extra growth earlier this year, but their impact was limited by 
largely emphasizing rebates. The last stimulus package overlooked 
other important priorities, and these other channels are likely to 
provide a bigger bang for the buck in this round. 

Other panelists will stress the importance of extending unem- 
ployment insurance benefits given the weakness in the job market 
and the literally hundreds of thousands of jobless persons currently 
exhausting their unemployment insurance benefits. This extension 
is both necessary and will provide a large multiplier of bang for the 
buck. I urge the Committee to consider the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Modernization Act in this regard with its expanded eligibility, 
alternative base periods, and increased replacement rates from 
their current ceiling to one as high as perhaps 70 percent. 
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State fiscal relief was also left out of the last stimulus package 
and the need to correct that omission is large and growing. 

Finally, infrastructure investment should be a significant part of 
the recovery package. One common argument against such invest- 
ment is that in the context of a stimulus package, the water won’t 
get to the fire in time because the implementation time lag is so 
long that it will be unable to inject growth quickly enough to help 
the ailing economy. 

However, research by economists at my institute, the Economic 
Policy Institute, and others have carefully documented current in- 
frastructure needs that could quickly be converted into productive 
job-producing projects. Consider the August, 2007, bridge collapse 
in Minneapolis. The concrete for the replacement bridge began 
flowing last winter and the bridge was recently completed well 
ahead of schedule. The American Association of State Highway and 
Transportation officials claim that according to their surveys, 
quote, “State transportation departments could award and begin 
more than 3,000 highway projects totaling approximately $18 bil- 
lion within 30 to 90 days from enactment of Federal economic stim- 
ulus legislation.” 

Similarly, the American Transportation Association just released 
a survey wherein they asked their members about projects based 
on these criteria. The project could be implemented within 90 days 
of Federal funding, constitutes an eligible use of Federal funding 
for the agency, and would not proceed — and these are projects that 
would not proceed in the current Federal fiscal year without sup- 
plemental funding. They find 170 public transportation agencies re- 
sponding to the survey pointing out 559, quote, “ready to go 
projects” with an estimated cost of $8 billion. 

I have many further examples in my written testimony, includ- 
ing those documented by Bracken Hendricks at the Center for 
American Progress Action Fund that puts an emphasis on green 
production. 

RPTS JURA 
DCMN BURRELL 
[2:10 p.m.] 

Mr. BERNSTEIN [continuing]. The Congressional Budget Office 
is often cited in this discussion for noting that since infrastructure 
spending does have a time lag, it may not be adequately suited for 
countercyclical economic stimulus. But this claim rests on historical 
evidence based largely on traditional public investments such as 
the outlay rate of the Highway Trust Fund. By focusing on a dif- 
ferent set of projects that meet the criteria noted above, faster out- 
lays could and should include an eligibility criteria, as Members of 
this Chamber have recently included language to that effect in the 
stimulus legislation. 

Former Treasury Secretary Larry Summers recently noted that 
while infrastructure spending is often seen as operating only with 
significant lag, I have become convinced that properly designed in- 
frastructure support can make a timely difference for the economy. 

Finally, I urge the Committee to recall that while the last two 
recessions were both mild in GDP terms and short lived, they were 
both followed by long jobless recovery. Once the last recession 
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ended in November 2001, payroll shed another net 1.1 million jobs, 
and the unemployment rate rose for another 19 months and for al- 
most 2 years for African Americans. Private sector employment 
took 51 months to reach its previous peak after the end of the last 
recession, which is more than twice as long as the average figure 
for prior recessions. Thus, from the job market’s perspective, these 
investments will still be needed well after the recession is officially 
ended. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. BERNSTEIN, follows:] 
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Figure 3. Job Seekers Par Opening, Jan. 07 - Aug. Gfi 
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Figure 4: Unemployment -and Underemployment, Jan 07 - Sep 03 
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Fig Lire 5. Yearly Changes in Average Weekly and Hourly 
Earmngs, Jan.. 07 - Sap. 06 
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Figure 6. Read Medsan Income, Working-Age Households. 
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Figure 7 . Change in Average Real Family Income Following 
Peak Years, by Selected Income Quintiles 
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Figure 3, Average income of Bottom and Middle Fifths, 
200CF2009 (Projected) 
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Figure 1 1 awririrly unprT-pipyrnert Retc 

fed 



5-un #uita4 l irihiE =1 Eetatun !I vra ^rpoharui 

^ ill: wch! tJtpuntd Mtorat in mind. L now rum » j dtscus&km of chu riUi-wn parluyc 

liiiil iiMv luufercflnibfefjikip li> many in 1 1 uvi l-,s. 

A kh'ini'D \pt-iuli 

I'uhllU iiIIIlIi'iK IhHl". : 1 1' 1 1 1 1 f.l '-----■ -Hill ill ■!■■- hbiknil H’lhl-, l Iijil hlhluuiUlly Utli:.l Ii>r>1l3iet 
rwi7jsiiJn:n> yuinlii kWtt B*ih Ihr Frtfcral R-rivn-t turd iHu Ti «■'■■', nj li;ii*c kn SttnS&i'^j' 
mltrv rniui: in finniKiul undnrdil marfcrts. and Ibdr -rlRiits ur sla“i injG In show sumt- Ihsu-ipccr 
chu frcc/u in Uiom niariul*. 1 view then ur supply sidy i men, urn. Fins. Thu is, hy upcnine up 
frnzen credit I jus. run: ictieas fcave tinned iliu supply I .iw> t*f i.ixln such ili.ii hiirm.i era and 
: uillll-l\ lull now IfcMlJt lull, I JJlYltWh|J PKlUf Ifthrljf (ij eKh-Odltf- lilll HI dK lllWnlUL - 1 ll 
fitiunsptf demand; U l< Ir ss libcly i\ , m' supply HiKS-»i>l hu tupped. 

Thus. dkimand-sideSirnul'-rt is warranted. Hu ■■'ji Inrm shiiuldi saicIi stimulus. Like, jiiJ vilim 
v\"_t.l he- h nuijjnliudj;’ I i,i_imm l imI i cut-year rc-cun ury puk^ iHdu iicighhnrhtMd ori- 
2*4 *fGOT,»Uit»(SlW-.J00Wlliwt.tuntrtfll nl i rt fra tW: e lure, seal u fistsil ivlicIL UiwiiiHi?~' ,, i > ti1 
rnsunniru. and food dumps. This r- --imilur iri sixeaud ts.-vrnpsijil.Kin lu ulhcr rrcucrTmciwfatkct;, 
such as Inins und Potliuk IjKkliCk or I l.liK (JlHidi. ihnuyh sirtd.ur than :hit suuuncud -a J rcccrc 
( iriy.viiu Sochi uni) :■ rt {£, htllinn i. her ruusiins I no jhrui hi discuss, L 4.1 mu stress 

<twwt iwitwik. k, h:|irt4»’iVth. bm m*si t* MpfW oo ■* cu 

Ills' I'ns: rotxtd of ucoooniir xtimukh. paused lusl e'chniL- . freiL-ud largely ors-tech direct 
puymemi, cal led rdbaics. Over 1 1 IHh hi lliini in payments vt mb «sk in hiiuiislmlds over the 

■■. .-Miiir: .m. I miillu'lhi«(: :'irtfi-- 1 :U |ius nirrl ,. fh-i liljr, .11 .1 lilll I1M11I1I d un tut hixi Mil 

«".™nv <(h< red «■*«(. iwnl ft> pry ulTihi. t-w k-jlet-d ■m impart '■jvuiJ'^l ptviail Suit s 
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un d personal inrcmp ■vp;ir<. for pump It. sE-omskI fun Is elrar cs sdtnH of 111? mipacL ISnlli uf 
imw measures lacior directly imo-pms: diiiiiusnc product. and *i ocrorjl ,y ijjrw lhai die 
stimulus package mi m Impnruuvi teonibulnr u iht lif si grsvuth in C.IDI 1 in i)k second. quintr 
csfUiis yesf (nsl wnawnipilw sDendint eoniHSunwl juw 1 psteciraai psw* w umi BHnUtiJi 

liul in n I mini sokfy crnffiasiiing ^irbutM.' 1 Ihu Id slinriulus package ore rkKikc dumber 
..Apw'iuiii prioriLKi.. and Mil--.- other rtvjnnels tv likely it! prrividc j bigger hing fnr c.ijli 
stimulus Nuk. 

A finl prinrilv ih'Hildibe lisfunhtrr.i-ttndunompioynveul m-iurjnrc henefils; Asifiscussed 
.ihns e. isol job kisses have ltd m higher unemployment and u this puir.t abouL j fifth or. ft: 
jobb^fuYi: been Sn lor ui leu; six moiiLh*. CimyrcH^pfui'iiiusli. enieied ihc lumeriieoey 
(IncmplijyillCul ■: i r-11 |K±1 1 :■_ 1 1 1 1 Ti r E-' L K.' '| |m i>: .im, Which [YiT-VlLie-il up lr M W«kk {ft lihlCftdk 
fuiidftJeaieiidoJ.yibkfts'hcneiilj bcivnd llic unempluyirtcnl im»»aiKV pitn-hkdtnf 

the still's. The Mali unal Eimpliyynnenl Lau- Frtyeel tNELPjcslimsksnhai. STiffTi k'hlrcs 
e>:hii_-i>cdrj>:se htnelils in Oflnh-rrand will ihuibo loft wiihuu! any unemplnymmi 
HrmpoBAtaim. 

I : > I' : 1 1 ■ : 1 i " r : lliv EL'C for im.TU works should i|iu l - l>: pul td any slimmlm psi-kayc. Anulhur I j 
week cklnEkm is w amened. wi A further wesks Earned in. states w iLS Ttirik'iilirt v w oik fob 
markers. 

Will Conipissj muy ■"Hnl U> |£ir bejrtml ihCcaRnsims in iwo muy-s tMisint 1 v bfrvfll levels iifUl 
cumpmsilkinand iklendiriu rligibi lily lo urcmpluyod persons who cuminlly mtd but do hed 
qualify forbunrfies. Oiren iftc inenme defirils facing Ac unemployed, nol i>: irv'inisv the strung 
husis- multiplier a sue iBtt-dwuhlhfcte henefiLi. ihcrtJiceg clw >!:.■« ad InsLijIiiry replaced by L.l 
.s LMirmniL-vl KepliuerYteiiLfnibi — ;fte store el Imsi salary replaced ut lypieally --ell !vh™ 
S0*i. As pWi of A p*Ckl«c> A KtVVOrAiy. IbifcrAlly IknM iririiMiVC W lake rtpltCAftetlC 

ndtMiptei W-713M wuuld hr highly stimulative and pnividi' IliiYnempfqycd willi ;i mui h onikiS 
bowL 

Wjya Hi eafnjvd dlflhil Hy, Buok m aliemti w- Iwtm fieflmliL qyy hi ihy Ipnji^y ■nl'tte-l.ir 
Moijmiialii.Ti Ail, well knnwn I" Ihifi cwnimllt* ]| i? mV yntkrslundinil Lhal »«rw uniinc 
i ligibili'y oxpr.Y<iniif oc.ilil bt impli'mcnicd undurchc ruhrir of slimiiluss 

Hi:?. in. i.- miilbplicnv tCMAKli hj Mihsly'v Acnimir.> enm finds ihui :>.l- uiMiii^ktyed pciiniH. 
typically apend iKtlr dwka w itkci basic -needs, ihc proonun yield* a ptnlculaffy lArgc “bwy 
fur Ihrhxk: " i iSollir sp.nl mi Ihu l'l uslEirskin yields SI.M in tenns i>f OI>P jjn.™ lb ' 

IJnPnnunjtely. pane; Ml shsiAiiiul sutmiiIus piickaue .. on; nnlcpenl sis wifely. Acoclctined 

dbprcclHkn ariA^liK^ c^pcpko. fcf cwipp*?, gcnciwa c«ly so.?t aiiih fi\w pet tkdhr -npMt. 

Ilk" sinalk'si rs..i|lipf icr in IN; uiltdijlisdy Istv pn'i'icus ruulnetej 

In ocramsL a food si^Mp o v xponsiisn v. iiuld ruombl: UL oxlonsion .a :ha. ii uvnild likoly gonttmc 
m luge multiplier (Jl. 73, aeetin3mg ihe ktemety a cecmvmy^enMk ihuAltcnh pnovidlny MMofleemu 


■■.. M 1 . 1 ;. o n-. it,- M, -.-, Irrp.n ..-= i-j.., Enroll* S. flk* 
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munuuceriotnK *imiilii‘- and addmsiup a crilical human -erf The Feed Rjesuarvh in J Amim 
Camcil reports ilia: u.-ailt prion arc up 7 . 6 "s erver the pu st ye «r. n$ril : c.in:ly inert chill 
overall prices (4. li:i:J uuiup low-incm 1 1 1 - 1 1 u: hi . ■ 1 1 1 :< have risen nun mum quickly. 

Ih rif 1". phis Is the hiuruir^ uiihiellMJA , rhrjl'hii Knnd Plan, n market basket neflaecin|] the 
food yyws*npiiofi of lo*-tneotwe h-oiiK*»Ms) Cfoildor Qr&t iuttwoi IrvifccwMiieMofite 
priijcctcd ini.'OTihr lirtsiu liir Ihe boll urn fiflh. ns shsw--. in Fisperc-k 

A lempiirarv increase in ihu htrjuril level of fond slumps would help lu iilTsul ibu cofobinaLon of 
*|> t lit prices Jjlil juumIj 

Simi' irly. iHiscumrnrllee should oonsitkr the mcluaacm ci|"a prvn- i?i"ii li> nn-vrir Ubc nils in child 
support cnrorvuiruiil ihul were unacted acsporl rtflhr Deficit Rrdjulicn Ad. RcvmMnjt those 
uuls wurh lbouL £1.1 billion- f nr j Iwn rcur *n-.>r I il>’riinn no Itae mis- woiil.l pn> ulc much 
iiojuuii rusctirtes ns families dim art! ptnieularty t. .incratsk even in goad times, and e-.pn i.ill;. 
m>ihw-. pi . en die paniculnrity swep real income tenses faced ho Inw-meonie farmJies in 
i-euesslnpi i see I jure 7) Fiikli stimulus well- targeted hecwise ehlld mi| | i m disproportion 
r i tick's liTfH:r-iiii.xiMic rmiiil-os who (*0 frtofc Ifcl j- Kur-,- ih; i|ii?tiiiir bi flrtCl Iteir ittttvrtVIiOn 
netds One in four childnw m cut naliun irlks vm Ihr child support cnfirvcrrunl program. und 
moth of these children lire in families with rriafovly modesl -irtcumc. wherr child scjtpcd wused 
LC' me cl hi- ir heuachuld expenses. 

Furdherfiiofe. child «vn»>ri income mutes up *ii percent ui ihc Income of povcnydevei temiiies 
■* tin ret'C’i-v it. and u--htn families do ntH reven-v (Frit money aunvut Iky arc nnw-tr lik-ctly *«■ nevd 
public assistance. Pcsc-srrfishcmsrlnL fur cs-cry dollar Ihul Ihc Icdcu! gnvnmmcnl spends tm 
the child support program, Ltsrrn nearly a. dollar nn means -lulled program!. such ns Food 
SiiLYips. hlfocuid. aad Supplemental Seuurhy Lnccinc. 

5u*t ( 1 ( 0*1 relkfwBi *(oo kfl ow efifce l&si tifrarini sad ssst, >ei ihe oecd io «kkci M 

omission is Is rye and ijiv" t Aotocdint to the Cuiilcr s*i Budget and Pblky Pwlics. “Ml lose* 
2? stales fared, or an’ iiirmc j cumhincd id-.k hilhori in. hndpct ^hoeiralls." ' Ihrsc stales 
typicnllj-mcsc hilnnce Ibeir budoccs. Faxc. in ihr absence ofhdp freer ihc- federal ^orernmnn, 
lw> v ill be forced no draco den. ii rainy-day re serous er lauue aasora that ■■ otd exacerbojie ihr 
ne^aiioe urdeneocoeeisnic eyeJe i ins. hikes or sensre euisf. I lie 1'H.PI 1 repons crui sinus me 
otiloety uppeo; (heir le^rroetL I Jut slut these hutiic “-jeriei tl|y try nm tnrlielem n>ooen lie need 
Tur ■?nlnl!rrlial husltei ouls Or I in incrvwsos." 

I liu>. n seeimd srmulns paokape should contain reociidcraiik- aid Le. vales. Ihr cuio nteehm sms 
i.viiueli which such r e. - ■. are typisjILy nude ire j lempiirjry inoiuae in tku hudernl 
giM-eiBeoem'E erjrmhmiiw m the- state ‘s Uedleaid pnsgnim ot general gnms tn (ht sum. 

1 1 1 1 1 ■ ■ v. him llle I it. I Mil'S ill .cikll r-1 lliese |S n jeniis rrOeiO-ihJ JiSD hnlllilrl. fjmlyfq 

(tel dhsO jtth ■■ Is- 1 1 ;*d llitm offended -rnbili-uf-pivvOrtiiiit iinlddOliOns-lhdl wnuld deepen llw 
ncjj-itisr cyrli. ben liny ulso pcrnl nul Ihul “Thu majtir pnAHcm wiih tfnl ujsistaiiec was Ihwt il 
wac enacted mnne mnnlhs uficr Ihe hspinrung ofthe reccsasifin. sn il was Icsscftcditr Ihan il 
enuld liavu been . 


Li 
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This ilimc, Ihr stiles’ hudeer needs in? cenwdenNy Ijrui". and «. jrii'us- ;tni vets iifiich 
Lsondiliocti -use suggMKii that iitfbi lliiin. split Ikcp ixc Mcilk-e J jiiJ hloel. grantss. could he 
UhCfWIy dtafiihCd hy suit; In iiI1m:I ihij -tlfezis 1 1 i t l- : I JX'ie 

Irons otul follnck UP. 2ME) also poinl uul Ihal Ihs cndil mutch he? supiifiranljy raised ihe ottsl 
of borrowing fnrslMCSvwhti. despite Ihcir sterling bomm'ing rened, are lilting murit higher 
iemthei ones nn hond issues, if he;, note lHji "ihe Mciritprl ‘Jit iViikonginn S iipceii, AtiLhocuy 
rtcenly pusipitHiciJ plan* for n S,Z2 hilliea bssw hjIc in cipjiid die leiMtirui; jl Mil let. end 
Nation*! A n|>yij . Fcwitont inttauwMK p«*fcw |iike ibc«]— u*Wi a> iro- 
beer M)linid»d lo Intel SICB billiuxt — wil I rviull »■ ninrv uiiernployntCnli lun duTiwnd for 
Lint! sm icre. arid less os nail cTcrscrnir anlmtjr 

I Ins. example tattgt; s*. m the I -d crucial nroi lIui the lust «timiilu>. puckaae did ikvi my i-.i. 
which it. mliJiLiutiiiie i-.LChirYk.Hii I urjpMhii iMriyio -inmrlj ixmsldti ntuliiiliiig. Ininliitg. Sinr 
mTri^n.n. ii.irL pn.ijerta in « tv-centd paoV?£u 

Three fains metisaie ill;;, ceniemicti. Jim. t. noice. American households ire highly Inserted, 
end may ncll he paiinil kv u pet mil nr'etihiineijil livings wd cj mini kited cerauntjrliori. In tiiix 

LHiniLii, public Invtsiniciii si hi I hi ■. h-iiliI mu iitfkEinni hiHii n; nr' mwro-ccitt.'iiftit- I Mg 

and InJvrr dtmimd- !lic srvHliini »i" no* . niTCn ftiyh-r#jgliftf jots u-likh rs cfe-miy h s-kiny from 
our rvETmt liber mutkcl. 

Seeund, ihoro in- deep iteata Ibaprndutimiy-CEiMJicipg inoeilmmts in puhljc ui:ml> ihn vulJ 
lint he inii itsorltferyany privaue uftiitiev which, hy dcTlnijIon, cannot capswc ihe l Iiiim, mh pnhlii: 
iawtunciUO ifl TOdds. bridyts. »aslC iyllCml, w*Kr iyiiCnil, tv hot'll, Hhftriet* parfco. She, Thiid. 
tiinnile ohungr heightenr I he uixciiry ofThc tired it» imikL'ditsc inveslmenli wilh an syc Iwwimlk. 
the reduclion of grounhoust- g use ■■ and the rccwcrYiiHin nl" energy nsounxs. 

IVtr utsHApk- Irons lid PoHach aIm»iii)U Mini iconnlrft(lo the Anserkan ikviuiy of Civil 
fny.incsHtOivcrSikt’-ihinJk'-'Tit'lfdvsiiv irl r’^f Of uTifthtJcK: wncllfisro.^ fMbvIt'ny ■" WUk'h 
per year wtrslrf on ropain and iipcnriini! tvwls ‘ Mccu ilur a tiiiMlor cr nil britlpn ore ntlrd 
KToUunl ly 4:Teit' s err obvokte, loiding w clwin^s. and in same cti«b <x> collapse. Hialf t>f nil 
v, atc-rwiy Jocks are hencLkmilly ohsi'lex. nrsullinji in n niens ny xhmdnv.ns and subfumii^ 
busaieB Iqeks.’* 

In Ihis nnjfird. infnsslniLluTv: firndini! stxvyj t»;>lh lo imTHOijr [ruduLMiyity (hn^jsh ruv-j-ncni in 
pubic topical mid lot reiM pond jobs Tur wcnkerslhitmiphl Dthencise be nntripkiycd or 
underempioryed. One cummer: argument jpninsl such ins raiment in Ihe rctuexL ol n siiir.u .js 


'hrp- KMNnGtorfki^ HxnO*TVdynSps»iiw intrtc 7M* I nTU , TS.'A3Meid(So , >*»M^nsfflpia ii[uv*< 
her" Fists iOiui .Sirtr :li ■ kisd .lie llnilye S nridiifaiBi HhJ hdenl r uijirv 1 I II. F. JUlS 
h Ip >Vn r. mpiei n-s o inn jlfjt Vk^.l irf 

1 “k/ptfr I ■.(■.■ liV Srr. n. j - Irtn jn.Tii.- 7,-j.e i.l. . . .ih'.'C.-A'VT.'.y 4 'll l' ^'.> 21 '.', . 1 1 . 

I rip 7v *t w. ike in - irpj rlianl j H *.■■ p J d c .■■' I" ra ‘ii- J 1 1 

'K<* Klp.^ Ai»u .\iKfk-a'> ft«Ll irJ Brklfi^ C'didMliCh- ird Frftfd Furdfij." T7VP r 2r«i5 

I rip 'xu Pi inpKi ti'j r.JiHuILk.T-N.-ii MrT 

k ‘RsT»iI I wJ k'i i\n:iijj'i jiIi:.>I:ilIi«v ' Iwfliin Vdir ir uft'j wi 1 Zl 

Yfjp ■"■v™ '^r^n I I r^.' n li rJZ'X'? .t ird F'jn.F^-.'np^i 
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r(U'<ii|!C i< IIimi i h ■/ u-jIi.t TraTl Id Ihe lire in Iknc i.r._ Ihe impbmenlalk-fl Umr ij** is *i Inni^ 
Mil v. c ‘ill ho .njhle |i- ir eel uiodip qjiik.v enough 10 fdr ife ailing: ozenany I lowreer, 
r l" r_ . i re 1 1 hy I.IM Bcmombrti has ■: zee hull y dnr umemed l un l-. ‘ mfrusinizrure needs il:.n lv.iI.I 
■:inkh IX: .1 il i uHcil a'llTi pfiC.-j.liie, ji 4--|ir>.>.k>. n'y [XiijL'-it,. 

Takt. fur example. llic August 2CST hn<tee rcillapK in Minntapnlis The nzoaelo for Iho 
nplicanunl. bridge began flowiiie Izrsi winlcr. and ihr nrtfge wis nzemly oinnpleii d. »cll ahtad 
of srhedule. The Aroericiui Aisoc iiiian of Sisks J-iig.Kv> ay arid ] rinspocuniai CJrljci.il> clonus 
Mn. iiiLiirshrti- m- iticir surveys. "siBtHurupnraMmnrkpanmcjfl.'i tcuOdawifd nii.l I>.-j i were 

I un T.illlll 1 1 1 uvl iv, ej. jiiivurlh h:l:ilirv. :i|i|ii-.ii imiAe'iy 5|( fcillfc* Wijklll 30-flQ 4) 1ft flVWn 

uruKlmenf of ledenil ecenDtrne stimulus Guuiblal ->n " 4 

Thus, v, i - ji iifPI nozemmend ir.u die following l n~:n.i he i".oi in norms adirifrasinirtturu 
■erueumenL 

* i-c p r; ■ i i.c It : i re imilur»ay trr rndj-lu-fio. such ibjl both pajnul mid w.lunl wink, emild 
begin wilhina nannwlime fhimc. -ay Ihert rncruhs; 

* [}M pMJHMJi Will .. ljIo p iHhd ji:l!> 

* i -icy will mcel a pressing '-tlia'fliwiurr "wd and wher pnswiblie l| dn id- will- mi 
emphasis "n rarvirmnenlal pmlectkin: 

* Ccijihliuw eondniis, to lund ifaiie juu|ecK aliuath exist. 

Tli.ii.' jre «imr examples idrrdifinltTir'EFI rvwcareheTS (e *.. R-UH.Eiy,!nhnLjf. Juhn Inm Hhui 
Po llart'l: 

» There are 772 rmnmuniiies in .1.1 Males wiLhu lulal nf ^.-4^ I identified ennihined sewer 
u'rerllow pr nhlems. reletting ippruxiirulelY h5i| hillinn gillnns uf raw or parially Irtaled 
MiviJui: iniUuilly. In odJiiiiMi. Me l.nvir.inmeau: Hkhkiiob Aui-d-v f t, P A ] ert i muts, tf ji 
teiiMiin 21.IHHI Md TVOOO unitary (L-iiuruierlhiii.:.. lCl-j; Ljeh -.-n in ilic I In net! 
5WKs. nsteiSiiiii belwrvn llnrv j«J IP When g/dlons ijT sewage pt yr3r 

* Acenr-ding ion fumy by Use reatbirul As&oeiadcn of L ean Waier Aucrciet, 
yoruiikoi^iea ihinjijViifl die wsi*w have -more Mum H hUHcm a I'waai easier w ewwM 
CiaflMu :h?i are' ready lo bo U> e'.MiMnn lii,n I T fiimling is '-vide a' ailabk I'nrnls Lari be 
drelribiikid iniiikidiafriy Ihroe^b' the Si'c Drinking Witter indi Clean W'jier Slalr 
Kcsidv ing funds aikHdesrgruled fbrrrpoiriEdainsImniiiri projrels rhal. esn begin 

v. i l ri i n mi -.Liy:, 

+ The Nalxviial CenLer for l.dik-mor Siniisiici-iM'r.Si pul Lbe avenge age nflhr main 
: ,t.ir jei.orul pub.c >clinnl hm mine r. 40 years IldKimairs by HPI fuad :hn :he United 
fillies should he- sending npprion inanely Sf IT bilhisn per year on |Hihlc >ehnsil ueiksy 

itciiillniiuiVi; JiliL II^CIM h:. i-Jr.' ll up Willi :nnl iiiuiiUhiii il:, k-II pnhlie 

mlrw^IrveluiT repairs. 


’ imp iVnw i n ri-y- 1 rvsi .i i rrg.Ti d * -- .itpe 



• AcrondstslP tiro's Roms I iscnbGus. iHis Ib.OOU public schwil disirkbt in Ihif Link'd 
filuiiZE have „ Aid-Jig i'i deferred mamicnince jiiJ repairs dial exceed , "■ I ■: K i hii.i.m 
V j 1 1 _■ school hallilingi, sire- HO ii eh-eii I lO yearn CiUi ir)dihniicfcft.1s4)riulldi>tdahiye 

.m i ,|ii,iU'il cltclrihail u- irnii;. ->i|0. K-hVy uimkiur), HlamtiKJbiJ 4f pdClfy iiDijIylcd pvds cAd. 
cnuigy-iMflxienl bonier* or air cunJitiuning urns, damaged ur lojhv toik-ls and 
jiliiMihirj. jiiJ damaged plaster icd paint. I'.wn disuiei i : , ■ iccnlLfied it* needs ..>.1 
u. 1 - ;.l 40 llie,r rfJilMTH I they ilmi fkintlS, Ud AWul i:J tin; J>IU|«IA Ant iPc hn'i! i'i Vh link. 
IliHt «ii be 60itn*lAid in- W-'HT day). Then: wn.: iiiipwlfml return* iii leiriT) OFcntfO 
savings. It’achrr morale and Hvdcnl iichiiA'cimii fnen marry df inrprcyvemenlt. m 
aJJtrinn lo&jfcty jin) health benedii^. an J SI Oh limn cmild be quickly andeliickmly 
spent hy dirinhuring Me I , wk through ilie I I. - :k.-iii:u-, iad Secinnlniy Sl-IwmI A.' 
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Chairman RANGEL. The Chair will now call on an old friend of 
the Committee, Bob Greenstein, who is the Executive Director of 
the Center on Budget and Policy Priorities. We thank you for mak- 
ing yourself available. 
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STATEMENT OF ROBERT GREENSTEIN, EXECUTIVE 

DIRECTOR, CENTER ON BUDGET AND POLICY PRIORITIES 

Mr. GREENSTEIN. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. Un- 
like most of the other witnesses, I have been asked to talk today 
about widening inequality in the United States, and to talk about 
that in the context of the current problems that we face. 

There is broad consensus among economists and analysts that in- 
equality has grown substantially over the last 30 years or so. The 
best data we have are from the Congressional Budget Office and 
cover 1979 through 2004, and they do show a pretty stark picture 
of sharp increases in inequality. The CBO data show that, after ad- 
justing for inflation, the after-tax income in the bottom half of the 
population was only 6 percent higher in 2004 than it had been 26 
years earlier in 1979. The increase was 21 percent for the middle 
fifth. But the average income of the top fifth rose 80 percent. For 
those in the top 1 percent of the population, it more than tripled. 

In dollar terms, the CBO data show that the average after-tax 
income of people in the bottom fifth was $900 higher in 2004 than 
in 1979, an increase of $8,700 in the middle, and an increase of 
$745,000 per household for those in the top 1 percent. 

Now, today, every economic indicator points to a deteriorating 
economy. Normally that increases inequality further, but the cur- 
rent downturn is somewhat different. The direct fallout from recent 
events is likely to have a large impact on incomes of people at the 
top of the income scale. That is what happened in the dot-com col- 
lapse, when for a few years income at the top fell pretty sharply. 
Yet, that turned out just to be a speed bump, and incomes at the 
top then more than made up for the lost ground from 2004 to 2006, 
as the pattern of rising inequality returned. 

So, we shouldn’t be surprised if we see at least a temporary de- 
cline in the concentration of income at the top of the income scale 
over the next year or so, particularly given the sharp declines in 
the stock market. But the larger question going forward is whether 
this will be just another pause in the rise toward greater con- 
centration of income that we have seen in this country since the 
mid-1970s, or whether, when we get past the downturn and the 
economy starts growing again, it will be possible to return to a pe- 
riod like we had from the mid-1940s to the mid-1970s when the 
gains from economic growth were more broadly shared. 

Now, needless to say, policy decisions are important here. For ex- 
ample, the rise in inequality in after-tax income in recent years 
was exacerbated by the tax cuts of the decade. The CBO data show 
that the percentage of income in the top fifth pays in Federal taxes 
has fallen to its lowest levels. 

As we look forward, our country faces tough challenges in all 
sorts of areas, from the current financial crisis to an unsustainable 
long-term deficit, a need for tax reform, health care reform, and cli- 
mate change. In every one of these areas, how we address the issue 
can either exacerbate inequality or lean against it. 

I would like to close with a few comments about the current eco- 
nomic downturn. As you know, there is a growing near consensus 
that unemployment will rise to probably 8 percent or more by the 
end of 2009, and that we will be facing a recession substantially 
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more severe than what we have seen in any other time in the past 
quarter century. 

We are likely to face in the next year or two very large increases, 
not only in poverty, but in deep poverty; that is to say, people liv- 
ing below half of the poverty line. The reason for this is that we 
are going into this likely deep recession with holes in the safety net 
that did not exist in the 1974-1975 recession or the 1981-1982 re- 
cession, which were the last two deep recessions that we had. 

In particular, the unemployment insurance system has not kept 
up with changes in the labor market and, as a result, many of the 
female, low income, and part-time workers who are laid off don’t 
qualify for UI benefits. The House has passed modernization legis- 
lation to address this, but it is not yet law. It becomes even more 
important now. 

In addition, and this is my final point, the basic safety net for 
jobless families and individuals who don’t qualify for UI benefits 
and wouldn’t be touched by the UI modernization bill also is much 
weaker than in past major recessions. The safety net of last resort 
for jobless individuals without children, State general assistance or 
general relief programs, essentially does not exist anymore. Most 
States had those programs in 1974-1975, 1981-1982. Most States 
abolished them between the mid-1980s and mid-1990s. In addition, 
only about 40 percent of very poor families with children who qual- 
ify for TANF cash assistance actually receive it, whereas in the two 
previous deep recessions that I have mentioned about 80 percent 
of poor families eligible for such aid got it. 

The bottom line, and I want to be clear about this, is I think we 
are facing a growing prospect of levels of destitution — not just pov- 
erty, destitution — severe hardship, and increases in homelessness 
that we haven’t seen in several decades. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Greenstein follows:] 

Statement of Robert Greenstein, Executive Director, 

Center on Budget and Policy Priorities 

Thank you for the invitation to testify about widening income inequality in the 
United States, including the impact of recent developments in financial markets and 
the economy. As former Federal Reserve chairman Alan Greenspan has said, “this 
is not the type of thing which a democratic society — a capitalist democratic society — 
can really accept without addressing,” and I commend the committee for holding 
this hearing. 

My testimony falls into three parts. 

• The first is an overview of the data on household income and its distribution, 
where I will discuss recent developments in the context of longer-term histor- 
ical trends. 

• The second is a discussion of the role of public policy in influencing the dis- 
tribution of income. That discussion largely focuses on Government tax and 
transfer policies — that is, on how Government policies affect the distribution 
of after-tax income. But policy also can have some influence on the distribu- 
tion of pre-tax income determined by market forces, through such things as 
trade policy, education policy, and labor-market policy. 

• The third is a discussion of the implications for public policy generally and 
some specific policy recommendations for addressing the problem of widening 
income inequality. 

Recent Developments and Longer-Term Trends in Income Inequality 

I would like to start by placing the issue of income inequality into the context of 
recent economic developments and to review some of the salient data on longer-term 
trends in inequality. 
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In recent years, income inequality in the United States rose to historically high 
levels. This was not because the economy was in a recession — the latest available 
data on inequality do not reflect the current economic slump. And it was not a new 
development. Inequality has been increasing for more than 30 years. 

There was, however, something different about the increase in inequality from 
2001 until last year that I want to comment on before discussing very recent devel- 
opments and then examining the longer-run trends. Usually, concerns about in- 
equality move to the back burner, at least in the public discourse, during economic 
expansions when most people see their standard of living rise and feel good about 
their economic prospects. That happened, for example, during the second half of the 
long economic expansion of the 1990s. But those good feelings were noticeably ab- 
sent in recent years, even though economic statisticians would characterize the 
economy’s performance from the end of 2001 through most of last year as a busi- 
ness-cycle recovery and expansion following the 2001 recession. 

The disconnect in recent years between how the overall economy was doing statis- 
tically and how most people living in that economy were doing was puzzling to some 
pundits and some elected officials and their advisors. But it really was not that com- 
plicated. First, the post-2001 period was the weakest of all economic expansions 
since World War II by almost every economic measure. Second, to an unprecedented 
degree, the gains from economic growth after 2001 accrued to a narrow slice of the 
population at the top of the income distribution. 

When I said the recovery was weak by almost every measure, I was alluding to 
the fact that there was one important exception — corporate profits. While aggregate 
wages and salaries grew less than half as fast after 2001 as they did in the average 
postwar economic expansion, corporate profits grew almost 30 percent faster. Both 
employment growth and wage and salary growth were weaker in the most recent 
expansion than in any prior expansion since the end of World War II; growth in cor- 
porate profits was stronger than the average of all post World War II expansions. 

What were the consequences for income inequality of that weak and unbalanced 
economic recovery? First, in 2006 the share of pre-tax income flowing to the top 1 
percent of households reached its highest level since 1928. Second, the gap between 
the after-tax income of people at the top of the income distribution and the after- 
tax income of people in the middle or at the bottom continued to widen. It should 
not be surprising that people were pessimistic about their economic prospects even 
before the stunning economic and financial developments of the past few months. 
It was not just in their heads. 

Now, of course, every new economic indicator points to a deteriorating economy. 
That by itself should increase inequality. A weak economy has a disproportionate 
impact on people who struggle against economic hardship even in a better economy, 
on low- and moderate-income households that don’t have a savings cushion to ab- 
sorb unexpected expenses or losses of income, and on people who lose their jobs and 
face longer spells of unemployment than they would in a stronger economy. 

At the same time, however, the direct financial fallout from recent events is likely 
to have its most significant impact on income at the very top of the income scale. 
This is what happened in the dot-com collapse when, for a few years, income at the 
top of the distribution fell sharply. That was just a speed bump, however, and in- 
comes at the top more than made up the lost ground from 2004 to 2006. 

Thus it would not be surprising to see at least a temporary decline in the con- 
centration of income at the very top of the distribution over the next year or so, par- 
ticularly considering the sharp declines in the stock market. What happens after 
that will depend on how the economy and financial markets perform, and also on 
economic policy and what kind of institutions and social norms regarding inequality 
emerge from the current crisis. 

Let me turn now to a discussion of the data on income inequality and what they 
show about longer-term trends. There are two primary sources of annual data on 
household income and its distribution. The first is Census Bureau data on poverty 
and income based on the Current Population Survey, and the second is income tax 
data from the IRS. Neither alone can give a complete picture of trends in income 
inequality. The tax data provide good coverage of people who pay income taxes, in- 
cluding people with very high incomes, but they omit people with low incomes who 
are not required to file an income tax return. The Census data have good coverage 
of that low-income population but for various reasons do not have good coverage of 
people with very high incomes. 

To bridge the gap, the Congressional Budget Office has developed a method for 
combining the two data sources that provides the most complete picture available 
of the distribution of before- and after-tax income. Although the Census data are 
available in one form or another back to the end of World War II and IRS data are 
available in one form or another back to the beginning of the income tax in 1913, 
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CBO’s comprehensive data series goes back only to 1979, and the most recent pub- 
lished CBO estimate is for 2004. We do have a much longer consistent series on con- 
centration at the very top of the income scale derived from IRS data thanks to the 
efforts of economists Thomas Piketty and Emanuel Saez. The Piketty-Saez data se- 
ries covers the years from 1913 through 2006. 

What do these data tell us about long-term trends in inequality? First, the CBO 
data in Figure 1, which shows the percentage increase in after-tax income at dif- 
ferent points on the income scale since 1979, portray a widening gap between in- 
come at the top and income in the middle and at the bottom, with the largest in- 
come gains accruing at the very top. As Table 1 shows, after adjusting for inflation, 
income in the bottom fifth of the population was only 6 percent — or $900 — higher 
in 2004 than it was twenty-six years earlier in 1979, and income in the middle fifth 
of the population was 21 percent — or $8,700 — higher. In contrast, income in the top 
fifth of the distribution rose 80 percent — or $76,500 per household — from 1979 to 
2004, and income in the top 1 percent more than tripled, rising 228 percent — or 
$745,100 per household. 


TABLE 1: Change in After-Tax Income, 1976-2004, by Income Group 



Bottom 

20 

percent 

Second 

20 

percent 

Middle 

20 

percent 

Fourth 

20 

percent 

Top 20 
percent 

Top 1 
percent 

Increase in 2004 dollars 

900 

4,600 

8,700 

16,000 

76,500 

745,100 

Percentage increase 

6.3% 

15.8% 

21.0% 

29.5% 

79.9% 

228.3% 


FIGURE 1 
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While these CBO data show a strong upward trend in inequality over the past 
25 years, it would be a mistake to think that rising inequality and increasing con- 
centration of income at the very top of the income scale have been an inevitable fea- 
ture of the American economy. As Figure 2 shows, the pattern of growth in house- 
hold income over the past three decades is distinctly different from the pattern over 
the first three decades after the end of World War II. The data here are for pre- 
tax income, but the story for after-tax income (if it were available for this whole 
period) would likely not be noticeably different for the reasons discussed later in my 
testimony. 


FIGURE 2 
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FIGURE 3 

Income Share of Highest Income Households 
At Highest Level Since 1928 
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From 1946 to 1976, the increase in the average income of the bottom 90 percent 
of households closely matched the growth of per capita national income, while in- 
come at the very top grew more slowly. In other words, the gap between the average 
income of the very richest households and that of the bottom 90 percent of house- 
holds narrowed over this period. Over the next three decades, in contrast, growth 
in the average income of the bottom 90 percent of households fell far short of growth 
in per-capita national income, while growth in the average income of the top 1 per- 
cent of households soared. If we had a figure like Figure 1 for this longer period, 
we would see the incomes of the top, middle, and bottom fifths trending upward to- 
gether at roughly the same rate from 1946 to sometime in the 1970s, followed by 
a sharp divergence in the years since 1976 like that depicted in Figure 1. 

Figure 3, which is based on the Piketty-Saez data, provides an even longer-term 
perspective on trends in the concentration of income at the very top. These data 
show that the relatively slow growth in income at the very top from 1946 to 1976 
was part of a longer term trend beginning after 1928. The share of total pre-tax in- 
come in the nation that goes to the top 1 percent of households fell from 1928 to 
the 1970s, but as we have seen, since then the share of income going to the top 1 
percent of households has soared. Although the upward surge was interrupted by 
a major speed bump in 2001 as a result of the dot.com collapse, by 2006 the share 
of income going to the top 1 percent was at its highest level since 1928. 

These data also show that the trend toward greater inequality is once again rising 
sharply. From 2004 to 2006, the average before-tax income of the top 1 percent of 
households increased by almost $60,000 (or 5.8 percent), after adjusting for infla- 
tion, while the average income of the bottom 90 percent of households rose by less 
than $450 (or 1.4 percent). (Note: this bottom-90 percent figure is somewhat mis- 
leading because it is heavily influenced by the larger gains received by those in the 
upper ranges of this group. The typical, or median, gain for the bottom 90 percent 
was smaller than the average gain.) 

As I mentioned earlier, we are likely to see another dip due to recent financial 
market events. But the real question going forward is whether that will be just an- 
other pause in the rise toward greater concentration of income or whether it is pos- 
sible to return to a period more like the first three decades after the end of World 
War II when there was both strong economic growth and broadly shared prosperity. 
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How Do Government Policies Affect Inequality? 

TABLE 2: Pre-Tax and After-Tax Income Shares and Effective Tax Rates 
by Income Group, 2001 and 2004 



Bottom 

20 

percent 

Second 

20 

percent 

Middle 

20 

percent 

Fourth 

20 

percent 

Top 20 
percent 

Top 1 
percent 

2001 

Share of pre-tax income 

4.3 

9.2 

14.2 

20.8 

52.3 

14.7 

Share of after-tax income 

5.1 

10.3 

15.2 

21.5 

48.8 

12.6 

Effective tax rate 

5.1 

11.5 

15.3 

18.9 

26.7 

32.8 

2004 

Share of pre-tax income 

4.0 

8.5 

13.3 

19.8 

55.1 

18.1 

Share of after-tax income 

4.8 

9.6 

14.4 

20.6 

51.6 

15.6 

Effective Tax Rate 

4.3 

9.9 

14.2 

17.4 

25.5 

31.2 

Percent change in income, 

Pre-Tax income 

2001-2004 

-3.0% 

- 1.6% 

1.4% 

2.4% 

14.8% 

34.8% 

After-tax income 

- 1.9% 

0.3% 

2.7% 

4.1% 

16.6% 

38.0% 


Government policies affect the distribution of income most directly through taxes 
and benefit programs, and Federal taxes are, on balance, progressive. As a result, 
there is modestly less inequality in the after-tax distribution of income than in the 
before-tax distribution. But while this difference is real, it should not be exagger- 
ated. Furthermore, the large tax cuts enacted in 2001 and 2003 favored higher in- 
come groups that were already benefiting from disproportionate gains in pre-tax in- 
come. As a result, Federal taxes, while still progressive, are less progressive today 
than they were before the 2001-2003 tax cuts. 

The progressive structure of Federal taxes, as well as its erosion in recent years, 
is illustrated by the CBO data in Table 2. In 2004, households in the bottom fifth 
of the income scale paid an average of 4.3 percent of their income in Federal taxes, 
those in the middle paid 14.2 percent, those in the top fifth paid 25.5 percent, and 
those in the top 1 percent paid 31.2 percent. The bottom fifth of households received 
4.0 percent of before-tax income and 4.8 percent of after-tax income. For the middle 
fifth, those percentages were 13.3 percent of before-tax income and 14.4 percent of 
after-tax income. The top fifth of households, in contrast, received a larger share of 
before-tax income (55.1 percent) than of after-tax income (51.6 percent) as did the 
top 1 percent (18.1 percent of pre-tax income compared with 15.6 percent of after- 
tax income). Nevertheless, both before-tax and after-tax income distributions reveal 
a high degree of inequality. Moreover, the shares of after-tax income going to the 
top 20 percent and to the top 1 percent in 2004 — like their shares of before-tax in- 
come — are the highest on record in the CBO data, which go back to 1979. 

I have already mentioned how high-income households benefited disproportion- 
ately from the economic growth that occurred after 2001. They also benefited dis- 
proportionately from the 2001-2003 tax cuts. As shown in the bottom section of 
Table 2, the before-tax income of the top fifth of households rose by 14.8 percent 
from 2001 to 2004. And because their effective tax rate (the percentage of income 
that they pay in Federal taxes) fell to its lowest level on record in the CBO data, 
their after-tax income grew by an even greater proportion — 16.6 percent. For the top 
1 percent of households, pre-tax income rose 34.8 percent from 2001 to 2004, and 
after-tax income rose by 38 percent. In contrast, low-income households experienced 
income declines over this period, and gains in the middle 60 percent of households 
were quite modest. 

We hear from some quarters the argument that the tax system has become more 
progressive — and that this is proven by the fact that the affluent are now paying 
a higher share of total income tax revenues. This argument does not withstand scru- 
tiny. A progressive tax cut, like a progressive tax system, is one that reduces in- 
equality. The 2001-2003 tax cuts have done the opposite. When fully in effect, those 
tax cuts will boost after-tax income by more than 7 percent among households with 
incomes of more than $1 million, but just 2 percent among middle-income families, 
according to Urban Institute-Brookings Institution Tax Policy Center. That is an av- 
erage tax cut of $158,000 in 2010 for households with incomes of over $1 million, 
but just $810 for middle-income families. Tax analysts know that effective tax rates 
and shares of after-tax income, not the share of taxes paid, are the proper indicators 
of progressivity. 

The CBO data are clear about effective tax rates at the top: they are lower than 
they have been since at least 1979. These data show that the tax system has become 
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less progressive. The share of taxes paid by high-income households has been going 
up, but this is because these are the households that have gotten most of the in- 
crease in before-tax income. Their income gains have been so large that they are 
paying more in taxes even though they have gotten substantial tax cuts and the per- 
centage of their income that they pay in taxes has gone down. Between 2000 and 
2004, the average income tax burden of the top fifth of the population fell by an 
amount equal to 4.8 percent of their income; in contrast, the middle and lowest 
fifths of the population saw their average income tax burdens reduced by amounts 
equal to less than 2 percent of their incomes. 

So far I mainly have been documenting trends in inequality. But what has caused 
those trends? Princeton economist Alan Blinder expresses the view of many econo- 
mists that market forces not Government policies are primarily to blame: 

Let me be clear: The main culprit has not been the Government but the market- 
place. While there are a number of competing theoretical explanations, the fact 
is that, starting sometime in the late 1970s, the market turned ferociously against 
the less skilled and the less well educated. 

Blinder criticizes Government for not doing more to use the tax-and-transfer sys- 
tem and other policies to cushion the blow, and he condemns policies of enacting 
tax cuts for the wealthy while either permitting or causing large holes to emerge 
in the social safety net. These policies he labels “piling on,” which in football would 
draw a penalty for unnecessary roughness. But just as football is a rough game to 
begin with, so too has been the labor market faced by workers without strong skills 
and sufficient education and training. 

I will not endeavor here to disentangle the complex economic arguments about 
how much of the market’s turning against the less-skilled and less-well-educated is 
due to international trade versus technological change or other factors, such as the 
weakening of the labor unions. I think the state of our knowledge is that there is 
a constellation of factors, and no single-bullet theory is sufficient. Instead I would 
just like to make a couple of observations. 

First, to state the obvious, if the market has turned fiercely against those with 
lower skills and less education and training, smart policies to close the skill gap 
should pay off over the longer term both in boosting productivity growth and in 
causing the benefits of that growth to be somewhat more widely shared. 

Second, an interesting but underdeveloped strand of the economics literature has 
begun to focus on the role that changing institutions have played in producing 
greater inequality. In particular, I would note the work of MIT professors Frank 
Levy and Peter Temin. They argue that the quite different experiences with in- 
equality I have described between the first three decades after the end of World War 
II and the most recent three decades were shaped by quite different sets of economic 
institutions. Levy and Temin argue that the early postwar years were dominated 
by unions, a negotiating framework that heavily influenced wage-setting, progres- 
sive taxes, and a high minimum wage. They describe this set of institutions as 
“parts of a general Government effort to broadly distribute the gains from growth.” 
They argue that the economic forces of technology and trade that most economists 
look to in explaining trends in earnings inequality “have been amplified by the col- 
lapse of the institutions of the post-war years.” If they are correct, both Government 
intervention and changes in the norms of private sector behavior will be necessary 
to avoid the widening gaps in income that seem to be a feature of market-deter- 
mined incomes in today’s global economy. 

I don’t think we should interpret the Levy- Temin analysis as an argument for try- 
ing to recreate the precise institutions that prevailed in the early postwar period. 
It is probably not even possible, given the structural changes in the economy that 
have taken place. But the Levy-Temin analysis is an argument for remembering the 
importance of institutions and social norms in determining how market forces play 
out and the ability of laws and the visions that policymakers express to shape those 
institutions and social norms. Reducing barriers to labor organizing, preserving the 
real value of the minimum wage, and the other workforce security concerns of this 
committee would surely be a part of the kinds of institutions and social norms that 
would contribute to an economy with less glaring and sharply widening inequality. 

Before moving to a discussion of the implications of trends in inequality for policy, 
I would like to note that I have been discussing trends in income inequality. As 
these data show, there is a great deal of inequality in the distribution of income 
in the United States. But that inequality pales in comparison to the inequality in 
the distribution of wealth. Our main source of data about wealth inequality comes 
from the Federal Reserve’s Survey of Consumer Finances. Those data show that 
roughly a third of household wealth is held by the top 1 percent of households, an- 
other third is held by the next affluent 9 percent, and the remaining third of wealth 
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is held by the remaining 90 percent of households. As extreme as the income in- 
equality shown in Table 2 is, inequality in the distribution of wealth is considerably 
greater. 

Implications for Policy 

The United States faces a number of tough challenges ahead. The new ones 
caused by the current financial crisis are front and center right now, but the others 
have not gone away, including an unsustainable long-term deficit, the need for 
health care reform, fundamental tax reform, and the need to address climate 
change. The problem of widening income inequality is exceedingly unlikely to go 
away on its own. But how we address these other critical challenges also will have 
important implications for whether policymakers make inequality worse or better 
through their policy actions. In this section of the testimony, I will discuss some 
broad policy implications and offer some specific recommendations. 

Addressing our long-term budget imbalance is important to achieving strong sus- 
tainable growth over the long term. But the distributional implications are vastly 
different if we address the challenge by slashing promised benefits in programs like 
Social Security, Medicare, and Medicaid to preserve the tax cuts we have enacted 
and add new regressive tax cuts on top, or if we instead pursue a more balanced 
approach that puts everything on the table. Similar distributional differences attach 
to alternative ways of approaching health care reform and fundamental tax reform. 

Climate change legislation poses a similar challenge. Reducing greenhouse gas 
emissions, through either a cap-and-trade system or a carbon tax, works by raising 
the price of energy and energy-related products. Because low- and moderate-income 
households spend a disproportionate amount of their income on these products, they 
will experience the largest relative hits to their purchasing power from such legisla- 
tion. 

At the same time, however, either a cap-and-trade system in which most of the 
emissions allowances are auctioned off or a carbon tax has the potential to raise 
substantial revenues. If a portion of those revenues are used for well-designed cli- 
mate rebates to offset the impacts of higher energy prices on low- and moderate- 
income households, we can achieve the benefits of reduced greenhouse gas emissions 
while protecting the purchasing power of vulnerable households and avoiding re- 
gressive effects. In contrast, if we give away a large percentage of the allowances 
to existing industrial emitters or we use the proceeds to cut income tax rates, we 
would provide tax relief benefits to high-income households that are larger than the 
increase in their energy costs while leaving low- and moderate-income households 
worse off. Inequality would effectively be widened further. 

I believe that if we are to take the problem of increasing inequality seriously, we 
need to keep these distributional considerations in mind as we address the big chal- 
lenges that lie ahead. At the same time, strong economic growth and rising produc- 
tivity are a necessary condition for achieving widespread prosperity. Sound invest- 
ments in education, worker training, infrastructure, and basic research are nec- 
essary to complement private investment in generating that growth and produc- 
tivity. 

Having a strong economy is a necessary condition for achieving widespread pros- 
perity. But as we have seen for more than 30 years, the outcomes determined by 
market forces alone seem to be aggravating inequality, especially during periods 
when the political environment is tilted toward skepticism about or outright hos- 
tility toward policies that provide an effective safety net for those struggling to keep 
their heads above water and policies aimed at ensuring that the gains from eco- 
nomic growth are shared more equally, as they were in the 1946-1976 period. 

One important place we need to start to achieve that goal is a focused effort to 
reduce poverty. The poverty rate rose for four straight years from 2000 to 2004, 
peaking at 12.7 percent in 2004. In 2007, the rate was still stubbornly high at 12.5 
percent, and over 37 million people were poor (and the poverty rate is rising further 
now as the economy slumps and unemployment climbs). Poverty is higher in the 
United States than in many other developed countries, and it is costly to the econ- 
omy to have so many adults with limited skills and earnings and to perpetuate that 
situation through the damaging effects of persistent child poverty. We can do better. 
An effort that deserves attention here is the Half in Ten campaign, which is calling 
on policymakers to adopt the goal of cutting poverty in half over the next ten years. 

Let me conclude with some concrete steps to address the problem of widening in- 
equality. I’ll start with the Tax Code, which includes provisions worth hundreds of 
billions of dollars a year to encourage a wide variety of activities from saving for 
retirement to acquiring more education. From the standpoint of equal treatment of 
people with different incomes, there is a fundamental flaw in most of these incen- 
tives: they are provided in the form of deductions, exemptions, and exclusions rather 
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than in the form of refundable tax credits. That means that the size of the tax break 
is higher for taxpayers in higher income brackets For many of the activities that 
the tax incentive is meant to promote, there is no obvious reason why lower-income 
taxpayers or people who do not file income taxes should get smaller incentives (or 
no tax incentives at all). 

But it is worse that that: the central structure of these tax breaks also makes 
them economically inefficient. Because a large number of taxpayers will not have 
incomes high enough to benefit fully from current non-refundable incentives, society 
will get less of the activity it is trying to encourage; people with smaller income- 
tax liabilities will have a smaller incentive, and people with no income-tax liability 
will have no additional incentive to engage in the activity. Moreover, high-income 
taxpayers are likely to save for retirement and to invest in their children’s education 
with or without the tax breaks; the tax breaks do not appear to have a large effect 
on their behavior. As a result, the current tax deduction structure used for these 
tax breaks is inefficient. Providing more modest tax breaks to high-income tax- 
payers and using the savings to provide refundable credits to lower-income tax- 
payers would increase the amount of desirable economic activity that the tax break 
is meant to encourage, at no additional cost. 

In a 2006 Brookings Institution policy brief, three prominent tax policy analysts — 
Lily Batchelder, a professor of law and public policy at NYU, Fred Goldberg, who 
was IRS Commissioner and Assistant Secretary of the Treasury for Tax Policy 
under the first President Bush, and Peter Orszag, now the director of the Congres- 
sional Budget Office, recommended that the default for tax incentives designed to 
promote socially valued activities should be a refundable tax credit (i.e., a tax credit 
available to qualifying households even if they do not earn enough to owe income 
tax) rather than a deduction. The authors point out that such a credit would not 
only contribute to reducing inequality in after-tax income, but for the reasons dis- 
cussed above, also would produce more powerful economic incentives. 

If a system of refundable credits were in place, it also would have the virtue of 
providing a form of stabilization to the economy when the economic picture dark- 
ened, since people who lost their jobs or experienced a sharp drop in income during 
an economic downturn would continue to receive the full value of tax credits for 
which they qualified, rather than losing the value of the credits or seeing them re- 
duced as is the case now. We could begin next year to take steps toward such a 
reform of the Tax Code by making the higher-education and savers’ tax credits re- 
fundable and making improvements in the EITC. Moving to refundable tax credits 
for promoting socially worthwhile activities would be an important step toward en- 
hancing progressivity in the Tax Code in a way that would improve economic effi- 
ciency and performance at the same time. 

Other steps we could take that would contribute to reducing poverty and expand- 
ing educational opportunities include: increased investment in pre-school education 
and decent-quality child care for low- and moderate-income families. Such steps 
would both enable more low-income mothers to work (or enable those already work- 
ing to work more) and increase the educational attainment and skills of the chil- 
dren. 

In the area of health care, the lion’s share of those without health insurance are 
low — or moderate-income. So legislation to achieve universal health insurance cov- 
erage and begin to put mechanisms in place to slow health care cost growth are im- 
portant — both to improve the health and alleviate the squeeze on the uninsured and 
to ease the pressure on wages and salaries more broadly that rising health care 
costs impose. 

Finally, with all signs pointing to a deteriorating economy and the possibility of 
a recession substantially more severe than what we have become accustomed to in 
the past two decades, the holes that have opened in the safety net over the past 
20-30 years will become more apparent. For example, our unemployment insurance 
system has not kept up with changes in the labor market, and as a result many 
of the female, low-income, and part-time workers who now make up a significant 
portion of the labor force do not qualify for UI benefits when they are laid off. UI 
modernization legislation like that which the House has already passed is long over- 
due, and is particularly badly needed now. 

Clearly, the Committee on Ways and Means will play a central role in deter- 
mining how we address a number of the challenges that lie before us. The decisions 
the Committee makes will play an important role in determining how policy can 
contribute to promoting more broadly shared prosperity than we have seen recently. 
At the same time, if the Levy-Temin analysis is correct and trends in income in- 
equality reflect an interaction between underlying market forces and institutions 
and social norms that can either moderate or aggravate the effects of those market 
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forces, the task will be easier if those institutions and social norms also reflect a 
greater commitment to promoting broadly shared prosperity. 


Chairman RANGEL. The Chair recognizes Christine Owens, Na- 
tional Employment Law Project Executive Director. 

STATEMENT OF CHRISTINE OWENS, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT LAW PROJECT 

Ms. OWENS. Thank you, Chairman Rangel, Ranking Member 
McCrery, and other Members of the Committee. We appreciate the 
opportunity to talk with you today about what Congress can do be- 
tween now and the end of the year to respond to the growing un- 
employment crisis, to promote economic recovery, to help jobless 
workers, and to ease extraordinary burdens on the States. 

Our written testimony describes in detail the sharp increases in 
job loss, joblessness, and long-term unemployment over this year, 
and, indeed, in just the last few months since Congress passed the 
Emergency Unemployment Compensation Program. 

The hard cold data that we have in our written statement are 
hard cold facts for families like Tina and Tom Buzzo of Detroit, 
Michigan. Thomas and his brother lost their jobs at a construction 
company in March 2007, when the company failed. Then they lost 
their replacement jobs a few months later when the new company 
they went to also faltered. Since he was laid off last October, 
Thomas has searched for and applied for numerous jobs, but re- 
mains unemployed. He has run out of State unemployment bene- 
fits, and he recently ran out of his Federal extended benefits. The 
family scrapes by on Tina’s earnings as an administrative assistant 
at a Detroit automotive company, but of course they are worried 
about that job, too. They try to stay current on their mortgage and 
electricity payments to maintain an appropriate home for their two 
and a half-year-old son and they make minimum payments on ev- 
erything else. They have borrowed from their families, eaten away 
their savings, and recently decided that, if necessary, to save their 
home, they will have their car repossessed. 

As bad as it is for them, it is worse for Thomas’s brother. After 
he lost his job, his mortgage was foreclosed, so he lost his home. 
He and his family have moved north to Cadillac, Michigan to live 
with relatives, and he still cannot find a job. 

Their story is the story of millions of working Americans today. 
People want to work, they need to work, but they cannot find jobs 
in an economy that is bleeding jobs. They are running out of State 
unemployment benefits and are exhausting their Federal benefits, 
too. 

Since the beginning of this month, 800,000 long-term jobless 
workers have exhausted their Federal benefits, and more than 1 
million will do so by the end of the year. This grave unemployment 
crisis requires quick action to help jobless workers, aid struggling 
States, and spur economic recovery. 

Because unemployed workers spend their benefits quickly to 
meet basic family needs, their unemployment assistance is pumped 
back into and circulates throughout the economy, providing stim- 
ulus that vastly exceeds the cost of the benefits. Therefore, as a 
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first order of business after the election, the Senate must follow the 
House to extend the Federal extended benefit program to provide 
20 weeks of extended benefits for jobless workers in all States, and 
33 weeks for workers in States with unemployment above 6 per- 
cent. Last month, 18 States met that standard. 

To provide greater certainty and stability in a really uncertain 
economy, Congress should also go ahead now and extend the pro- 
gram through the end of next year, rather than waiting until next 
spring when it is slated to expire. 

In addition, Congress should enact the Unemployment Insurance 
Modernization Act which this body has already passed. This meas- 
ure rewards States for closing gaps that leave far too many work- 
ers uncovered. Because many States have not updated decades old 
coverage rules, only 36 percent of jobless workers receive benefits 
today, far fewer than in the 1950s. Those who fall through the 
cracks are largely women, low wage workers, and part-time work- 
ers. The GAO has found that low wage workers are twice as likely 
to become unemployed as higher wage earners, but only one-third 
is likely to receive unemployment benefits. 

Built from successful models pioneered in the States, and based 
on recommendations by the bipartisan Advisory Council on Unem- 
ployment Compensation, the Unemployment Modernization Act 
provides significant financial assistance to all States to help them 
defray program administrative costs and additional incentive 
grants to reward States that choose to implement specific reforms 
that close coverage gaps. If implemented by all States, these re- 
forms would extend coverage to 500,000 more workers each year. 

Passing the UIMA would pump 1.7 billion into the economy right 
away through the combination of administrative funding for all the 
States and incentive grants for those States that have already 
adopted key reforms. Other States would become eligible as soon 
as they adopted reforms. 

These grants will pay for benefits for several years, give States 
flexibility to address other program needs, expand coverage, miti- 
gate hardship for workers, and better position the UI system to 
play the role it is intended to play, which is helping workers and 
the economy when it needs help most. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Owens follows:] 
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Chairman Ran^d. Ranking Member McCrary and memBera of II* 
Cammittaa, I apprKiale the opportunity lo iesbfy loday on the ration 'a 
intensifying unemployment criste and Ihe steps necaaaaxy to help String about an 
economic recovery. Gwen me likelihood Ihis crisis will worsen aonsriterably in 
the months ahead it is urgerl lhal Congress and Ihe President act before Ihe 
entfof Ihe year to provide much-needed essi&lance for jobless workers and 
former Slimufoa ID Pro economy 

The Nutkmal EmfilnymenL Uiw Project ^MELPj has a kvig. standing 
aldirThliriBiil in sefiuing polkiies Him Serve Ihi: utorkrig fmriiltei hit hardest by 
economic down him a and Ihe folloul Iram globalization. Earlier Ihis year, aa in 
previous recant reoeeaforB, WELP worked in support or l ie lederal extension of 
Jobesa benelibs fortong-lerm unemployed workers. In slates across foe naton, 
NELP haa been a ksy player in suocessiu- elfarta to update state unemployment 
insurance programs, to ensure Ihel mom workers are eUgkHa lo receive benefits 
dunng periods of joHessrwss. And N£LP operates an intensive project in the 
Midwest. wo*terg with slete officials arg gibe's to heip ate-off manufacturing 
workpm better access hade eel benefits end mimed programs 

Dl ■ testimony today focuses on me critical rote or Ihe unempfcymem 
insurance program as me nation slruggfee to prevent a more serious recession. 
As mtended when the program was created dunng me great depression, 
unemployment insurance remains the first line of defense lo help boosl ihose 
comrTKjnites hafoesS hit by economic ■downturns and prevent devastating 
economic hardship for mil: one gf Americans Fgr femilfos mpecled by a suckJen 
job tecs, rtncmpigymnnl bnnglite can moke ihn diFforenne between getting hybrid 
hiring 'mi cr 1in;i;iirul (Islmss And nur eramvny its cm Ihe ijnemifoyrre it 
pi ixjniri Id replace bit crik ::■! dollars or Spendhng fnjiver foil wiled payrolls art: 
out. Bj( the critical role or me unemployment program in helping live economy 
stabilize and ncowef is eompnomiaed be cause ol nv taliora in Ihe basic slate 
program and lateral extended benelite - probfems that Congress can fix. 

igstimpry prococSS dS follpws 

+ First, we decuman ihe worsening economic picture for workers which 
includes escatelmg teb fosses. Ihe suslained high incidence of fong-term 
unem^nynxmt, a signrficanl iripieeSC m State IJl hnnpFr) p^tioUStktop, find 
IfiEi unacceptably hirgri number i if EUC teirn fii iuiii:; euhriustrig Ihe:' 
extended be-neftlS wilhuul finding Wprk, 

* Second toikmflAtiralei Ihe uniHTiiXciyrraHit criss rind brxBiMhe ecnnnmy 
Congress rnusl ad riytil ;:w;iy to expend Ihe linited 13-week extension :■! 


I 



jobless benefits enecied in June The House has a "eedy overwhelmingly 
gppnov«! an expansion, and non* Ihe Sensle musl dom sul and pass 
legislation enpending Ihe EuC program to provide a*i additional seven 
wieeks of EUC benefits or 20 weeks altogether, for eligible unempoysd 
workers in every- stale. Beyond that, loog-lerm icblese workers- jp high 
unemployment states, with joWcss rales exceeding six peroeni. should 
receive an edditxjnnl 1 3 weeks of EUC benefits, or 33 stocks aUngc-thc if 
they ar-ts unatJc lo find work 

* Finally we strongly urge Gongness to enad Ihe Unemployment Instance 
Modemsalion Act (UiMA), a raveraw-neulral measure thal would e fires 
as much as S7 5 billion in federal funds to help states meet the 
unprecedented demand on 1hei r agencies charged with administering the 
U I program gnd moderrvip their programs so lhal 500.000 workers e year 
who new Fall through the tracks 0 * the Ul program v. 1 ill qualify Tor 
unnmploymcnl tvnnpHts The UiM A will go a Iprg way to help boost the 
prpnnmy by mmedLiSnty providing rpugdily SI. 7 billion to Stele 
unemployment Inn:: r; and ; t ! : ■ I ■ : ::■.■■ :ni;ii ::: . illnrwing f;ir iriiim wnrkor^ In 
i-|ij;9i- fy thut niri:H miring Ihn tainnlicel xlimiiluw itlFccI of Ihe Ul pnigmrr 

THE DEEPENING ECONOMIC CRISIS: MORE UNEMPLOYMENT, FEWER 
JOGS. AND LIMITED FEDERAL JOBLESS BENEFITS 

This, has bean a sad yea.- Tor Anrsedca'a workers.. BAyinniisg in January, 
the nation's; employers have cut Jobs every month, shedding TEG AGO pcnilloiis 
allogelher so Tar ibis year and nearly one million in Ihe private sector. The ranks 
or Ihe unemployed have grown even more sharply, rising by nearly Lwo million 
workers between January And September. Anti now. the consensus appears lo 
be that we are heading to unemproyrnwit rales exceeding 8.0% to 8.5%, net 
unlike the severe recession of Ihe 1 setts. 1 

Rapid economic: deterioration early in the year prompted Congress to pass 
the Emergency Unemployment Compensation (EuC) program, which the 
President signed on June 2&“. The EuC program provides up Id 13 weeks of 
federally-funded extended jobless benefits 1b workers beyond the maximum 2S 
weeks ef ursamsloymerl insurance ^Ul) provided by the elates. Coverage under 
the law reechos back to workers who ran oul of their state benafils as of May 
2007 and remam unemployed ants extends through lo the end of March 200& 


1 Tralimanyal farad Barrslim Sewer ScBnnmlit Economic Pulley vcliluln, I. r: 1 1 . rr- :"h: h.:hm 
CoiwWiiM W Educeiiort srti Later. h«Sr rtj on -EMdiftfl if Foonc^t RfriXiwiiry Pwl eiue 
Crealrg aid PrcservTB J»b j r Arrer ca. OcXnor' 2fl. 2006 (referrsanH Gati-nan Sachs 
Icrccasl Ihnl ■■niiirFlavrvcr: .v II run Ic i 1 .-. by he e nd si StdLIU and n«-.i(c IC'i imftov: (he 
y^an. UdVIftle Lftis SpartllilKJ EfcaJij Xrtil F. Sijh LJ 3 -lots " Th* Ni:w Yiiik TiniHh, 

October 28. 2808 (crlra Global kwghi flcontTrn: [iiciviX brs of unainpkryrieiT rales of 8.3% to 
U-Stt. by Ihe erd d neaL year! I N Ip iW.-,v> n y3 r« co tl' &H S'. I JUli-tbs QH&ISti flfcDllS tflnfljECli 
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Long-form jobless workers whoso slate- benefits CKpire dimmg Ihis wirvjiow 
became eligible to recurve their EUC benefits signing .is parly is July 13 " 
whidi ni Kilts rnii'iy bagaii running ciuL uT Ihivi- liiniLtid 13 weeks uT assistance im 
Ottcfcer E' r . just before ha cengfeisJonal recase. As a tasuM, w« estimate Ihat 
almost aOD.ODD workers have alieady exhausted Lien Unrated Federal asatetance 
and more than one million will do so beFore the end of the year. 

T hese workers ere ekheualing Ihw limiled £UC benelite in an economy 
that is much worse now man when the EUC p'ogram passed — and all Ihe 
projections a*a for further deterioration. Fa. lure to respond quickly te- Ihis crisis 
will only make malted worse for .©bless workers. Ihev communities and slates 

Significant Declines in Martinnnl Economic Indicators 

rJatbnally all the leading indicators mow a deeftnlngjob market sirace 
June 23th when Ihe EUC program was enacted 

* Substantial jump in (memplo'ymenl nationally" Al Ihe tms Congress 

passed Ihe EUC program in Junn I tic vnpmplnymcnt rate was 5 5 pprcpni 
.mil 6.5 nillou workers wari counted ■ : I" ! i : i.illy unernploydd :i i.| ••divcly 

seeking work/ Accor diing lo ihe Labor Department s raped on ihe nalion'3 
employment aduarUon In September, released earlier the month, the 
ohicial unemployment rale has jumped to £.1 percent -aid 9.5 million 
jobless- Americans are actively loc^lrig For work — more than a KJ-percenL 
increase ai bolh measures over the intervening fdur-monlh period. Evan 
more dramatic, Ihe ranks of Ihe unemployed have swelled by more than 
two million over ihe Iasi year and foe unemployment rata has. risen 30 
percent (from 4 7 perceni in September 2007 lo 8 i percent lesi month) 

■* Major Increase In Iwng-tenm unemployment and durations of 

jobiesswess : At Ihe same time, the number of wooers unemployed for 
more man six months while slill actively locking for work increased by 
more lhan 450.000 from May lo September, lo more lhan two mtilion 
werkere. The tong-term unemployed were 21.1 percent or all jobless 
worker^ in September. a snerp rise from iheir 16,3 percent share j n *4^ 

* Rising unemployment Insurance claims. For the week ending October 
16, 2006. the Labor Department reported 460,250 new claims H-week 
average) for unampleyvnent benefits. Weekly cairns for ihe three weeks 
ending October 4. 200S-Oc1dbor ift. 2006 have exceeded 480 COO. the 
highest kfuels since the last recession ended in November 200 1 Claims 

hovm exceeded 450 .WO for si* consecutive works, matching the sharp 
inixpasn *1 tiWfljpi&ywHpt otter September 1 1". Just one ywrir ngn, 
weekly Ul clams war* 327,500, arid mughly 3BD.Q0D as «r June 2fith. The 


7 Ihe Libor UccanKhls May ZJdtl bmployTrertSilualian Tporl. -nteaiodoin.Jurie.0 j£KHJ. 
t.roH.ln.1 ihn daU i.por- which CofCfi-.tr, and 1 I 0 Frosidiini rofind in oiacling Ihd EUC prnjjrwn 
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total numfc-er rjf workers editing 5 hgta unemployment boncfils Stones ?t 
1 fiFS millinn |4 nwiek oviiir.ige). Ihe hiijhnsl dumber since junn 2003. 

» Accelerating job loss America s employers h^ve shad jobs every monlb 
tors year, but Ida- losses Have accelerated In recent months. Helween Ihe 
end of 2007 and Ihe end of June, when Ihe ELPC program was passed, 
employers had cut toeir payrolls by 46T000 1 jobs. The pace quickened 
between July and September, inclu&ve with employers shedding. 200.000 
jobs over Ihe three-month period, almost twio-lhirds tho number cul during 
itse Fir?( si* months of fhq year This Pocclorelion of job cuts is npiW#d in 
severnl : i : 1 1 1 i l : r. : ■ I -icicin -nF Irihnr nvirkrit dislrte;?: 

Fust, the number and share of wofftare citina lob losa as the reason lor 
Coir unemployment a up sharply Since April, Ihe number of |cb losers 
[tost is. persons losing jobs or completing temporary assignments! has 
grown every month, and el £.2 million in September. ? si i|? highest level 
s-nce the end of 1002 Lasl month, job loser? were &4 3% of unemployed 
workers compared with 50 7% in May end only 49 6% one year ago 

Second. mass lavons have nsen la oasl-disaster levels. The Labor 
Department reoentty reported employers miUaled 2,269 inass layolls 
(layoffs involving at leaaL 50 workers!' in September, fha highest number 
E*rca the terrorists atlacks wi September 20Gi IndivnJoals' Pa*ms for 
benefits resulting from these layoffs totaled 235.G61, the highest level 
s.-r»ce Hurricane Katrina devastated Ihe Gulf Coast m September 2005 
Coupled with the steep nse in unemployment claims. Iho layoff 
announcement? inrjicoto that the iob market is even wco?e Iham the 
nmpkiymnnt figure? hniricj rnpnrtnd by 01 S (which ;iro lih:?iy bn rtwissid 
tldimMAl) and indicates Ihat the Lrftet -i| :k:yirci-"l iidlc is liki.ly to rii,::- in 

October and Ihe monlhs ahead. 

Third, Ihe ratio ol unemptoyad job seekers to lob openings la growing . 
Comparing the Latter Department's monthly unemployment data with its 
monthly reports on JOb Openings. Layoffs and Turnover reveals toe 
number of jobless workers per job opening has grown egnificantty In 
August 2007 there were 56 job opevwngs for every 100 unemployed 
workers. (Fanslating info a ralip of 1.7 jobless worker? p^r opening in 
June gf this year, Ine mbe stood Ol 2.4 job seokpr? per pd epcnmg, with 
nnly 42 jnh opuningK, tor sivnry 1 CIO unnmplayed jnh wwfcprS, By A.j:jiik1 
(moat recarit data), Uni re were Only 35 job Openings \vc awny 100 
unemployed Job seeders, a ratio or roughly 2.9 ob seeker lur e^e y 
opening. As unemployment rises along will) iWlher Job cuts, this ratio will 
continue to expand. 
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Devastating Unemployment and Job Loss In the States 

As distressing ;is the ruitbnal figures arc Ihny- understate Ihn Kwirn ri cri: 
M±rt;>ja Situation fitting I at: ;;I;iIck jV:::ui :: ny ?:> Mubdy'S Ebiriuifiy COm. nun: 
lhan hafT il>& states mi? already in reeassion aivd 14 olher-s are expected Id be in 
recession In the ratal several months.* Over She past year all hoi ihree slates- 
have experienced unemployment increases, amt In most Instances, these 
increases have beep substantal. far surpassing rates jUEt four months ago 
when Ihe EUC program was passed, large numbers of states are now eutfarinff 
from extreme levels of unemployment antf job toss. 

> umenaploymenl exceeding 7.0% in 11 states, In September, 1 1 
states— California. Ihe Dislrictal Columbia, Kentucky. Michigan. 

Mlsessipp . Nevada. North Carolina. Oho, Rhode Island. South Carolina 
and Tennessee — reported a monthly unempdyment rale of 7.0% or 
hgher. This compass with only eight steles m August, and only two— 
Michigan and Rhode island— that Had reported unflmploymsnt rales 
excoedng 7 0% when Congress, passed the EUC program m Jurw 

■ Number of states with unemployment at ox above fi.lt percent more 
than Twice as high as when Ihe EUC low passed: tA/hera the data wen a 
reported in June, oNy seven slate unemployment rates exceeded 6% 
(Alaska. California, Dieted of Columbe Michigan. Mississippi. Phooa 
Island and South Carcang) When the mod reoent dais was reported 
■pariinr lyiij monte, ihp number of states wiih ynomptoymonrl gvcmgirg 
itajwe 6 DVj told more lh;n rloublisd. to 1-5- stated ijjISg innludirg Florida 
Georgia! inuir: lridi;ji ;i Kentucky, MfiSOuft, Nevada. North Cftrtilina, 
Ohio, Oregon, and Tennessee). 1 

* Stales struggling with massnte joft losses: Corresponding lo tie n&t 
ir unemployment, many states ate struggling with massive ,>cb ioksps, with 
rnp eyers in several slates shrinking iher payrolls hy as much as two 
|Mtrtx:ul sirinc !ht? beginning [lie yew Among the States writhi tap 
■j'eates: jub losses since January are CaMci'eiia (jg.atBJobs), Florida 
(143,900 jobs, 2Vi ol payrolls), Georgia (67.600 jobs. 2% oT payrolls), 
lllliuts (315.1 IK jobs), Indiana (20,000 /obs). Michigan (61 .900 jobs}, North 
Carolina (ZB.BOG Jdba), Ohio (Zft.BOOpbaj. Rhode Island tlO.EIUDjoba, 2% 
at payrolls), and South Carolina (20.4QG jobs). 


4 EC Nans, Wjthi, 1 / nf £lJki>. h ^,T V’.'Eciiussij'i dUrgMarkZandi chid ocororry and CD- 
I:iimi:1hi Ilf MCXkly‘9 EtOW^ fcWft. OtldW' 7 ' . 90CH I VP .V.-T ■ J'lmHrl :i :i ;j t 't \ i , ' ' li-PCTS iifC I 

1 InsserKthce-Na.aKia ;n. cIIeitve .■urw^S 2008. and IsMErriOhceNa.iOOa flli. nhcnvE 
Detoftyr IS 20CS 
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Surge in Workers Exhausting Their Jobless Benefits 

Pcrl'iiuK Mm mrist 1 1 1- ■.■ ; a : ; 1 . 1 1 nj measure nr hardship in Ihe gnciviirig r 1 1 j i r 1 1 :■ : rr 
Of worker? row fcjchau&liny Ihek itale Mid federal jobless bentos. 

* III benefit exhaustions up sharply m Ihe slartes: In the past year, mere 
lhan ihres m lion ^nrknr? Ho«ig ryn outcf their limited slato jobless 
tjonpfils. the mosl since Jimp ?005- In September. morn than 300,000 
<;tiliM;:; wprhcf? in Ihn y G- run nul <)f Ihnir slalc jnWc^ bo no fils an 
xicxtiase ei T 5-R- |*:TLxrril in Ihe p:isl year As retleoled in Table 1, Tlsiales 
reported benefit enhauilkMi teveia in Seplembef 2005 that wore al learsl 
50% greater Ilian in September ZHJ7. and m 22 states-, exhaustions in 
September ZOOS waie aL leasl 05% higher than one year earner. 

* EUC necipisnts running put nf extended benefit? n i d sti ll unable to 
find work: Bij::;ji::;i:- Ihe EUC |migruin prcjvfctes ni ly IT weiukK 
extended bpfwlils. w far workers in high mwoploynteriL slates, 
unemployed worfoera who staged uui eeiii <; EUC benefils in July are now 
exhausting thoee benefits. The rrs-1 group ol these wtYkers exhausled 
Ihsr EUC benetos on Octctoer 5", shortly after Ihe Congressional recess 
pagan. As shown in Table 2 , NELP aslimales Ihal 775.000 pobleas 
workers exhauslefl Iheir 13 webis erf EUC benefits in early October. By 
Ihe end erf the year. Ihe total will exceed 1.1 million. 

A STRONG Ul PROGRAM IS CRITICALLY IMPORTANT TO THE NATION'S 
ECONOMY 

The nation’s <:b and labor awhets have deterkssted sharply ri recent 
months, and economists predial monthly job eMa wil average 2 D 0 ,K {1 well into 
next year . 1 In audit on, Ihe overwhelming majority of slates are projecting- budget 
shortfalls Iha year or next, which wit require outs in services, benelrts andtor 
employment or tax hikes Id fill Ihe gaps. Either measure will luther depress 
local economies 

Th-5 gr^^p ppcmcmic CnSto requires quick ppngrpSStonal action to assist 
jobtons-workpi?. aid Ihe states, and spur recovery Slmngihiining 3 rd expanding 
tJI :x!ui:lil-i i:-: a inrginrsd and highly kUkcNuk lntsins in achieve Hiesp ohjo::l vxe. 

The JmpOrlinE Rote of the Ul Program tor Worker? arid the Economy 

The nation's Ul program plays a cnllcal role In the lives -si ir Ihors or 
workers, who collect benefits and in tneir communities Despite ils limrlaljons— 
chiefly, lhal far too many jobless workers do no! collect benefits— Ihe program 

' livin. Kelly <1 il . Iirxdfr.lkvjcr Jubt u- -KiW kin p^ncn; Stump 1 . me H’ifffiixW.iViiniur, (kibber 
24 , 2 D 49 1 hiy. I'Val Irw .w^Lawri'anJ cfeCT 1 2243 IM 64 MS I S 4 C TJnnJi 
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still serves its com Tundior* 35 Hhu- Urst lino of deforce’ to help prevent financial 
hardship tor impmployrKl families whiln nlsn ?il:ib: vrg ihe economy during 
recessions, thus preventing more unenipluynitinl 

Consider Irte experience or Ihe last recession, which ir. many respects 
was miider than prior downturn. From 20K/-2DD3-. the L'l program, paid more 
Ilian £ 5(1 billion in additional stale beneirte and more Ihsn S2(l billion In federal 
■emended benefits to A.2S miHon workers. If doubles to account forlhe 
documented multiplier effect when Ul benefits emulate n Ihe economy, state and 
FedP'al Ul benefils generated about Ei-40 billion in eoonomc stimulus. Of 
course, the stronger 3 states Ui boners, the greater the stabilizing impact on 
lose* businesses- 

In aiJdiSiori Ul benefits played a asicjnlRuairiE m* in atev.iL ng ihe financial 
hardship caused by the receaaiwi. In 2003, Hie average worker wto ccfccled 
both 2S weeks of state benefits and ihe 13- week lederal extension received over 
fcfO.GOO in Ul benellls. According to a national poll or unemployed workers 
conducted In 2M3, Tij% cr Ihosa surveyed aaKf lhaL Iher unemploymenl benefits 
were “very important 1 to hefp Ihem meel Ihe^femll/s 'ba&c nesds.^ The 
Congnessonai Budget Office concluded that dimng tea asl recession. Ui benefits 
'piaved a substantial roia m maintaining tee family income of recipients who 
SKpijhenced a lontHarm spell of unemployment. 

Although Ion nFten lyvnloiikoil unomploymnnl tipnidite also n’.iinlnin LJ 51 
labor Standards .irid promote e CplHtffite: up !>::■■■ "unity. Indued OnenfEht: raw 
federal eligibly mandates .inder lha Ul private requires LhaL a worker rlul be 
denied sts:e UE tor nafb&rig a ob oiler that does not satisfy Ihe "prevaling 
conditcns"o1 work In tha oonwiLHiity. 8 Like ihe lederal minimum wage law, tfora 
federal Ul mandate sets the labor standards ttecr governing Ihe pneva*ng 
Wages, hours end olher conc^Kws of waft' (including hinge benefits and health 
Insurance) of relevant jotes in the community. Thus, the Ul program helps sustain 
meaningful wages and benefite especially in these communities experie*ic*in 
large number or layoffs 

flv: rcutaral .iw :ssk> i^xmnpte vmrkmrs from hiiving In bn uviiik ft>r vjnrk 
while Ihey padidpate in slate-approved training, thereby encouraging workers Id 
L&grade their sk Sis As a result workers who collect unemployment benefits are 


ChnKiTW ot cl. CAmnEWfirianr tosii. r jnca as an EbaacmA; Jte«v: ELYrtniiK? o,' 
F.^'-thnhhKfi dvA.' ’Aiefi PnfrWAM U.S. bAparin finl or I Aturr J-vs ih.ir.yirfii; hsiirancA 
pcrsokpiitr Psiwi 

FWf D. I ihI Ctescarah to: kc sites. UurTplnyeU >n *mEnra Th? Job MskHeL the Realties ^ 
Unnmaiovmunl, nrd ihs Imao.el Lrcr*#ln«i"Kn!; Ecrchis * :crcLCi2dAori 'f-ii ICO-- 

JIM-niA ft«ftll.::l hy itv- fin ji:iiA| =i 4 jAjn v »-'i ‘ I Aw Ptii Ai.il 

' CmureAnonel Oucgel QHc*. Family Anxr'nss of UtYtvpivyfm* Ajsvrwcu Rtevpsvils (ktem 
20G*!. 

2S U a.c. Section MSruqj >;n>'3| 
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glsn morn likrSy to find ?i betler-pgyiig .ob {by 3 factor of 3?4Q a monlh 3 CCDto*ng 
lo one Kludy'| ifl nrujl ninpkjymoni wiih hcnllh care Wrtr^gtf 1 

The Unemployment Insurance Economic: Recovery Agenda 

To slabilize the economy, Increase conaumpHon, PoosL growth end aid he 
unemptoysd ufiable to find work, Congress ard Ihe President should move 
quickly after Ihe president elecUon and take the following steps to expand 
jobless benefits. 

Expand EUC benefits by increasing the weeks of coverage and amount of 
sssistnwce 

In response lu "hi: surge in uneiripkiyrcienl J!n> I Ihe fused ter Further 
smnuijs to address tee cunUr'iLied eoortonvc decline, shortly betore llw 
congressional reoesa Ihe House ot Bapneaentallves voted overwhelmingly an 
favor ol tegislakon (H.R. 5B67 \ co-sponsored fey Congressmen Cheles Rangel 
and Jim FflcDemnott lo expand tee LlfC program to provide additional weeks of 
benefilE As a result ®t an objecton by Senator Wayne Allard (R. CO) to Majority 
Leader Reid's unanirrcue consent rnolion, Ihe Senate declined lo move the 
measure before the woess though many Senators support the measure 
Mean^hli? . boih cnesidenliel candidales hgv® indicated heir support ter an 
expansion of the Federal EUC program ' ■ 

If enacted Ihe R;iiyr:l McDerrnOtl frill will provide weeks or federal 
benerns ter digibfe jobless workers in all si&tes (lc liun Ihe tuned 13 weeks), 
and up to 33 weeks on total EUC ter workers in those stales wifh unemployment 
rales exceeding s percent. AstJeachbed above, additional jobless Pensllls hep 
workers most in need, while also providing a boost to local and nalional 
economies. 

Abimdad preceded exists to expand Ihe EUC program under thug present 
circumstances The March 3002 oxienston of [cbtoss bounds pnevded 1 3 weeks 
gf ■ortlr; i bnnnfils tor h gh unpmplnymcinl stamps, prr Ipp tjf Ihn 1 3 w^cks of 
be’iefllS provided ill slates. Over the Iwn- year life d Ihe pnjgrnm. 13 Kl; lies 
qualified ter extra federal be ief !s wilh uriempluyment rales exCeedriy 6 3 : - 


"KtaFar. Ntftnrieen.'An EmprieeNob Search ratrisl wiiha t«i conelem Pw*iva'viWaga 
I lypdhess.' Jiiur™' cf PSWicaf Cdqtqti/. Vsl IS? 4c. 1 . 69- 107. 

ElCkrilicv il'uTFjy FronQ ihi: Uniiur F k Rousvr^UrA'i^p'c'rmEinl IncrnasAsLike'ihud si 
l :H-Fi‘-(Xiiy'Yrfii'il Wfiti HA am WFiiAXi;" IFiiVprm: Fflifty InAinJV AprJ 14. JlthE) 

Gfcwniiwiy.wm. "FAdHnin HvvieUry v<t 3enwiilui RttewtSlimukra 0*e*te (Upilyie 2 i.' 


lOctobar 21, 2CCfii {cling Mr/barpspotasrwiDajgiu; Hottz-Eahin fnr McCain's supporter 

■■■Wktjftfty l , llij.tVtW-iHAAftalft'ftr.r.piflllfiAA.kia0ai7--lih»ipp , ii i:;rr- iVph' 
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Today. jusi four monihs rntolho EUC p-egrem, 13 stetes already have 

urremplnymttnt reflux ^xcisnxling fi.5%. 

Irt Hi'Vtf'r'itef 1 991 , wIWi jr'iulhur extension Of jObteiS btnitfilS was 
eroded. 19.4% or Ihe unemployed we» long-l^rm jobless toceling l.-MmBon 
workers. By February 1992, Ihe unemptoymerit rale had jumped 0.4 percentage 
ponts fto 7.4 %.|l and long-term ufiemploymenl had increased to ltt.1% ol the 
unemployed, accounting for I.? 1 mWon workers. As a result, CwigresE 
intervened #i Febiiary lo provide a basic 26 weeks of extended benefits lor ail 
stages. a*id up Id 33 weeks ter high unemployment stales. Today, while the 
unemployment rale is kwer lhae in 19tn the surge in unemployment has been 
more yignrlicpnl and iNj current lovol and incidence pf Ipng-lcrm jobkssmsss 
mcriind* (h? Iirvisis that Rxisflixf whisii Ihn fadrcrijri prcxjrrim was Rxpancted n 1992. 

In expanding Ihe EUC program, Congress should also lake slaps to hec 
workers deal with Ihe surging costs c* food, cat and other basic necessities. We 
support the proposal ul scto the presidential candidates Ip suspend the lax on 
unemployment benahta. which would help E5% ot those who collect an 
unemployment check. 11 Grven Ihe level cf the cnais and the need to boost 
consumer spending m communhies hardest ltd by krtemploymenL Congress 
should also explore strategies k > r increasing ihe level of unemployment benefits 
al Ihe same time it moves forward wilh meesjret; Id esc reed below) to expand Ul 
coverage lo mem workers The overage vnnrnplpymonl check k npw just S397 
a WQRk which noplaces only 35% nf Ihn nvxirniijii-wniiKly wurpt; in iHr U S 

Congress should also act this year to extend Ihe EUC program ilvough 
Ihe end or 2(309, rather man wafting I II March when Ihe program is slated lo 
expire. Prpedec Increases in unemployment and Job less well Into next year 
make it almost mevilabls lhat renewing Ihe EUC program wt become necessary 
newt spring. Acting now instead of waning Dll Ihen wm provide greater certainty, 
predicta&iity and economic slabMy for jobees workers and IhercommunrlieE. 
hence greeter cenelit lo Ihe economy overall, it necessary, Congress can elweys 
act lo oxjxand benefits again before the program expires at Ihe ond of 3005? 

Modernize (he unemployment insurance prog _ :rn 

Unemployment benehls pay an indisputable and invaluable role in 
assisllng jobless workers who are Hit frsl line oausalit-es In downlurivs, in 
stabilizing local economies, and in spurring recovery. But Ihe eftecliveness of 
Ihe Ul program as a comprehensive approach for boosting the economy Is 
undermined by its signif-cant gaps in coverage. As documented by numerous 
authorities. mCuding Ihe l£)9i Advisory Council on Unamployrrent 
Compensation." J ihe U program hss failed to evolve to meet toe demands of a 


CcHjvsRikviti Rtyvunch Svivimi. r-xxHhavi CV Uns'iyitymBnl &snt?<fa lOdober H, KBf^ 
■'/■dvsiiiv Ccuncl an Unemployment Cotrpersaliori Inverted A wines au >is™rwieoiJshsn!i' 
rsM-i3sc(iess|. 
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changing economy S mH ^ changing wqrkJsmce As a result. only 3?% of |hn 
urwimfjJnyrid rriuji™ ctili :i;K bcnnliEss hxlay. rnllEcEing it signilinanl (jtfrtnn sirKjij 
Lha 19509!. Two iriiijcM' groups (if wurkars lire tkkiI key to H ill I'miugh lha cradki; 
in the these Who r ill So qualify because Ct outdated kIk: hilily nte* 

icliibrlly. women, pflrt-ltme and \um wage warkera) and (hose who quality lor Ul 
beieMa but erd up- neoewtog lar too limited assistance as Ifwy smuggle to Find 
work ewer longer periods of ilme. According 1o a recent study by the- United 
Slates Government Accountability Office, low-wage workers are twee as iiKdy to 
become unemployed as higher wage earners, butcne-thind as likely (o receive 
unemployment benefits ' 

In addition W> exparding the EWC pro^am non. Cnr-gress shnuki pass 
Ihn U'lairplnymnnl IrlJurjnOS Mnriamijsitign Apf (IflMA), 9 . mjri;il rnpa$uro that 
LpyrK id lung way lu Fiulp s'iiIkk .ipdalu Elixir uneinpkyyinanl programs. Budding 
on modemi,retPri reforms more than hair Ihe stales Have already undertaken la 
cover more women lew wage and part-time waiters, Ihe U MA would greatly 
enhance the pc-teitia tor Ul benelile lo promole economic recovery and assist 
more Jobless workers and IhekcommuniUes. 

The UtMA has alresdy passed the House of Representatrves <H.R 3&20. 
Tide IV) and a simier measure enjoys strong bipartisan support in the Senale (£. 
139-1 ) Moving ahead soon to enect the U IMA as pad of a* economy recovery 
package will help Hose ssriousgaps in Iho unmnpkyymcrvi insurance program 
Ihnl (,5<:ny iflt:; to IhnusnncSs; nr hsinl-ivnrking families nspeniully Itiw-wsige 
urd jyirl Eiirn.- worker*, while ulsu pruviding inunh needed f.m n>::i;s: aid iu rill live 

states. 


C'l specal sigurcaroe to slate agencies now struggling lo handFe She 
surge In unemployment claimE, the bll provides s total & roughly EEtKJ mliion tor 
grants to hEip all states improve services to unemployed workers (Table (tv far 
too many states, services rave been dramatically curtailed due lo major cuts m 
federal funding, leaving unemploymenl offices closing around the coumry and 
limiting staff available to proedo ail ihe he^? workers np&d lo navigate Ifw state 
PMftlpfOyTTWlt sorviptr? 

In addition. ih& bdli woukl provide 57 tiillioii in incaralivfl funds iu the states 
lhi.il modernise their urn employment programs, helping an estmsied &:x: :co 
workers coied unemployment benelils nationwide. The UIMA lakes Ihe 
recommenaatiCflE ol Ihe Federal Ul Commis&on and all model relorms edopled 
by She states, aid provides the funding necessary (or more states t-o expand Ihw 
Ui programs. 


US Guvtriiriitf"l AjKjuiiluhSrtf Oir™. cV-WTjrVjwitvv AiauTisvisv i^Bipr c/BVmaflsHfv; 
tJechncB 1 . W!tf! CavV.TLifltf Oitpa-Wiss la' Lew Hape F'jr 1 ,'rnr Winr.'s I^EpIcmnEr IE. 
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OF the: §7 Millay; in total avafeWe Funding for stales thafl adept lh(? retortes 
within ihe Rvft years ::<:nr tod tiy ihn law 120 plains- gfagaidy autoTinlii:. lily qualify 
h::r fiji-xi-ng ICrlJili fag Over 51 billxjn under tint Huuse tiill. T*i«se stored ha™ 
already adopted into law a key TeeUne ul Ihe ineantlye pnggram. called Ihe 
Alternative 3aM Period (ABPji Utilizing the ABP, Ihese states provide beitehls 
to low-wageworkers whopualiry based on Iher most recant Ihree 1o an! months 
of eamlnga, a period not con&derekf In all the oflw states because ol outdated 
eUgdlily or :er g Hard-nil states J scityj especially high unemployment claims 
ants more demands on them Ul Irust funds, including Michigan. Oho. Rhode 
island feergia, lllinas, and Uudh Caroling, gre among those Ihat would 
immediately benefit horn the UIMA because ihey new enacted the AfiP 

hn iMl' Iil cri Ihn mrrciiriirxj li^:; ;irn in a prmiiinn k: Inp tl'tur Hicxvitivr! 
kinds ift a timely FapNSrt as slate legisluliw KeSskifiS begin in January, and they 
Immediately lake up measures to help slinsulate llieir local economies and 
support families hard hh by the recession. As noted a huge number ol slates 
are already in recession or likely to rail into recesscn soon. Tfleee end alher 
stales will be actively engaged m efforts to supped tlw smuggling ■econonYes, 
and the UIMA =s ideally po si toned to help by providing suftldenl funding to cover 
sawral years of newiy-ej<pended benefits to workers who e r s row falling through 
the creeks of Ihe Ui program 

Also Kxjnificanl, |hc U IMA would provide invTHtoteto finoricial 055«5tencn to 
hard -hit sbrdps wilhiji.l imposing .irldi;:: cost? On fhp fiedpral government. Thn 
adiriinrslrahvtt kindir-g and ircentivu yrunls Milder Ihe UIMA are pak! Tor 'torn Llis; 
unenpOyiriei l insurance Ifuit lunfLa by extending MO uiWnpiri-ymeiM ao-tax that 
has been in place for 3D years. Aa such, the measure is entirely revenue-neufral. 

The severity of the economic orals requires commensurate action 1o 
expand unemployment benefits. Thet includes nol |usf a slnong extension d 
unemployment benefits, but also rofarm that begins 1o royarsa years of decline of 
the Ul program god failure to update- Ihe system to reflect Ihe changing labor 
market The UIMA, which would mgke the resources available for steins 1o enact 
serious reform, is ictcally pcteiifonnd lee'xpjind Ul txmofib;. As such, H ptey* o 

key rate in prcyvidi'ig whal is w duly KKXigriiicd is ; i highly :::l vi> if nul Ihi : 

must erteckve . mechanism tor shmuteriiig growth and ptorrtoling teoovflry. The 
U MA also c U1k.es Ihe appropriate balance lor Ihe lederal government i: provides 
federal tonds to reward and encourage slates that expand coverage, helping 
them offset the costs of doing so, which is especially vnportsit during a 
downturn. At, Ihe eanre lime, itawoda spending valuatfie federal resources on 
Kales lhal have failed to craft Iheir Ul programs in a mariner fhaf enhances 
sssslance to lobiass workers and slimulus tor the economy. 

In shod, pa-ssing th? UIWAwill provide an irnmvdiafig oorairibvticffl In fty* 
ornnnmy firing this rocossnm— oto facilitato Igjtmg change that will crcado o 
slrocigor s;dnly ran IhM CxHn eudure fer ::ee:;:dcs 
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Conclusion 

The economy has dohmoroled far more significantly than anyone 
COntempLated whf i Congress potiStxl Iho EUC program ui |hp ere} pr June Fur 
hundreds of TIyo.is;: iris. urwureiin; Ihn 1ft week;: Elf nxlenrind F<jclc:rral hren^iit 
pmviitad liy ■. I : : FLJC ;xciyr;im hris Iwwm ,:i lifeline of Ki.ofmrl Ihal has hissed 
L'mrr riuinluin Iheir hiinus feed Iher li Minfins pay ~riK<!i(:;d find tfducaikrflal 
A)ijMfr5fi& : d n : :' HM'iBnUfl t:» li'x'n EM jOtSS ill £0 Unbrglving eeflriflmy. B*CisjS£ Ifie 
Ser-aifr rataased wilhnul aiding mi the EUC espanaion passed by th* Mouse, 
BDD.DK' workers have new exhausted llieir EUC be-ieMa wid ana receiving no 
lOrther -assistance llram Ilia federal or slale governments; more Lhan ona million 
vwll do so by II if and or Ine year l Hess Congress expands L ie program ooicky. 

When Congress re-convenes afte r Ifie Moyembef d Ul presidential elecdion, 
expand^g cenehts lor joBes-s wodtero who have exhausted their ElfC baneflta 
without finding work must be Pie first order of business. Beyond Lhat, Congress 
should extend Ihe program through Ihe end of 2QQ9. consider slrsdeges for 
increasing benefit levels. and pass the Unemployment insurance Moderrvzariion 
Act. providing immediate assistance to Ihe slales lo help offset their 
administrative ccsls and additional grands For these stales Ihsd sro expanding 
coverage under ihgir U I programs to moro workers; Those mpasuros will help 
mo wooers and the states hit hardcsl by Iho economic tsunamj and provide 
tergolpd and timey s.limiilu!; fcj (bp economy tjwjroll 
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National Employment Lb 1 * Project -TaWs 1 
September zoos 5te le Unemptoymarti Figures 
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I'toStmat ErpsHoyriieiit Ln«» Projacl - Tnblw 3 
LI I Modcrnlzatuvi Act 

Ettinul&d AllatmenlK la Inc EUlct f,l HypMhfttic.il (SCO n'llllion Administrative' Funds 
Sia-lribulion Living Method Required tiy Rwif Ad. jiTNjijsands) 
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Chairman RANGEL. The Chair recognizes Dr. Lambrew. 

STATEMENT OF JEANNE LAMBREW, PH.D., 

ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR, LBJ SCHOOL OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS, 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS AT AUSTIN, SENIOR FELLOW, CENTER 

FOR AMERICAN PROGRESS, ACTION FUND, AUSTIN, TEXAS 

Mr. LAMBREW. Thank you, Chairman Rangel and Representa- 
tive McCrery, and Members of the Committee. I appreciate the op- 
portunity to be here to discuss the health policy dimensions of cre- 
ating jobs by investing in America. 

In my testimony, I explain why the short run economic crisis has 
helped policy causes and effects, why the most serious long-run eco- 
nomic challenge is our broken health care system, and what might 
be done to address it. 

To begin, the health care system is an integral part of our Na- 
tion’s economy. It accounts for 14 million jobs, improves the lives 
of millions, and provides to some the world’s best quality care. Yet, 
we have by far the most expensive system. Americans spend more 
on health care than on housing or food. GM spends more on health 
care than steel. This cost problem contributes to our access prob- 
lem. 

About 46 million Americans are uninsured. Millions more are 
underinsured, paying a large fraction of their income on health 
care. Last month alone, nearly half of Americans surveyed reported 
having a family member who skipped pills, postponed care, or cut 
back on care due to costs. 

This health care cost problem is worsening. The United States 
spent about $2.1 trillion on health care in 2006, twice what was 
spent in 1996, and half as much as projected for 2017. Premiums 
for employer-based insurance have doubled since 2000 and the 
number of underinsured families rose by 60 percent since 2004 and 
2007 alone. 

These high-end rising health costs are one of many factors con- 
tributing to the economic crisis. Individuals struggling to afford 
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health care have turned to the financial markets for help. In 2007, 
57 million Americans reported problems paying medical bills. Many 
of these Americans used home equity loans to pay for these large 
medical bills; others simply could not afford to pay both mortgages 
and medical debt. A recent study found that nearly half of all peo- 
ple in foreclosure named medical problems as a cause. 

Other Americans who struggle to afford health care have turned 
to credit card systems instead. We know this is hurting their credit 
card ratings; thus, their access to affordable credit, housing, and 
insurance. 

As well as being a cause of the economic crisis, health problems 
have been affected by it. As unemployment rises, health costs and 
access problems rise, too. A 1 percentage point increase in the un- 
employment rate could raise the number of uninsured by 1.1 mil- 
lion. Unemployed people typically cannot afford private insurance. 
Some may be eligible for Medicaid or the States’ Children’s Health 
Insurance Programs, yet States are facing budget shortfalls and en- 
rollment is uncertain. 

These short-term problems, while significant, are dwarfed by our 
long-term challenges. Health costs are a major threat to our future 
economy. If trends persist, CBO estimates that the fraction of our 
economy dedicated to health spending will be 25 percent by the 
year 2020. This affects the Federal budget as well. Rapid projected 
spending growth in the public programs account for the entire long 
run fiscal deficit. Jobs are at stake. The old line industries are 
striving to maintain coverage and competitiveness locally and glob- 
ally. New industries are struggling to offer coverage in the first 
place, and the future of our employer-based health insurance sys- 
tem is unclear. 

But the good news is that the health components of the economic 
crisis can be addressed. In the short run, this Committee could re- 
consider some of the policies proposed during the last economic 
slowdown. This includes providing financial assistance for COBRA 
continuation coverage. Preventing the loss of insurance with the 
loss of a job could stop the downward spiral that occurs during re- 
cessions. Sustaining Medicaid and S-CHIP is critical and possible. 
Temporarily raising the Federal share these programs cost, plus 
enacting the bipartisan S-CHIP reauthorization bill, will protect 
health coverage for millions of vulnerable Americans. Given the im- 
mediacy of this threat, I urge you to pass these policies during the 
lame duck session if possible. 

To address the long run challenges, this Committee and the new 
Congress should consider health reform as part of comprehensive 
economic reform. The linkage is clear: Job growth, savings, and 
public investments and other priorities will continue to be stifled 
if the health system problems continue unchecked. The return on 
this investment, the long run slowing of our health care cost 
growth rate, would arguably be one of the most significant eco- 
nomic achievements in decades. 

A number of practical plans have been proposed to provide af- 
fordable quality and efficient health care for all Americans. But 
rather than engaging on these specifics, I will end with one sugges- 
tion; it is this: We have to address the coverage and cost problems 
simultaneously. Coverage will continue to erode even with expan- 
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sions if the cost of coverage rises unabated. The same is true in re- 
verse. The unsustainable cost curve cannot be lowered without en- 
suring coverage for all Americans. Not only do we pay higher ad- 
ministrative costs due to our gap ridden system, but we pay hidden 
taxes from shifting costs from the uninsured to the insured popu- 
lations. Moreover, gaps in coverage limit the potential of policies 
like improved prevention and chronic disease management in re- 
ducing our cost trends. 

So, no doubt enacting health reform in the context of economic 
reform will be hard, but it will not be as hard as letting the inac- 
tion and status quo diminish our Nation’s long run economic and 
health prospects. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Lambrew follows:] 

Statement of Jeanne Lambrew, Ph.D., Associate Professor, 

LBJ School of Public Affairs, University of Texas at Austin, Senior Fellow, 
Center for American Progress, Action Fund, Austin, Texas 

Chairman Rangel, Ranking Member McCrery, and Members of the Committee, I 
thank you for inviting me to discuss the health policy dimensions of “Creating Jobs 
by Investing in America.” As I will explain, the short-run economic crisis has health 
policy causes and effects — and arguably the most serious long-run economic chal- 
lenge is our broken health care system. I’ll conclude with suggestions on policies to 
address both sets of problems. 

The health care system is an integral part of the nation’s economy. It accounts 
for 14 million jobs, improves the quality of life for millions, and provides — to some 
people in some places — the world’s best quality care. 1 

Yet, we have by far the most expensive health system in the world. The United 
States spends nearly $500 billion more than peer nations, adjusting for wealth. 2 The 
next most expensive system spends about half as much per person on health care. 
To put this in context, Americans spend more on health care than housing or food. 
We spend over five times more on health care than gas. 3 The average annual pre- 
mium of an employer-based health insurance plan in 2008 ($12,680) is the equiva- 
lent of 60 percent of the poverty threshold for a family of four, and 93 percent of 
the annual earnings of a minimum-wage worker — not counting cost sharing. Anec- 
dotes suggest that businesses pay more for health care than other costs of doing 
business: more than steel for General Motors and more than coffee beans for 
Starbucks. 

This cost problem contributes to our access problem. About 46 million Americans 
are uninsured, including 8 million children. Looking over a two-year period, this 
number swells to 82 million or one-third of all non-elderly Americans who experi- 
ence a gap in coverage. 4 Millions more are underinsured, paying a large fraction of 
their income on health care. Last month, nearly half of Americans surveyed re- 
ported having a family member skipping pills, or postponing or cutting back on 
medical care due to cost. 5 This can have serious — if not permanent — health effects. 
Uninsured people who were injured or developed a chronic illness were less likely 
to receive initial and follow-up care, impeding recovery and accelerating the wors- 
ening of the condition. 6 Roughly, 22,000 people die each year due to lack of cov- 


4 E. McGlynn et al., “The Quality of Care Delivered to Adults in the United States,” New Eng- 
land Journal of Medicine 2003; 348 (26): 2634—2645. 

2 McKinsey Global Institute, Accounting for the Cost of Health Care in the United States 
(Washington, DC: McKinsey Global Institute, January 2007). 

3 Council of Economic Advisors, Economic Report of the President, 2008 Report. (Washington, 
DC: White House, 2008). Table B-16, Personal Consumption Expenditures. 

4 J.A. Rhoades and S.B. Cohen, The Long-Term Uninsured in America, 2002-2004, (U.S. 
DHHS, AHRQ, Statistical Brief #183, August 2007). 

5 Kaiser Health Tracking Poll: Election 2008, October 2008, available at: http://www.kff.org/ 
kaiserpolls/h08 posrl02108pkg.cfm 

6 J. Hadley, "insurance Coverage, Medical Care Use, and Short-Term Health Changes Fol- 
lowing an Unintended Injury or the Onset of a Chronic Condition,” JAMA 297(10): 1073—1084, 
March 14, 2007. 
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erage. 7 This is higher than the number of people who died of homicide in 2006 
(17,034). 8 

This health care cost problem is worsening. The United States spent about $2.1 
trillion on health care in 2006: twice what it spent in 1996 and half as much as 
is projected for 2017. 9 Since 2000, employer-based health insurance premiums dou- 
bled, with the average increase triple that of wage growth. 10 The average employer 
premium contributions relative to payroll rose by 34 percent between 1996 and 
2004. 11 One study found that the number of “under-insured” families rose by 60 per- 
cent between 2004 and 2007 alone. 12 

High and rising health costs are one of many factors contributing to the current 
economic crisis. 

Individuals struggling to afford health care have turned to the financial markets 
for help. In 2007, 57 million Americans reported problems paying medical bills, a 
14 million increase since 2004. 13 Many of these Americans used home equity loans 
to pay these large medical bills; others simply could not pay both mortgages and 
medical debt. A recent study found that nearly half (49 percent) of people in fore- 
closure named medical problems as a cause, ranging from the cost of injuries or ill- 
nesses (32 percent), unmanageable medical bills (23 percent), lost work due to a 
medical problem (27 percent), and/or caring for a sick family member (14 percent). 14 

Other Americans who struggle to afford health care have turned to credit cards 
instead. A study found that nearly 30 percent of low-income people with credit card 
debt named medical bills as a contributing cause. Their debt was significantly high- 
er (nearly $12,000) than those who were not medically indebted (nearly $8,000). 15 
This type of medical debt can reduce individuals’ credit ratings and thus limit access 
to affordable credit, housing, and insurance. It also may be creating analogous prob- 
lems to subprime mortgages. Last year. Business Week reported the emergence of 
credit cards designed solely to pay for health costs. Interest rates for some of these 
accounts can be as high as 27 percent, and a number of major as well as smaller 
banks are entering the market. 16 

As well as being a cause, health problems have been affected by the current eco- 
nomic crisis. 

As unemployment rises, health cost and access problems rise, too. A percentage- 
point increase in unemployment could raise the number of uninsured by 1.1 million. 
Unemployed people typically cannot afford private insurance, including COBRA con- 
tinuation coverage. Some may be eligible for Medicaid: The same analysis estimates 
that a percentage-point increase in unemployment will raise Medicaid and State 
Children’s Health Insurance Program enrollment by 1 million. This in turn would 
raise total Medicaid and SCHIP spending by $3.4 billion, with the state share being 
$1.4 billion. 17 Already, states project Medicaid enrollment to surge by 3.6 percent 


7 S. Dorn. Uninsured and Dying Because of It: Updating the Institute of Medicine Analysis on 
the Impact of Uninsurance on Mortality. (Washington, DC: The Urban Institute, January 2008). 

8 Federal Bureau of Investigations, Crime in the United States: 2006 (Washington, DC: U.S. 
Department of Justice, September 2007), available at: http://www.fbi.gov/ucr/cius2006/offenses/ 
violentcrime/murderhomicide.html (accessed January 21, 2008). 

9 Office of the Actuary, Centers for Medicare and Medicaid Services, National Health Expendi- 
ture Data for 2006. U.S. Department of Health and Human Services, available at: http:// 
www.cms.hhs.gov/NationalHealthExpendData/ 

10 Kaiser Family Foundation & Health Research and Educational Trust, Employer Health Ben- 
efits 2008 Annual Survey, (Menlo Park, CA: Kaiser Family Foundation, 2008). 

11 California Health Care Foundation. (2007). Employer Health Insurance Costs in the United 
States. Oakland, CA: California Health Care Foundation. 

12 C. Schoen et al., “How Many Are Underinsured?” Health Affairs 27(4): w298-w309, 2008. 

13 P.J. Cunningham, "Trade-Offs Get Tougher: Problems in Paying Medical Bills Increase for 
U.S. Families, 2003-2006,” Tracking Report 21, Center for Health System Change, September 
2008. 

14 C.T. Robertson, R. Egelhof, and M. Hoke, "Get Sick, Get Out: The Medical Causes of Home 
Foreclosures,” Health Matrix , 18 (2008): 65-104, available at: http://works.bepress.com/chris- 
topher_robertson/2 

15 C. Zeldin and M. Rukavina, Borrowing to Stay Healthy: How Credit Card Debt is Related 
to Medical Expenses, (New York: Demos, 2007). 

16 B. Grow and R. Berner, “Fresh Pain for the Uninsured: As doctors and hospitals turn to 
GE, Citi, and smaller rivals to finance patient care, the sick pay much more,” Business Week, 
December 3, 2007. 

17 S. Dorn, B. Garrett, J. Holahan, and A. Williams, Medicaid, SCHIP, and an Economic 
Downturn: Policy Challenges and Policy Response, (Washington, DC: Kaiser Commission on 
Medicaid and the Uninsured, April 2008). 
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in 2009, over twice the rate of population growth and a significant change from the 
decline in enrollment that occurred in 2007. 18 

The weak economy could also speed the erosion of employer-based insurance. The 
number of non-elderly Americans covered by employer-based health insurance fell 
to 61 percent from 66 percent between 2000 and 2007. The percent of both firms 
offering insurance and workers enrolling in it fell. 19 This trend will likely worsen. 
Premiums rose faster in 2008 than in 2007, and will likely spike in 2009 as insur- 
ers’ profits from investments plummet. This will further strain businesses strug- 
gling to make payroll while maintaining benefits. 

The dual health and economic problems also affect seniors. Already, the typical 
elderly couple has to save nearly $300,000 to pay for health costs not covered by 
Medicare alone. 20 Those seniors whose savings are invested in the market have suf- 
fered significant losses in the recent period, diminishing their ability to pay for their 
health care. 

These short-term problems, while significant, are dwarfed by our long-term chal- 
lenges. 

Health costs are considered a major threat to our future economy. If rapid health 
cost growth persists, the Congressional Budget Office estimates that the fraction of 
the economy dedicated to health spending will be 25 percent in 2025, and 49 percent 
in 2082. 21 It also estimates that roughly $700 billion of health spending cannot be 
shown to improve health outcomes. 22 Our gap-ridden health coverage system also 
hurt the economy. The Institute of Medicine estimated that the lost productivity of 
uninsured Americans costs our economy from $65 to $130 billion. 23 

The health problems affect our budget as well as our economic outlook. Medicare, 
Medicaid, and other health program spending comprise about one-fourth of the Fed- 
eral budget. Their rapid projected growth accounts for the entire long-run Federal 
fiscal deficit. 24 At the state and local levels, policymakers are increasingly put be- 
tween the “rock” of health care costs and the “hard place” of other urgent priorities 
such as education. 

There is also a jobs and competitiveness issue at stake. The “old-line” industries 
are striving to maintain both coverage and competitiveness — locally and globally. 
New industries and businesses are struggling to offer coverage in the first place. 
While manufacturers are one-third more likely to offer health benefits than service 
industry employers, service-providing industries are projected to generate approxi- 
mately 15.7 million new jobs between 2006 and 2016. 25 Both workers and their em- 
ployers are concerned about the future of employer-sponsored health insurance. Cur- 
rently, no viable alternative exists. 

While the facts speak for themselves, it is instructive to listen to what some eco- 
nomic leaders say. Congressional Budget Office Director Peter Orszag stated, “There 
do not appear to be other examples that credible analysts can identify that offer a 
potential efficiency gain of that magnitude for the U.S. economy.” 26 Federal Reserve 
Board Chairman Ben Bernanke stated, “Improving the performance of our health- 
care system is without a doubt one of the most important challenges that our nation 
faces.” 27 The former Comptroller General David Walker testified, “Rapidly rising 
health care costs are not simply a Federal budget problem; they are our nation’s 


18 V. Smith et al.. Headed for a Crunch: An Update on Medicaid Spending, Coverage, and Pol- 
icy Heading Into an Economic Downturn, (Washington, DC: Kaiser Commission on Medicaid and 
the Uninsured, October 2008). 

19 Kaiser Family Foundation, The Uninsured: A Primer, Key Facts about Americans without 
Health Insurance, (Menlo Park, CA: Kaiser Family Foundation, 2007). 

20 Employee Benefit Research Institute, Savings Needed to Fund Health Insurance and Health 
Care Expenses in Retirement, (Washington, DC: EBRI Issue Brief #295, July 2006). 

21 P.R. Orszag, "Testimony: Growth in Health Care Costs,” United States Senate Committee 
on the Budget, January 31, 2008. 

22 P.R. Orszag, “Testimony: Increasing the Value of Federal Health Spending on Health Care,” 
United States House of Representatives, Committee on the Budget, July 16, 2008. 

23 Institute of Medicine, Hidden Costs, Value Lost: Uninsurance in America. (Washington, DC: 
National Academies Press, 2003). 

24 H. Aaron, “Budget Crisis, Entitlement Crisis, Health Care Financing Problem — Which Is 
It?” Health Affairs, 26(6): 1622—33, November/December 2007. 

25 Bureau of Labor Statistics, “Tomorrow’s Jobs”, in Occupational Outlook Handbook (OOH), 
2008-09 Edition. (Washington, DC: U.S. Department of Commerce, 2007). 

26 P.R. Orszag, “Testimony: increasing the Value of Federal Health Spending on Health Care,” 
United States House of Representatives, Committee on the Budget, July 16, 2008. 

27 B.S. Bernacke, “Challenges for Health-Care Reform,” Senate Finance Committee Health Re- 
form Summit, June 16, 2008, available at: http://www.federalreserve.gov/newsevents/speech/ 
bernanke20080616a.htm 
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number one fiscal challenge.” 28 And Former Treasury Secretary Larry Summers 
wrote, “I have been emphasizing healthcare as a moral imperative and an impera- 
tive for our competitiveness. It is now the principal fiscal issue facing the Federal 
Government, too.” 29 

Yet, the health component of the economic crisis can be addressed through public 
policy. 

In the short run, this committee could reconsider some of the policies proposed 
during the last economic slowdown. 30 This includes providing tax credits or grants 
to make COBRA continuation coverage affordable for those who are uninsured and 
unemployed. Preventing people from losing their insurance when they lose their jobs 
could stop the downward spiral in health and economic well-being that typically oc- 
curs during recessions. And, while out of your jurisdiction, sustaining Medicaid and 
SCHIP is critical. Temporarily raising the Federal share of these program costs, 
plus enacting the bipartisan SCHIP reauthorization bill that was vetoed by the 
president last year, will protect health coverage for millions of vulnerable Ameri- 
cans. Given the immediacy of the threat, I urge you to pass these policies during 
the lame-duck session. 

In 2009, this committee and the new Congress should consider health reform as 
part of comprehensive economic reform. It is necessary, as just described. Job 
growth, savings, and public investments in other priorities such as education will 
continue to be stifled if health system problems continue unchecked. It is also an 
opportunity to put the nation on a path to prosperity. The return on the invest- 
ment — slowing the long-run rate of health care cost growth through system improve- 
ments and seamless coverage — would arguably be the most significant economic 
achievement in decades. 

A wide range of visions and detailed plans have been developed to fix the broken 
health system. There is a general consensus on the need to improve quality, effi- 
ciency, and access through tools such as better managing chronic disease, promoting 
prevention, investing in and using comparative effectiveness research, and providing 
assistance to those with low-income or high-risk. There is less agreement on where, 
when, and how aggressively to insure more Americans, as can be seen in the presi- 
dential candidates’ plans. But rather than discussing these ideas in depth, I will end 
by making two points on approaches to reform. 

The first is the importance of addressing the coverage and cost problems simulta- 
neously. Coverage will continue to erode, even with expansions, if the cost of cov- 
erage continues its rapid increase. This is evident in the recent experience with chil- 
dren’s health: Some of the gains in kids’ coverage have been lost due to the unre- 
lenting cost increases that have eroded employer coverage as well as states’ support 
for Medicaid and SCHIP. The same is true in reverse: The unsustainable cost curve 
cannot be lowered without ensuring coverage for all Americans. A major reason why 
we spend more than peer nations is our system’s complexity. 31 Not only do we pay 
seven times more per capita on administrative costs as a result, but we pay “hidden 
taxes” from cost shifting. Some fraction of uncollected bills for care for the unin- 
sured gets added to the bills for the insured. Moreover, gaps in coverage limit the 
potential of policies to bend the growth curve in health costs. There is widespread, 
bipartisan agreement that improved prevention, chronic disease management, 
health information technology, and similar policies could reduce the nation’s health 
costs. However, the full potential of these policies to realize savings may be con- 
strained or even reversed if one-third of the population cycles in and out of insur- 
ance over the course of two years. 32 

Second, solutions should be bold but pragmatic. Important changes to the health 
system are needed to improve its performance. Realigning payments toward quality 
and coverage toward prevention, for example, will be necessary but difficult. In- 
creasing participation in health insurance will take resources and regulation. At the 
same time, changes that are risky or uncertain should be avoided. Specifically, the 
employer-based health insurance system has its flaws, but remains the primary and 
trusted source of coverage for most Americans. Public programs like Medicaid and 


28 D.M. Walker, “Testimony: Action is Needed to Avoid the Possibility of a Serious Economic 
Disruption in the Fuutre,” United States Senate Committee on the Budget, January 29, 2008. 

29 L.H. Summers, "The Economic Agenda: Challenges facing the next president,” Harvard 
Magazine, September-October 2008. 

30 For a description of the problems and potential solutions considered at the time, see J.M. 
Lambrew, How the Slowing U.S. Economy Threatens Employer-Based Health Insurance, (New 
York: The Commonwealth Fund, November 2001). 

31 McKinsey Global Institute, Accounting for the Cost of Health Care in the United States 
(Washington, DC: McKinsey Global Institute, January 2007). 

32 C. Schoen et al., Bending the Curve: Options for Achieving Savings and Improving Value 
in U.S. Health Spending (New York: The Commonwealth Fund, December 18, 2007). 
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SCHIP are mainstays in the safety net that cannot be easily replaced. And Medicare 
should be improved but not undermined through arbitrary caps or deep cuts. 

In closing, the current crisis has forced a critical review of the fundamental prob- 
lems in the economy as well as comprehensive solutions. No doubt, enacting health 
reform in the context of economic reform will be hard. But it is not as hard as turn- 
ing a blind eye while our nation’s health and economic prospects fade due to prob- 
lems that may be prevented by policy. 


Chairman RANGEL. Thank you, Doctor. 

The Chair recognizes a neighbor that does business in the Har- 
lem community, Ms. Martella Turner-Joseph, Vice President of the 
Joseph & Turner Consulting Actuaries. Thank you for taking your 
time to share your views with us. 

STATEMENT OF MARTELLA A. TURNER-JOSEPH, 

VICE PRESIDENT, JOSEPH & TURNER CONSULTING 
ACTUARIES, LLC, NEW YORK, NEW YORK 

Ms. TURNER-JOSEPH. Thank you very much, Chairman Ran- 
gel, and thank you very much, Ranking Member McCrery and 
Members of the Committee, for providing me this opportunity to 
speak before you today on the impact of certain provisions of the 
new pension funding rules on small business in light of the current 
financial crisis. 

My name is Martella Joseph, and I am an enrolled actuary. My 
husband and I, Eugene Joseph, are co-founders and partners of Jo- 
seph & Turner Consulting Actuaries, located in New York City. We 
provide consulting services for retirement plans, covering thou- 
sands of participants. 

Much of the discussion on the impact of the financial market cri- 
sis has focused on the 401(k) plan participants accounts, since they 
bear the burden of the investment losses. However, retirees receiv- 
ing monthly payments from defined benefits plans will experience 
no change in their monthly payment due to the decline in market. 
This is because plan participants do not share in the investment 
experience under a defined benefit plan; the employer who sponsors 
the defined benefit plan absorbs the investment loss through in- 
creased contributions. 

Many plan sponsors will see an increase in the minimum re- 
quired contributions solely because of the new funding rules under 
the Pension Protection Act of 2006. The investment losses will sub- 
stantially increase the minimum required contribution because, 
generally, investment losses must be paid for over 7 years. Meeting 
these contribution requirements will be a challenge for business in 
this economic downturn. 

The Pension Protection Act made significant changes to the rules 
governing contributions to defined benefit plans. Prior to the Pen- 
sion Protection Act, one of the tools available to smooth contribu- 
tion was the smoothing of asset values. Plans could smooth assets 
over a 5-year period. The Pension Protection Act has reduced that 
to 2 years. The Pension Protection Act also reduced the corridors 
for the smoothing of assets from a 20 percent range within the 
market value to the 10 percent range. In addition to the shortening 
of the period and the shrinking of the corridor, there is a concept 
of averaging versus smoothing. Treasury has interpreted the term 
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“averaging” in the Pension Protection Act to mean only an arith- 
metic average of the market value, severely limiting the benefit of 
a method clearly intended to help prevent major fluctuation in 
asset values and contribution requirements. I applaud the Com- 
mittee for including a provision in H.R. 6382, the PPA Technical 
Correction bill, which makes it clear that smoothed asset values, 
not a simple arithmetic average of assets, was intended by PPA. 

There are two additional points to consider in evaluating the crit- 
ical importance of making smoothing available to all defined ben- 
efit plans. With the market dropping about 40 percent off its high, 
the corridor may govern how much smoothing of market value is 
available to plans. The Pension Protection Act’s reduction of the 
corridor from 20 percent to 10 percent may require recognition of 
unrealized losses double those that would have been included in 
contributions calculations prior to PPA, even with the smoothing 
provision that is included in H.R. 6382. 

One solution is an increase in the corridor for a 2- or 3-year win- 
dow would help to compensate for the market’s downturn. In addi- 
tion, most small plan sponsors historically use fair value of assets. 
However, the combination of the changes under the Pension Protec- 
tion Act and the market downturn makes asset smoothing very at- 
tractive to small plans. Therefore, it would also be helpful to allow 
small plans to use smoothing for a 2- or 3-year window without an 
application to the Internal Revenue Service for a change in funding 
method. 

The Pension Protection Act introduced the concept of benefit re- 
strictions for plans funded below 80 percent. Plans less than 80 
percent funded cannot pay lump sums and cannot recognize 
amendments that would increase benefits to participants. Plans 
funded at least 60 percent must freeze accrual of new benefits. The 
lack of smoothing and the reduced corridor in which smoothing can 
operate makes it more likely plans will have to impose the PPA 
benefit restrictions, or employers will have to contribute even more 
cash to avoid restrictions. Asset smoothing, if enacted, will also 
permit smoothed application of these restrictions. 

There are two other provisions of H.R. 6382 that are also impor- 
tant to small employers. One is the provision permitting defined 
benefit plans to base their maximum lump sum under section 
415(b)(2) on a fixed 5.5 percent interest rate and not a variable 
rate. Most small plans pay lump sums out, and therefore this pro- 
vision will help to stabilize benefits promised to participants, plan 
liabilities, and plan contributions. In addition, with the increase of 
cash balance plans, this provision can also be very helpful to large 
plans as well. 

Another provision is providing Treasury with the authority to 
write end-of-year valuation rules for application of benefit restric- 
tions, as I mentioned above. 

I want to thank Chairman Rangel and Ranking Member 
McCrery for their letter to Treasury on this matter, and we hope 
that Treasury will act on it. 

Employers of all size that sponsor pension plans need tools to 
deal with the current economic environment. Large employers with 
pension plans have seen the value of their assets drop, created 
enormous funding obligations for 2009 that are in turn worsening 
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the credit and liquidity crisis, and having a negative impact on 
jobs. Without additional tools to address these unforeseeable in- 
vestment losses and the resulting increase in funding obligations, 
millions of participants could face benefit restrictions, plan freezes, 
and job losses. 

I would like to thank this panel for giving me the opportunity to 
express these views, and I will be happy to answer any questions 
you may have. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Turner-Joseph follows:] 

Statement of Martella A. Turner-Joseph, Vice President, Joseph & Turner 
Consulting Actuaries, LLC, New York, New York 

Chairman Rangel and Ranking Member McCrery, thank you for this opportunity 
to speak before you today on the impact of certain provisions of the new pension 
funding rules on small businesses in light of the current financial crisis. My name 
is Martella Joseph and I am an enrolled actuary. My husband Eugene Joseph and 
I are co-founders and partners of Joseph & Turner Consulting Actuaries, LLC lo- 
cated on the Upper West Side of Manhattan in New York City. Joseph & Turner 
Consulting Actuaries, LLC provides actuarial, consulting, and plan administrative 
services for retirement plans covering thousands of participants. 

Much of the media discussions on the impact of the financial market crisis on re- 
tirement have focused on the accounts of 401(k) plan participants since they bear 
the burden of investment losses. For many younger workers, these losses will be re- 
covered over time; older workers may have to delay retirement, and retirees may 
have to reduce their retirement income at a time when they can least afford it. How- 
ever, retirees receiving monthly payments from a defined benefit pension plan will 
experience no change in their monthly payments due to the declining market. This 
is because plan participants don’t share in the investment experiences under defined 
benefit plans. The employer who sponsors the defined benefit plan absorbs invest- 
ment losses through increased contributions. Covering investment losses would be 
a challenge for business in any environment. It is clearly more of a challenge in an 
economic downturn. 

The Pension Protection Act of 2006 (PPA) made significant changes to the rules 
governing contributions to qualified defined benefit plans. Generally, the minimum 
required contribution is the cost for benefits earned during the plan year, and if a 
plan suffers an investment loss, the loss will be paid off over 7 years. The main goal 
of PPA is to ensure that pension plans are funded well enough to pay promised ben- 
efits. Under PPA plan sponsors’ ability to smooth contribution requirements was 
limited substantially. On the other hand, the limit on deductible contributions was 
substantially increased. The argument for making minimum funding requirements 
more sensitive to changes in assets and liabilities was that plans should take advan- 
tage of increased contribution requirements to “fund up”, to create a cushion to 
carry the plan through difficult economic times. One problem we are facing is that 
the difficult economic times have come along before even the healthiest employer 
has had time to build up the cushion permitted by PPA. In my experience, most 
small employers are willing, in some cases eager, to put in more than the minimum 
required contribution, and to build up a reserve against hard times. But these hard 
times have come too quickly on the heels of the new funding regime to build a cush- 
ion. 

One of the tools available to smooth contributions prior to PPA was the smoothing 
of asset values used to determined contribution requirements. Prior to PPA, a plan 
could smooth assets over a five-year period. PPA reduced the period to 24 months 
plus one day — three annual asset values instead of five. PPA also reduced the 
amount of variance from the current fair value of assets that could be recognized 
in the results of the smoothing. Prior to PPA, smoothed assets had to be within 20% 
of the current fair value. Under PPA, the corridor has been reduced to 10%. In addi- 
tion to the shortening of the period, and the shrinking of the corridor, there is the 
concept of “averaging” versus smoothing. 

Treasury has interpreted the term “averaging” in PPA to mean only an arithmetic 
average of the market values, as adjusted for contributions and distributions, se- 
verely limiting the benefit of a method clearly intended to help prevent major fluc- 
tuations in asset values and contribution requirements. I applaud the Committee for 
including a provision in HR 6382, the PPA technical corrections bill, which makes 
it clear that smoothed asset values, not a simple arithmetic average of values, was 
intended by PPA. 
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There are two additional points to consider in evaluating the critical importance 
of making asset smoothing available for all defined benefit plans: 

• With the market dropping about 40% off its high, the corridor may govern 
how much smoothing of asset values is available to plans. PPA’s reduction of 
the corridor from 20% to 10% may require recognition of unrealized losses 
double those that would have been included in contribution calculations pre- 
PPA, even with the smoothing provision included in H.R. 6382. An increase 
in the corridor for a two or three year window would help to compensate for 
the market downturn. In addition, most small plan sponsors historically use 
fair value of assets. However, the combination of PPA and the market down- 
turn make asset smoothing very attractive for small plans. Therefore, it 
would also be helpful to allow small plans to use smoothing for a two or three 
year window without an application for a change in funding method. 

• The advantages of a defined benefit plan are stable benefit promises, and the 
lack of smoothing not only creates volatile contributions, but unpredictable 
benefits. PPA introduced the concept of benefit restrictions for plans funded 
below 80%. Plans less than 80% funded cannot pay participants full lump 
sum benefits, and cannot recognize amendments that would increase benefits 
to participants. Plans funded at less than 60% must freeze accrual of new 
benefits. The lack of smoothing, and the reduced corridor in which smoothing 
can operate, make it more likely plans will have to impose the PPA benefit 
restrictions — or employers will have to contribute even more cash to avoid re- 
strictions. Asset smoothing, if enacted, will also permit smoothed application 
of these restrictions. 

There are two other provisions in H.R. 6382 that are also important to small em- 
ployers: 

• A provision providing Treasury with authority to write end-of-year valuation 
rules for application of the benefit restrictions I just mentioned. I want to 
thank Chairman Rangel and Ranking Member McCrery for your letter to 
Treasury on this matter. The falling market makes it even clearer that the 
funded status for a year must be based on the most recent valuation date, 
not a future date. 

• A provision permitting defined benefit plans to base maximum lump sum pay- 
ments under IRC Section 415(b)(2) on a fixed 5.5% interest rate, not a vari- 
able rate. Most small plans pay out lump sums, and therefore, tbis provision 
will help to stabilize benefit promise to participants, plan liabilities and plan 
contributions. In addition, with increased numbers of cash balance plans, this 
provision would be helpful to large plans as well. 

I have been talking about small employers, but employers of all sizes that sponsor 
pension plans need tools to deal with the current economic environment. Large em- 
ployers with pension plans have seen the value of their plan assets fall precipi- 
tously, creating enormous funding obligations for 2009 that are, in turn, worsening 
the credit and liquidity crisis and having a negative impact on jobs. Without addi- 
tional tools to address the unforeseeable investment losses, and the resulting explo- 
sion of funding obligations pension plan sponsors now confront, millions of employee 
pension plan participants could face benefit restrictions and plan freezes and the job 
losses and business contractions threatening many U.S. employers and workers will 
only be made worse. 

Companies must plan for funding requirements that were unanticipated just 
weeks ago at a time when lenders are even less willing to extend credit. Companies 
are therefore unable to dedicate needed resources next year to job-creating business 
purposes. This burden is placing even more pressure on companies to freeze or ter- 
minate their pension plans in order to mitigate the future impact, which further di- 
minishes long-term retirement security. In other words, liquidity, available credit, 
job creation, and retirement security are all inextricably related. 

Large employers need many of the same modifications as small employers to deal 
with this crisis, including smoothing of unexpected losses and temporary easing of 
restrictions on the use of smoothing. Funding methods, such as asset smoothing or 
which type of yield curve to use, generally cannot be changed without IRS approval. 
Given the economic turmoil of the past several months, all employers also need the 
ability to change funding methods for 2009 and 2010 without prior IRS approval. 
Another problem that could be anticipated, and mitigated, is the structure of the 
PPA phase-in of the funding target. 

Before PPA, the funding target for large pension plans was 90% of the liability 
for accrued benefits. Under PPA, the 90% figure was phased up to 100%. However, 
in 2008, 2009, and 2010, for plans that were well funded pre-PPA, the phase-in lev- 
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els are 92%, 94%, and 96%, respectively. For example, if a plan is 92% funded in 
2008, there is no shortfall to fund. If the plan is 91% funded, its funding obligation 
is based on the full 9% shortfall, not a 1% shortfall. With a huge number of plans 
falling below 94% funded next year, many plans will find a dramatic increase in cost 
because of this trigger. The inflated costs could be avoided if the transition relief 
were available to plans below the phase-in level, as well as above. For example, the 
plan funded at 91% in 2008 would have to fund to 92%, not 100%. The blow could 
be softened further by holding the phase-in at 92% for one additional year. 

In summary, the financial crisis has resulted in severe challenges facing plan 
sponsors, large and small, for profit and not-for-profit alike. You could provide em- 
ployers with essential tools, and eliminate unnecessary restrictions on promises 
made and paid to participants, by addressing these critical matters before the end 
of the year. 

Thank you for this opportunity to testify on the important and timely issue of 
pension funding. I will be happy to answer any questions you may have. 


Chairman RANGEL. Thank you so much, Ms. Joseph. I look for- 
ward to following through with you on these issues in the district 
as well. 

The Chair would like to recognize Dr. Viard, Resident Scholar, 
American Enterprise Institute. 

STATEMENT OF ALAN VIARD, PH.D., RESIDENT SCHOLAR, 
AMERICAN ENTERPRISE INSTITUTE 

Mr. VAIRD. Thank you, Chairman Rangel, Ranking Member 
McCrery, the distinguished Members of the Committee. It is an 
honor to appear before you today to discuss these important topics. 

The United States economy is experiencing significant difficul- 
ties. Although the National Bureau of Economic Research has not 
yet officially declared a recession, it is highly likely to eventually 
declare that the economy did enter a recession either late last year 
or early this year. In view of the hard times that Americans are 
experiencing, it is certainly appropriate for this Committee to con- 
sider measures to address the economic distress. It is equally im- 
perative, however, that any action by the Committee be done with 
full awareness of the consequences and the available alternatives. 

I want to emphasize a point in my testimony that has already 
been alluded to a number of times today: The belief shared by my- 
self and by many economists that changes in infrastructure spend- 
ing are generally not an effective method for providing short-run 
fiscal stimulus to the economy. The timing lags make it difficult to 
deliver the stimulus at the time that it is needed, raising the risk 
that changes in infrastructure spending will make the economy 
more volatile instead of more stable. 

This does not mean, of course, that infrastructure spending is 
undesirable. On the contrary, it means that we should make seri- 
ous and sober decisions about infrastructure spending based upon 
a comparison on the cost of construction and the benefits from its 
use. Any infrastructure project that meets the needs of the Amer- 
ican people in a cost effective way should be pursued for that rea- 
son. But we should not be swayed by the largely or completely illu- 
sory hopes of job gains or economic stabilization. 

There has been some discussion here today about ways to select 
particular infrastructure projects in ways that will lessen the prob- 
lem of the timing lags. I am certainly pleased to hear that type of 
concern being addressed. 
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Even if a package is well designed in that regard, however, it 
will still confront all of the problems that arise with any use of dis- 
cretionary short-run fiscal stimulus. It is always difficult to deter- 
mine when to adopt such stimulus, how quickly it should be imple- 
mented, and to get it done in time. Monetary easing and the auto- 
matic fiscal stabilizers already built into our economy are generally 
better suited to serving the goals of economic stabilization. The 
Federal Reserve has already done a great deal of monetary easing, 
and I have just been informed that they have lowered the Federal 
funds rate another 50 basis points today. The automatic fiscal sta- 
bilizers are already responding to the weakness in the economy. 

I will also emphasize that, aside from stimulus concerns, there 
are other actions Congress can take in the wake of a recession not 
designed necessarily to stimulate the economy, but simply to allevi- 
ate the economic distress that Americans are experiencing and 
helping to ease the suffering that is involved. Tax and spending 
programs can be recalibrated to take into account the different 
needs that arise during these types of economic times. 

As Congress addresses the short-run difficulties, it is important 
to not lose sight of long-run issues as well. The promotion of long- 
run growth remains an imperative separate and distinct from the 
provision of short-run fiscal stimulus. In that regard, it is particu- 
larly important to adopt tax and spending policies that promote 
private business investment, particularly by alleviating the tax 
penalties that business investment currently faces. 

In the remaining minutes that I have, Mr. Chairman, let me just 
sketch a few of the points that are set forth in more detail in my 
written testimony. 

We often hear references to infrastructure spending or other 
types of public or private spending as creating a certain number of 
jobs, or certain number of jobs per billion dollars spent. It is impor- 
tant to realize the limitation of these types of computation and, in 
some respects, how misleading they can be. Neither infrastructure 
spending nor any other type of spending creates jobs on any perma- 
nent basis. A decision to spend more money on infrastructure in 
the long run represents a decision to spend less money on other 
goods and services. Of course, more workers are then employed 
constructing infrastructure, but fewer workers are employed in 
other sectors of the economy. In the long run, the types of policies 
that we are discussing here will shift jobs rather than create them. 

This, of course, applies to any type of spending that we might 
want to consider. One hears arguments sometimes that spending 
on renewable energy will create green jobs. You hear arguments, 
usually from people of a different point on the political spectrum, 
that defense spending will create jobs and will stimulate the econ- 
omy. You sometimes hear arguments that business investment will 
create jobs through the process of constructing the investment 
goods. All of these arguments are vulnerable to this same critique. 
Once again, it does not mean that any of these categories of spend- 
ing are harmful or unnecessary, but simply that the job creation 
is illusory. 

In the short run, the picture is different. It is possible that you 
can create jobs in the short run, though they have to be paid back 
later. Obviously, if the timing of this can be used properly, then it 
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is effective and appropriate. Yes, we would like to create additional 
output today when the economy so desperately needs it and create 
job opportunities that many Americans are longing for, even if we 
do have to pay that back when times are better. But that simply 
stresses the importance of the timing. 

I have statements in my testimony, not my own views, but the 
views of the Congressional Budget Office, the views of Alan Blind- 
er, the views of Doug Elmendorf and Jason Furman of the Brook- 
ings Institution, Jason Furman actually now with Senator Barack 
Obama’s presidential campaign, pointing out the consensus that 
the lags in infrastructure planning and construction make it ill 
suited for fiscal stimulus. 

Instead, we should look more toward the monetary easing that 
is taking place, 425 basis points as of today, and also the automatic 
fiscal stabilizers. In the meantime, Congress could take steps to al- 
leviate the distress felt by victims of the recession, and can also 
seek to promote long-run growth through tax and budget policies 
that are favorable to private business investment. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Viard follows:] 

Statement of Alan Viard, Ph.D., Resident Scholar, 

American Enterprise Institute 

Alan D. Viard is a Resident Scholar at the American Enterprise Institute. The 
views expressed in this testimony are solely his own and do not necessarily reflect 
the views of the American Enterprise Institute or any other institution or person. 

Chairman Rangel, Ranking Member McCrery, Members of the Committee; it is an 
honor to appear before you today to discuss economic recovery, job creation, and in- 
vestment in America. 

The U.S. economy is experiencing significant difficulties. Although the National 
Bureau of Economic Research has not yet made an official determination, it is high- 
ly likely to eventually declare that the economy entered a recession in late 2007 or 
early 2008. It is appropriate that this committee consider measures to address the 
economic distress. Nevertheless, it is imperative that any action be taken in full 
awareness of its consequences. 

Changes in infrastructure spending are not an effective method of creating jobs 
or providing short-run fiscal stimulus to the economy. As many economists have 
noted, timing lags make it difficult to deliver the stimulus at the time that it is 
needed. As a result, changes in infrastructure spending that are intended to sta- 
bilize the economy may instead make it more volatile. 

Infrastructure spending should be approved if, and only if, such spending would 
otherwise be economically desirable, based on a comparison of the costs of construc- 
tion and the benefits from its use. Decisions on infrastructure spending should not 
be swayed by the illusory hope of job gains or economic stabilization. 

While other types of discretionary short-run fiscal stimulus have fewer timing 
problems than changes in infrastructure spending, most of them are still problem- 
atic. Monetary easing and automatic fiscal stabilizers are better suited to serve the 
goal of economic stabilization. Apart from stimulus concerns, however, Congress can 
take action to alleviate economic distress by making appropriate adjustments to tax 
and spending programs. 

Even as Congress addresses the current economic difficulties, it is also important 
to continue to promote long-run growth. Tax and spending policies that promote pri- 
vate business investment are imperative. 

1. Infrastructure construction cannot produce a sustained increase in the 
levels of jobs or output. 

If more money is spent on infrastructure, more workers will be employed in that 
sector. In the long run, however, an increase in infrastructure spending requires a 
reduction in public or private spending for other goods and services. As a result, 
fewer workers are employed in other sectors of the economy. Attempting to spend 
more on everything simply bids up prices or interest rates without increasing total 
employment. 
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These remarks apply to the gains from the construction of infrastructure. The use 
of well-designed infrastructure can increase the levels of jobs and output, for exam- 
ple when a good road system helps people get to work, and can also improve living 
standards in other ways. Those arguments for additional infrastructure spending 
must be evaluated on their own merits. 

Of course, this critique applies to all forms of public and private spending, not 
only to infrastructure spending. For example, it applies to arguments that spending 
on renewable energy will create “green jobs,” that defense spending will create jobs 
and boost the economy, and that business investment will create jobs though the 
construction of the investment goods. This critique does not apply to arguments that 
spending on renewable energy will provide cost-effective energy resources, that a 
stronger defense will make Americans more secure, and that additional investment 
will boost future workers’ productivity by expanding the capital stock. Those argu- 
ments must be evaluated on their own merits. 

2. In theory, a policy of increasing infrastructure spending during reces- 

sions (a “countercyclical infrastructure policy”) could reduce the sever- 
ity of recessions and the strength of booms, thereby stabilizing the 
economy. 

The short-run analysis is somewhat different. In the short run, an increase in 
public and private spending may boost output. Provided that the Federal Reserve 
does not counteract a desired increase in spending with interest-rate hikes, firms 
will experience a higher demand for their products. In the short run, firms may 
choose to expand output and hire more workers rather than to raise their prices. 
This is a short-run effect that fades away as prices and interest rates adjust. 

A decision to increase infrastructure spending could therefore cause a temporary 
boost in output. There is nothing special about infrastructure in this regard; an in- 
crease in any other category of public or private spending would do the same. 

A sustained increase in any category of public or private spending would generate 
a temporary increase in output and employment. It is inconceivable that spending 
would be boosted for all of eternity merely to obtain a short-run boost to output. 
If there were no other reason for the spending boost, it would surely prove to be 
temporary. 

What are the effects of a temporary boost to some category of public or private 
spending? Output rises when the spending increase occurs, but falls when spending 
returns to normal. Fiscal stimulus measures that boost public or private spending 
do not “buy” us extra output — they merely “borrow” it from the future. 

It is not useful to boost output at one random date and lower it at a later random 
date. But, it can be useful to boost output when the economy is in a recession and 
lower it when the economy is booming. Boosting output in today’s dire conditions 
can be useful even though we must eventually “give back” the gains at some later 
date. 

In theory, then, it may be useful to boost infrastructure spending, or some other 
type of public or private spending, during recessions to provide short-run stimulus. 

3. In practice, due to timing lags, a countercyclical infrastructure policy 

would do little to smooth the economy and might well make the econ- 
omy more volatile. 

Because short-run stimulus merely shifts output and jobs from one time to an- 
other, proper timing is essential. If the stimulus arrives after the economy has start- 
ed to recover, it makes the economy more rather than less volatile. 

Federal Reserve chairman Ben S. Bernanke noted the importance of timing in his 
testimony before the House Budget Committee last week, “To best achieve its goals, 
any fiscal package should be structured so that its peak effects on aggregate de- 
mand are felt when they are most needed, namely, during the period in which eco- 
nomic activity would otherwise be expected to be weak.” 1 

As many economists have noted, this condition is precisely the one that infra- 
structure spending cannot meet. The time lags built into the spending process are 
too lengthy to allow the necessary fine-tuning. 

In a January 2008 report on stimulus options, the Congressional Budget Office 
noted: 2 


1 “Economic Outlook,” Testimony Before the Committee on the Budget, U.S. House of Rep- 
resentatives, October 20, 2008 (http://www.federalreserve.gov/newsevents/testimony/bernanke20 
081020a.htm). 

2 “Options for Responding to Short-Term Economic Weakness,” January 2008, pp.8, 19, 22 
(http://www.cbo.gov/ftpdocs/89xx/doc8916/01-15-Econ_Stimulus.pdf). 
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[Bjecause many infrastructure projects may take years to complete, spending on 
those projects cannot easily be timed to provide stimulus during recessions, when 
are typically relatively short lived . . . Federal, state, and local governments are 
responsible for large swaths of the economy’s capital stock, which includes ports, 
bridges, and roads. Those responsibilities also include various forms of reconstruc- 
tion, such as in areas badly damaged by natural disasters. Proposals also exist 
for large-scale Government investment in new technologies, such as new-genera- 
tion power plants, facilities that produce alternative fuels, and automobiles that 
use alternative fuels. Conceptually, spending on these kinds of projects seems to 
offer an appealing way to counteract an economic downturn . . . Practically 
speaking, however, public works projects involve long start-up lags. Large-scale 
construction projects of any type require years of planning and. preparation. Even 
those that are ‘on the shelf generally cannot be undertaken quickly enough to pro- 
vide timely stimulus to the economy. For major infrastructure projects supported 
by the Federal Government, such as highway construction and activities of the 
Army Corps of Engineers, initial outlays usually total less than 25 percent of the 
funding provided in a given year. For large projects, the initial rate of spending 
can be significantly lower than 25 percent. Some of the candidates for public 
works, such as grant-funded initiatives to develop alternative energy sources, are 
totally impractical for countercyclical policy, regardless of whatever other merits 
they may have. In general, many if most of these projects could end up making 
the economic situation worse because they would stimulate the economy at the time 
that expansion was already well underway, (emphasis added) 

In a table summarizing stimulus options, CBO therefore lists “Investing in Public 
Works Projects” as having “small” cost-effectiveness and a “long” lag from enact- 
ment to stimulus. 

A similar view is expressed in a January 2008 article by Douglas W. Elmendorf 
and Jason Furman of the Brookings Institution (Furman is now a senior economic 
adviser to Senator Barack Obama’s presidential campaign): 3 

[A]dditional physical and technological infrastructure investments . . . are dif- 
ficult to design in a manner that would generate significant short-term stimulus. 
In the past, infrastructure projects that were initiated as the economy started to 
weaken did not involve substantial amounts of spending until after the economy 
had recovered. However this approach might be more useful if policies could be 
designed to prevent cutoffs in ongoing infrastructure spending (such as road re- 
pair) that would exacerbate an economic downturn. 

Similar concerns have also been expressed by Alan S. Blinder of Princeton Univer- 
sity, who served on President Clinton’s Council of Economic Advisers from January 
1993 to June 1994 and served as Vice Chairman of the Federal Reserve Board of 
Governors from June 1994 to January 1996. In a 2004 paper, Blinder wrote: 4 

The major objections to using public expenditures as a countercyclical weapon 
seem to be more practical than theoretical. But I think they are powerful nonethe- 
less . . . there are normally quite lengthy lags in the political process before new 
spending projects are authorized by Congress. Then, since authorizing committees 
and appropriating committees are different, still more time elapses between legal 
authorization and the actual appropriation of funds . . . And even if the lags in 
the authorizing and appropriating processes could be completely eliminated, the 
slow natural spend-out rates of most public infrastructure projects remains a seri- 
ous handicap. For example, out of each $1 appropriated for highway expenditures, 
less than one-third is likely to be spent within a year. Accelerating the pace of 
spending on public works for stabilization purposes would be inefficient and 
wasteful, (emphasis in original) 

In short, there is a virtual consensus that variations in infrastructure investment 
are not an effective way to provide short-run stimulus and smooth the economy. 

Grants to fund state and local governments’ infrastructure projects are likely to 
pose timing problems even more severe than those posed by Federal projects. Even 
if the grants are disbursed quickly, the disbursement does not provide any stimulus. 
Stimulus arises only when state and local governments increase their infrastructure 


3 “If, When, How: A Primer on Fiscal Stimulus,” Tax Notes, January 28, 2008, pp. 545—559, 
at p. 556. 

4 “The Case Against the Case Against Discretionary Fiscal Policy,” Princeton University, De- 
partment of Economics, Center for Economic Policy Studies Working Paper 100, June 2004, pp. 
27-28 (http://www. princeton. edu/ceps/workingpapers/lOOblinder.pdf). 
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spending, creating an additional lag that is largely outside the Federal Govern- 
ment’s control. 

Once again, this does not mean that additional infrastructure spending is undesir- 
able. Instead, that determination must be made based on a comparison of the bene- 
fits of using the infrastructure and the costs of constructing it. If additional infra- 
structure is worthwhile, it should be constructed. Such determinations are most 
likely to be accurate, however, when they are made without the haste associated 
with an attempt to respond to economic weakness. Infrastructure spending should 
be properly allocated, with particular care taken to avoid short-changing mainte- 
nance. Moreover, even if some infrastructure projects merit additional funding, oth- 
ers should be scrutinized to determine whether their funding is excessive. 

4. The economy can best be stabilized through monetary policy and auto- 
matic fiscal stabilizers. 

Other types of fiscal stabilizers may work somewhat better than infrastructure 
spending, but they are still problematic. Rebate checks may spur some consumer 
spending, but past studies suggest that the fraction spent is relatively small. A larg- 
er fraction of transfer payments to low-income households may be spent, although 
the small size of the payments typically precludes a large impact on the economy. 
Furthermore, some of this spending is on imported goods and does not therefore add 
to demand for U.S. firms. Temporary incentives for business investment can have 
some impact, but firms are often unable to make large changes in the timing of 
their investment. 

All of these policies also still encounter the difficulty of ensuring timely implemen- 
tation. The high degree of uncertainty surrounding the future path of the economy 
makes the appropriate timing of these measures unclear and raises the risk that 
they will take effect after the economy recovers. 

As a result, economic stabilization is generally best achieved through monetary 
policy and automatic fiscal stabilizers. As Elmendorf and Furman note: 5 

Economists believe that monetary policy should play the lead role in stabilizing 
the economy because of the Federal Reserve’s ability to act quickly and effectively 
to adjust interest rates, using its technical expertise and political insulation to 
balance competing priorities . . . monetary policy should generally be the first 
line of defense against an economic slowdown. 

To be sure, Elmendorf and Furman go on to note, as have other economists, that 
monetary policy may not always be sufficient, even when combined with automatic 
fiscal stabilizers, and that additional fiscal stimulus may be “essential” or “helpful.” 

One concern is that firms and households may not adjust their spending imme- 
diately when interest rates fall. Another concern is that the Federal Reserve may 
be limited in the interest-rate changes that it can make, due to a desire for interest- 
rate stability or its inability to reduce interest rates below zero. 

Nevertheless, it is worth noting that monetary policy has responded aggressively 
to the current slowdown, as shown in Figure 1. From September 18, 2007 to the 
present, the Federal Reserve has lowered the Federal funds target rate by 375 basis 
points, from 5.25 percent to 1.50 percent. These reductions began 13 months ago 
and half of the reductions have occurred within the last 9 months. Although it may 
take time for the impact of this monetary easing to be felt, it is likely to have a 
quicker impact than infrastructure spending increases that have not yet occurred. 


5 Elmendorf and Furman, supra note 3, p. 545. 
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Automatic fiscal stabilizers are also significant. When the economy weakens, tax 
receipts automatically fall and outlays on social insurance and anti-poverty pro- 
grams automatically rise. Figure 2 shows CBO’s computation of the cyclical compo- 
nent of the Federal budget deficit or surplus, the change in budget balance that re- 
sulted automatically from business cycle conditions. Positive entries mean that busi- 
ness cycle conditions are reducing the Federal budget deficit (or increasing the sur- 
plus); negative entries mean that business cycle conditions are expanding the deficit 
(or reducing the surplus). As can be seen, recessions (shown by the shaded areas) 
have been associated with significant cyclical increases in deficits, often swings of 
1 to 2 percent of GDP. The chart further shows that automatic stabilizers have al- 
ready started to respond to the current economic weakness. 
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In summary, monetary easing and automatic fiscal stabilizers are generally the 
most effective ways to alleviate the economy and such measures are already well 
under way at this time. 

5. Other policy responses can more effectively alleviate the impact of the 

economic downturn. 

Even if Congress does not adopt discretionary fiscal stimulus, it can and should 
take measures to alleviate the impact of the downturn. Policies that are appropriate 
to ensure that resources are efficiently allocated and equitably distributed during 
economic booms may need to be modified during times of economic weakness. For 
example, transfer payments may need to be revised to ensure that they are ade- 
quate and unemployed workers should be given more time to find a job before losing 
unemployment benefits; many of the necessary adjustments are made automatically 
under current law. 

Tax policy should also be configured to reflect the different economic conditions. 
In particular, it may be appropriate to change the treatment of loss deductibility 
and retirement-account withdrawals. 

Current law restricts business firms’ ability to deduct net operating losses (NOLs) 
and individuals’ ability to deduct capital losses against ordinary income. Such re- 
strictions are motivated by the concern that reported losses may not be “real”; busi- 
ness losses may reflect deductions that do not reflect real expenses and capital 
losses may reflect selective sales of assets that have declined in value. Because re- 
ported losses are more likely to be real during a downturn, efficiency and equity call 
for a relaxation of these restrictions. 

Current law also penalizes withdrawals from tax-sheltered accounts. These pen- 
alties reflect a balance between allowing people to obtain their money when they 
need it and the desire to promote retirement saving. Because the average taxpayer’s 
need to withdraw the money is likely to be greater during a downturn, the balance 
should be struck in favor of more lenient rules. 

Note that these policies can be justified without regard to stimulus concerns. If 
they happen to also provide some degree of stimulus, as they might, that is an extra 
benefit. 

6. Long-run growth can be promoted by tax and budget policies that in- 

crease private business investment. 

The Government exists to serve both the short-run and long-run needs of the 
American people. Meeting the short-run needs of the American people involves mon- 
etary easing, automatic fiscal stabilizers, and recalibration of tax and spending pro- 
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grams to reflect the weakened state of the economy. At the same time, Congress 
must not lose sight of the need for long-run growth. 

The current tax treatment of business investment impedes long-run growth. Cor- 
porate investment returns are typically subjected to corporate income tax and also 
to individual tax (at a 15 percent rate) on dividends and capital gains. As a result, 
savers cannot capture the full returns from their decision to postpone consumption. 
Reducing or eliminating the taxation of investment would allow an expansion of the 
capital stock, which would boost output and wages. Conversely, increased taxation 
of investment will further retard long-run growth. 

To ensure a favorable impact on long-run growth, tax cuts on investment income 
should not be deficit-financed. Such tax relief can be financed by slowing the growth 
of entitlement spending. Another desirable approach is a revenue-neutral funda- 
mental tax reform in which the income tax system is replaced by a progressive con- 
sumption tax, such as the Bradford X-tax. 

Conclusion 

Our economy currently faces very difficult times, but short-term fiscal stimulus 
is probably inappropriate. Even if short-term stimulus is warranted, timing lags 
make infrastructure spending an unsuitable policy instrument for this purpose. Con- 
gress can promote long-run growth by lowering taxes on investment. 


Mr. MCDERMOTT [presiding]. Thank you. 

Mr. Stark will inquire. 

Mr. STARK. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would like to thank the 
panel for their patience and their indulgence. 

I wanted to talk particularly to Dr. Lambrew. You brought up 
the link between the economic crisis and health care. Is it too much 
of an oversimplification to suggest that when we have had probably 
5 years of flat income growth in terms of salaries and real wages 
and 5 years of double digit health care cost increases, that it is a 
pretty simple graph to suggest that perhaps more than any other 
basic, rent, food, that health care is falling behind or gaining more 
rapidly, depending on how you look at it; and that the nature of 
a serious health problem is something that should only be post- 
poned at often very serious risk? Again, a heart attack, you just 
don’t wait; you go to the emergency room. Or if your kid is scream- 
ing from an earache. You can wait to buy a new car or a new pair 
of sneakers, or you can buy Hamburger Helper instead of fillet; but 
when you are sick, you are sick, and you go to get that pain relief 
as you can, which I suspect also exacerbates the need to deal with 
providing health care in a downturn. 

Now, just as Dr. Viard would say, it takes too long to get a con- 
struction project going. I am not sure I agree with him but it takes 
a whole lot longer to reform the medical delivery system in this 
country. 

So, the questions that I am getting to are in the very short term 
what do we do to deal with an increasing medical crisis, if you will? 
I suspect that goes mostly to those who are unemployed or at the 
very lowest end of the income scale or just above Medicaid, al- 
though the States are having problems with that. But one of the 
things that I suggested, and I think you perhaps brought up, is 
COBRA as a design. It has the benefit of not costing the taxpayers 
anything, so you can do away with the deficit increase. Unfortu- 
nately, it costs the beneficiaries a lot. It probably does not cost the 
employer anything. 

A couple of the things that I have thought about that we could 
do, and I don’t know if we could do it quickly enough, is to force 
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COBRA extension on the insurance companies when a company 
goes bankrupt. In other words, if a company fires somebody or they 
are discharged or they are disabled, COBRA kicks in; but if the 
company goes bankrupt they lose the chance to pick up COBRA. 
It would seem to me that it is not too much of an intrusion on the 
profits of private health care companies to say if the company goes 
bankrupt the workers have the right to extend COBRA benefits if 
they can pay for them. 

That comes to step 2. The question is, how do you subsidize 
COBRA? Is it worthwhile as opposed to or along with unemploy- 
ment benefits infrastructure funding to start? As the Governor said 
earlier this morning, if you have a shovel ready program, you can 
generally get that under construction in 90 days if you get the 
money. But what would you suggest as a way to take a program 
like COBRA? How do we feed the funds into it to make it work for 
the broadest number of people who suddenly become unemployed? 

Mr. LAMBREW. I thank you for that question, and I do thank 
you for your leadership on these issues for years, because without 
it I think we would be in worse shape. 

I do want to begin by saying that we do need to stabilize the sys- 
tem. We are going to experience a spike in the uninsured. I think 
there is no doubt about that. But we also should not forget that we 
have to fix it, because the stabilization itself will not do enough. 

I will go back to the fact that part of the economic crisis today 
is due to unrelenting health care cost increases that are not just 
affecting foreclosures, not just affecting credit card debt, but erod- 
ing savings, hurting our seniors who can no longer keep their So- 
cial Security benefits in real growth because the health care costs 
are eroding that. So, we have to fix the problem as well as stabilize 
it. 

When it comes to stabilizing it, there certainly have been ideas 
on the table to make COBRA more affordable, because if you think 
about it, you basically pay 102 percent of whatever the premiums 
are that you paid previously. 

Mr. STARK. Costs, not premiums. 

Mr. LAMBREW. Exactly. So, for the average family premium in 

2000 is about $12,600. So, that is a significant, probably 
unaffordable, amount for most unemployed families. In 2001, this 
Committee proposed this idea of providing a 75 percent tax credit 
to families, to make it advanceable and refundable and get the re- 
sources to those families to make it affordable. 

For those families who don’t have access to COBRA, the solution 
is harder, because a lot of times when you lose access, if you don’t 
have access to COBRA it is because your firm has gone bankrupt, 
or you are in a small firm and your ability to find alternative solu- 
tions probably needs to be addressed in the long-run health plan. 
Lots of the health plans have new pools where people can access 
either a public program or private health insurance to get that cov- 
erage. 

But I will say, going back to the low income population, back in 

2001 you had this proposal as well. We can instantly create a Med- 
icaid option for temporary coverage for the temporarily unem- 
ployed: A year-long option, provide States with the same enhanced 
matching rate that we do in S-CHIP, and immediately quickly get 
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the lowest income and most vulnerable people that Bob Greenstein 
spoke about before into a system that exists, no infrastructure 
needed to create, is ready to go, it can be done just like that. 

Mr. STARK. What do we do with the States whose Medicaid sys- 
tem is going broke? 

Mr. LAMBREW. That is what I was just going to say; this is why 
that fiscal relief is so critical. You heard a little bit this morning 
about it. But — Bobby, you can talk about your new study that 
shows about $100 billion in State budget deficits projected in the 
next year. Couple that with States separately projecting that en- 
rollment in Medicaid will go up by 3.6 percent, that is almost triple 
our population growth. We have got to have this three-pronged ap- 
proach: Help those people losing employer-based coverage, keep it 
through COBRA, create a new option in Medicaid and in reauthor- 
izing the S-CHIP program, which, P.S., is very important for that 
middle income set of families who have children who are going to 
lose that coverage as well. 

But then the third thing is ensure that we give States those re- 
sources to stabilize their programs so they don’t turn around and 
start causing more uninsured by scaling back their programs. 

Mr. STARK. Thank you. 

Mr. MCDERMOTT. Mr. McCrery will inquire. 

Mr. MCCRERY. Thank you for your testimony, all of you. We ap- 
preciate your patience today and bearing with us through a long 
day. 

Dr. Viard, you a couple times came back to the proposition that 
while we are wrestling with the short-term effects of the economic 
downturn and trying to come up with temporary ways to soften the 
impact of that, we should also keep our eye on the long-term viabil- 
ity of our economy and do things that are designed to make sure 
the long-term health of our economy is maintained. In the context 
of that, you talked about making the climate attractive to private 
investment. 

Even though this is a global economic crisis and we are seeing 
our competitors around the world from an economic business stand- 
point have problems just as deep as those we are experiencing here 
in the United States, is it your view that when this economic crisis 
is over and the world is starting to grow again, from an economic 
standpoint, that there is tax competition in the world? 

Mr. VAIRD. Thank you, Mr. Ranking Member. This is a very im- 
portant question. As I said in my testimony, I do believe that it is 
important to continue to look at long-run issues even as we also ad- 
dress the short-run issues. We have to pay attention to both. 

Tax competition is one of the striking features of today’s 
globalized environment. It is most visibly seen I think in the area 
of corporate taxation, simply because corporations have the oppor- 
tunity to avoid taxation by relocating their business operations. 
Dozens of governments around the world, both right wing and left 
wing governments, have cut their corporate tax rates over the last 
couple decades in response to this type of competition. There are 
some who are distressed by that trend who would like to see the 
United States and other countries collude or cooperate with each 
other to try to maintain high corporate tax rates. I think that 
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would be a serious mistake, even if such cooperation was feasible, 
which I doubt. 

The corporate tax is really a flawed tax. It is a tax on savings 
and investment and, therefore, an impediment to long-run growth. 
It has a number of additional distortions built into it that even 
other taxes on saving and investment do not have. It has a penalty 
on operating as a corporation instead of as a noncorporate firm. It 
has a penalty on issuing equity instead of paying debt. It is a very 
flawed distortionary tax that many economists, both liberals and 
conservatives, have spoken against over the years. I think that the 
tax competition that we are seeing really is an opportunity for the 
United States to actually adopt a better tax system that it ought 
to have gone on its own; but if the prod of global competition is 
what prompts the action, then so be it. I do think that we should 
try to move away from corporate taxation; that, more generally, we 
should try to move away from the taxation of savings and invest- 
ment and instead move toward systems more along the lines of pro- 
gressive consumption taxation. 

Mr. MCCRERY. Would you agree that, by and large, in decades 
passed, say certainly from World War II forward, until fairly re- 
cently, tax competition really hasn’t been a major concern of the 
United States? 

Mr. VAIRD. I think that is correct. Probably the degree of such 
competition has been less. It has been in the more, most recent 
years that we have seen greater mobility in investment and greater 
awareness of the mobility of investment. 

Mr. MCCRERY. Not only that, but certainly our economy post 
World War II, compared to most of our competitors, was so large 
that their tax system versus our tax system was a very, very 
minor, if at all, consideration in where money would go and where 
investment would be made. Wouldn’t you agree? 

Mr. VAIRD. I do agree with that. As an economist, I can provide 
a perspective I guess from the economics profession. If you look at 
older studies that were done of a whole range of economic issues 
in past decades, it was very common to simply use a closed econ- 
omy analysis to assume the United States or the economy you are 
citing was the only one in the world and to ignore any end tracks 
into other countries. Today, you see a much greater attention to 
international interactions in the study of economics, and rightly so. 

Mr. MCCRERY. The reason for that is that the Europeans have 
gotten their act together economically, more so than they have ever 
had before. They are more unified; they act more as a true compet- 
itor of ours. Asia certainly has increased its economic activity and 
investment. So, more than we have had at any time, certainly since 
World War II, we have competitors that are approaching our size 
and the kind of impact on the world’s economy that the United 
States has? 

Mr. VAIRD. Yes. I agree with that. 

Mr. MCCRERY. So, you take all that together, and then you ex- 
amine the relative tax systems with respect to savings and invest- 
ment. This Committee has sole jurisdiction over this matter, which 
I agree with you, Dr. Viard, is critically important to the the future 
stability of our economy and competitiveness of our economy and 
job creation and job maintenance here in the United States, be- 
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cause capital will go other places. There are now other places that 
are approaching the attractiveness of our market for that capital. 
If we don’t treat from a tax standpoint that capital as nicely as 
other jurisdictions around the world, we are going to continue to 
see that capital go other places and jobs go other places. 

So, I appreciate your bringing our attention in the midst of what 
we are talking about, which is very important, but also bringing 
our attention back to some of these questions of tax policy, some 
of which I think could be addressed in the context of this tem- 
porary crisis. Thank you. 

Mr. MCDERMOTT. Mr. Levin will inquire. 

Mr. LEVIN. I think it has been useful to talk a bit about tax pol- 
icy. Let me move on. We have had some excellent testimony about 
the changes in income distribution in this country that are really 
dramatic changes. 

Since there was some discussion about a stimulus package, I 
thought I would ask a few questions about that, and see if we could 
have a little bit of discussion among you, not just between some of 
you and some of us. It is so easy for us to get polarized, and this 
institution has been frightfully polarized these past few years. 

So, Dr. Viard, I want to talk to you about this sentence of yours, 
and then have others talk about your conclusions. You say on page 
3: Because short-term stimulus merely shifts output and jobs from 
one time to another — which, by the way, I think is oversimplified — 
I assume there can be investments in the short term that have im- 
pact in the long term, and it is not just a shift from 1 year to an- 
other. I think that is an oversimplified statement. But that isn’t 
the main point I wanted to make. 

Proper timing is essential. If the stimulus arrives after the econ- 
omy has started to recover, it makes the economy more, rather 
than less, volatile. 

I think there is basic agreement that our economy has not yet 
started to recover. Right? 

Mr. VAIRD. Yes. 

Mr. LEVIN. I think all of you agree. So, therefore, the issue is 
timing. I don’t think, though you talk mainly about monetary pol- 
icy — which is what we would expect you to talk about, I guess, in 
this polarized world we have been living in — you seem to not be to- 
tally closed-minded about short-term investments, which you then 
proceed to attack or question. 

You know, I remember in the 1960s the accelerated public works 
program and what it did for the economy where I came from. It 
was all construction, and it happened fairly quickly. I can remem- 
ber the libraries that were built in places that never had them or 
had just storefronts, and lots of other things. So, why don’t you — 
some of you have addressed this; some of you are talking mostly 
about other issues. Perhaps, Dr. Bernstein and Bob Greenstein, 
you can talk about it and others. 

I so agree on the unemployment comp; I would hope we don’t 
need to discuss it. It passed, what was it, 368 to 28. 

So, why don’t some of you talk about this short-term stimulus. 
You are very down on infrastructure. Are all of you down on infra- 
structure? 

Mr. BERNSTEIN. No. I am up on infrastructure. 
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Mr. LEVIN. So, Alan has challenged you. 

Mr. BERNSTEIN. Alan is my friend. We often debate such 
things. His analysis, I would argue, is based on something quite 
different than what I am talking about and what I think others 
were talking about on the earlier panel. Alan is referencing what 
I talked about in my testimony as more conventional infrastructure 
investment, the type that takes place, for example, in a transpor- 
tation bill. 

Let me make two critiques briefly about Alan’s points on this. 

First of all, I would argue that monetary policy, which Alan 
stressed, has been seemingly ineffective, unfortunately, in affecting 
conditions that we face. Interest rates have been reduced by the 
Federal Reserve from above 5 percent to something like 1 percent 
as of this afternoon, and there is actually quite a bit of pushing on 
a string going down there. There is not enough demand to get in- 
vestors to take advantage of that lower borrowing rate. 

Alan also stressed automatic stabilizers. We heard from both Bob 
Greenstein and Christine Owens about shortcomings in that re- 
gard. Tax cuts were actually quite ineffective in the first round of 
stimulus, largely because households are so over leveraged that 
those cuts go right into saving and credit relief. Not a terrible thing 
to do, but certainly not stimulus. The same thing with business in- 
vestments, very ineffective in the first round of stimulus, the accel- 
erated depreciation. 

If you look at the multiplier effect from even traditional infra- 
structure investment, you find that they are greater than business 
investment by orders of magnitude. But that isn’t even what we 
are talking about here. What we are talking about here is some- 
thing new in — you correctly point out that it may have been going 
on 40 or 50 years ago. But in the context of at least the current 
stimulus, it is something new and different than what I think Alan 
is talking about. These are projects that, as someone said, are shov- 
el ready. 

Now, Alan and I do lots of work with spreadsheets and calcula- 
tors, not too much with bulldozers and shovels. That is why it was 
interesting to me to hear a civil engineer on an earlier panel under- 
score the reality — underscore the viability of projects like this to be 
up and running quickly. That is particularly the case when you 
have projects that are undergoing at State levels, that are cur- 
rently starved for capital and have had to suspend work. That is 
precisely the kind of projects we are talking about now. 

I believe that you craft a package where eligibility requirements 
are contingent upon shovel readiness. Eligibility for a program 
mean that funds have to go out within something like 90 days and 
start creating activity and employment shortly thereafter. 

So, we — I think Alan would agree. We simply don’t have the data 
points, as it were, to observe the kind of projects that we are talk- 
ing about in this context. 

Mr. LEVIN. My time is up. Maybe somebody who comes after 
me, let’s try to stick to the 5-minute rule; maybe they will give you 
a chance to respond, because it is one of the issues that we are now 
talking about and needs to be resolved without just kind of falling 
into expected positions. I hope unemployment comp is settled. We 
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have other issues, including health issues, that need to be resolved, 
and some pension issues. 

So, I will give back to the Chair in hopes that somebody else will 
give Dr. Viard a chance to respond to the comments. 

Mr. MCDERMOTT. The gentleman from Georgia, Mr. Linder, 
will inquire. 

Mr. LINDER. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I will give Dr. Viard a 
chance to respond after he answers a couple of my questions. 

Do we know how much of the first stimulus package went into 
retiring debt versus consumption? 

Mr. VAIRD. It is hard to make a precise determination of that. 
But a variety of empirical studies have found that only a modest 
portion, less than half, went into consumption. 

Mr. LINDER. You said that some nations are colluding to keep 
tax rates high, corporate tax rates. Isn’t that the mission of the 
OECD? 

Mr. VAIRD. I am not sure if the OECD views its mission quite 
that way. But there have certainly been proposals for cooperation 
as it is called, or collusion as you and I would probably call it, to 
maintain high corporate tax rates. 

Former Treasury Secretary Larry Summers gave a speech in De- 
cember of last year, December of 2007, where he advocated that 
type of international cooperation. I don’t think it would probably be 
feasible for it to occur; but I think it would be harmful if it did. 

Mr. LINDER. Would you care to respond to the other comments 
that were made? 

Mr. VAIRD. There is a distinction that I drew throughout my 
testimony that I really want to reiterate. Short-run fiscal stimulus 
does shift outputs in job only from one time to another, but invest- 
ment of course can indeed create jobs and output permanently. I 
note that a number of times in the testimony. That is true whether 
it be private business investment or it be public investment and in- 
frastructure. Certainly it is quite true that I am down on infra- 
structure with respect to a tool of short-run fiscal stimulus. I am 
not down on infrastructure, per se, as an investment that America 
needs to make. I think every project has to be evaluated on its own 
merits. That is most easily done, of course, if we are not distracted 
by considerations of short-run stimulus. 

I think that is true for many types of policies. There are many 
tax policies, such as the ones that I have advocated that are not 
particularly effective at providing short-run fiscal stimulus but are 
good for long-run growth, and I think that is where most of our 
focus needs to be. 

Jared has talked about ways to do an infrastructure stimulus 
package that would be different from packages that have been con- 
sidered in the past and studied by CBO and packages that have 
been attempted in the past. Obviously, I think that if you are sit- 
ting here where you have the luxury of saying, let’s assume that 
everything works perfectly, let’s assume that we can really define 
this thing properly, then of course you could decide at least a lim- 
ited package of infrastructure related spending that would be 
somewhat more effective as a fiscal stimulus than the almost com- 
pletely ineffective packages that have been considered in the past. 
Obviously, it would still have to confront all of the difficulties that 
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any discretionary fiscal stimulus encounters in terms of how quick- 
ly can it be enacted, how quickly can we actually apply the criteria 
that Jared has talked about to identify which projects are shovel 
ready and which are not; how effectively one would be able to apply 
those criteria. Then, in the real world of administrative delays, how 
quickly will that work actually begin and how quickly will it pro- 
ceed? 

Mr. LINDER. You probably all would agree that a study on im- 
proving diversity in the national parks, as passed in the Senate 
version, would probably not add to the stimulus of this economy. 

Mr. VAIRD. I wasn’t able to hear the question. 

Mr. LINDER. You probably all would agree that a study on im- 
proving diversity in national parks is not very stimulative to the 
economy. 

Mr. VAIRD. It wouldn’t seem to be. 

Mr. LINDER. Ms. Turner-Joseph, you made some interesting 
comments on your observation of the provisions in the Pension Re- 
form Act of 2006. How do you envision a stimulus package and an 
impact on your observations about that act? Ms. TURNER-JO- 
SEPH. The Pension Protection Act itself was designed to make 
sure that the pension plans are properly funded to meet their re- 
sponsibilities to pay benefits when participants retire. To that I am 
totally in agreement with 

Mr. LINDER. Do you think a stimulus package should put 
money into pension funds? 

Ms. TURNER-JOSEPH. No. What I was about to say is that 
right now what we have is a situation where the employers of de- 
fined benefit plans are at a crossroads where they are suffering be- 
cause of the fact that the new rules are requiring higher contribu- 
tions from them than under pre-PPA. In addition to that you have 
the downturn in the market that is going to definitely add to their 
contributions and may even put some employers in a position 
where they are freezing benefits and have to restrict or even termi- 
nating their plans. What employers are looking for is some kind of 
relief, and I am not implying qualified plans. What I am implying 
is that there can be some relief for qualified plans in the area of 
asset smoothing, in the area of phasing in of the funded target. 
Those can be looked at and probably loosened a little to give em- 
ployers a chance to, quote, unquote, fiscally catch their breath be- 
cause right now the amount of moneys that is going to be pulling 
on employers to pay pension benefits, they have to weigh do I pay 
pension benefits or do I handle other expenses things that are more 
important in running my business? That is what I think needs to 
be focused on, a chance to give employers to catch their breath with 
the new rules that are now being imposed on them and the down- 
turn in the market 

Mr. LINDER. Thank you. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. MCDERMOTT. One of the things that troubled me in the 
$700 billion bailout, which was supposed to be aimed at the mort- 
gage problems of the housing market, was that we never had any 
hearings to actually figure out what was going on or what we were 
putting that money out there to buy. So, I had a call from a guy 
in my district — having Microsoft around your district, there are an 
awful lot of people who have written programs to do various things, 
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one of which was a guy who called me and told me that he had 
created a program by which you could reconstruct those diced and 
sliced mortgage-backed securities and you could actually figure out 
where they all went. 

Now, what I am interested in and maybe, Mr. BERNSTEIN., you 
are the one or maybe if anyone else has an answer for this, how 
do we find out what we are authorizing Treasury to buy? How do 
we get some transparency in something that was created to be 
opaque in the first place so that people wouldn’t know what kind 
of junk they were buying? How do we reconstruct or deconstruct 
that house of cards that has now fallen down on us and what do 
we need to do in the way of regulation or whatever to make that 
happen? 

Mr. BERNSTEIN. Well, I think where you ended up is where I 
would start out. I mean I think this is a matter of regulation and 
oversight and imposing rules in financial markets where they don’t 
currently exist. Now, obviously there is always a balance you strike 
when you concoct such rules. You don’t want to stifle innovation or 
the ability of market players to apply appropriate hedges and 
things like that. Clearly we have failed far — gone much too far on 
the other side of that continuum to the point where our assumption 
that these markets will self-regulate has led to a level of deregula- 
tion and lax oversight that got us to where we are today, which I 
view as a very, very serious indictment of the regulatory structure. 

Derivative markets in particular, which feed very much into your 
question, are almost wholly deregulated — almost wholly unregu- 
lated and lack transparency such that folks who trade into those 
markets don’t know very much about the financial exposure of the 
institutions from which they are buying and selling. 

When the CFTC, the Commodity Futures Trading Commission, 
raised that precise concern back in the late 1990s, early 2000, 
former Chairman Greenspan and others — and it wasn’t just a Re- 
publican-Democrat thing. I think this was a bipartisan mistake — 
said don’t worry, those markets will regulate themselves. We don’t 
need that type of transparency. 

Similarly, one of the factors that got us into this mess were so- 
called structured investment vehicles, off-balance sheet accounts 
that banks were allowed to have that investors knew nothing 
about. They couldn’t tell the exposure of a particular investment in- 
stitution to things like mortgage-backed securities because these 
were off their balance sheets. They got no reports. 

So, the simple answer to your question is more regulation, more 
oversight, and common sense kinds of things such that when a 
mortgage is — a subprime mortgage is bundled into a security with 
other higher quality debt, that is reported so investors know what 
they are buying. I am not just talking about investors. There is a 
case of a German bank manager who said — once this thing started 
crumbling down, literally said, “I had no idea I was exposed to 
subprime mortgages.” There was never any accounting that said in 
this package that you are buying of MBSs there is subprime slime 
in there. So, reporting requirements, transparency. 

Mr. MCDERMOTT. Is it all in the Banking Committee’s regula- 
tion, or are there things in the Tax Code that need to be dealt with, 
prohibiting tax, whatever? 
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Mr. BERNSTEIN. Alan may have a view on that. I think it has 
got to be — my inclination is that it is mostly the former, not the 
latter. 

Mr. VAIRD. I don’t think there are many tax implications, not 
that I am aware of. 

Mr. MCDERMOTT. Ms. Owens, I want to ask a question about 
reform of the UI system. Why should — what is wrong with the sys- 
tem or who would benefit if we made some of the reforms we have 
talked about in terms of part-time workers and workers who have 
to leave their job and so forth? 

Ms. OWENS. Well, the beneficiaries would be the people who ac- 
tually are most likely to need the UI system. They would be low- 
wage workers. As I noted, the General Accounting Office has found 
that low-wage workers are twice as likely as high-wage earners to 
become unemployed but 

Mr. MCDERMOTT. Why is that? 

Ms. OWENS. Well, there is a lot more volatility in the low- wage 
labor market generally than for high-wage earners. Then when 
they are unemployed, they are only — a third is likely to collect ben- 
efits. A major reason for that is not because they haven’t been 
working enough months but because most States still use a sort of 
conventional earnings period for determining whether a worker 
meets the minimum earnings threshold to be eligible for unemploy- 
ment, and that period excludes the preceding two quarters, so that 
if someone had been working for a year but the first 6 months the 
earnings were not enough to meet the minimum earnings threshold 
because those two preceding — most immediate preceding quarters 
are excluded, that person is not eligible to collect unemployment 
benefits. 

So, you can see how using that kind of a period for determining 
earnings would have a disparate effect on low-wage workers. The 
States that have changed this have adopted something called the 
alternative base period which about 20 States have adopted. They 
actually consider recent earnings and a lot more low-wage workers 
are therefore eligible. 

One of the things I didn’t say, but if Congress were to move 
ahead — the House has passed the UI Modernization Act. If the 
Senate were to do so as well, the 20 States that have already 
adopted alternative based periods would become eligible imme- 
diately for incentive rewards for having done so, and that is new 
money to them because they are already paying out benefits. So, 
they could use that money to apply to the benefits, to increase ben- 
efits, to make some other reforms or to make other improvements 
in their systems. 

Mr. MCDERMOTT. Explain the business about working part 
time. If I get laid off and I go and take a part-time job, I am put- 
ting money into the benefit pool or my employer is putting money 
in the pool, and then I lose my part-time job. Do I get benefits? 

Ms. OWENS. Not in most States. Again it has to do with the 
earnings threshold as well as the fact that a lot of States just don’t 
consider part time to be — the States require that you be available 
and look for work full time. So, they don’t consider full-time em- 
ployment to have qualified you for benefits or if like many working 
mothers all you can afford to do is work part time because you 
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have child care responsibilities, you are not eligible for unemploy- 
ment benefits even though, as you say, you have been paying in as 
a part-time employee as have low-wage workers. In fact they — in 
a sense low-wage workers’ contributions are higher because the 
taxable wage base is set so low and it is taxed on the first couple 
of quarters of earnings. So, most of what low-wage workers earn 
gets taxed as a part of the system. For higher-wage earnings, it is 
the same taxable wage base and it is a very low wage base. 

Mr. MCDERMOTT. Thank you. Mr. Pomeroy will be inquiring. 

Mr. POMEROY. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I found this to be a 
very interesting day and I came in specifically of a concern that is 
maybe not well understood about pensions. So, I found the testi- 
mony of Ms. Turner-Joseph to be particularly interesting and I 
would like to ask — I would like to highlight portions of your testi- 
mony that I think make it very clear what the issue is. You state 
on the bottom of page 3, “Without additional tools to address the 
unforseeable investment losses and the resulting explosion of fund- 
ing obligations pension plan sponsors now confront, millions of em- 
ployee pension plan participants could face benefit restrictions and 
plan freezes and the job losses and business contractions threat- 
ening many U.S. employers and workers will only be made worse.” 

Now, you are an actuary; so I know this is going to be difficult, 
but in plain speak can you tell us why this is happening? 

Ms. TURNER-JOSEPH. Thank you for giving me the opportunity 
to do it in plain speak. It is a little easier. 

First, we have to understand that qualified plans are — or I 
should say sponsors who decide to provide qualified plans to their 
employees, it is a voluntary thing. When an employer decides to 
put in a plan to benefit not only himself but his employees, we 
should make sure that the rules are not so stifling that it puts an 
employer in a position where they have to make a decision: Am I 
going to keep my plan or am I going to terminate it, freeze benefits, 
just to keep my business 

Mr. POMEROY. Right. When you talk about the cyclical nature, 
ironically when the market is up, the value of plan assets — the 
funding of the pension plan is up because of the equities held. So, 
in good times you don’t have to fund. In good times they could af- 
ford to fund. Now, in bad times when they can’t afford to fund, it 
is the worst. The market crashes, the evaluation is projected as 
being insufficient, and that is the worst time for the employer to 
face a serious funding shortfall; right? 

Ms. TURNER-JOSEPH. I will tell you that I am looking at this 
chart and I notice that in the late ’90s that is when you notice from 
the chart that the funded status is the highest. That is the period, 
by the way, that a lot of plan sponsors were clamoring for regula- 
tions and rules that would allow them to aggressively fund their 
plans because that was a time when the market was doing well, 
folks had money, and they wanted to — I had clients that said isn’t 
there anything else you can do? I would really like to put some 
more money in the plan. They amend the plan. They increase bene- 
fits. But you had these rules, these artificial full-funding limita- 
tions that say okay, your plan liability is “X” amount of dollars but 
we have this artificial number here that is saying you can’t put 
anything else in. 
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Mr. POMEROY. I think the Pension Protection Act got part of 
that problem right. In good times they can now fund more. 

Ms. TURNER-JOSEPH. Unfortunately, the Pension Protection 
Act is about 6 years too late. We would have loved to see this in 
the late ’90s. 

Mr. POMEROY. The part — when I say they got part of it right, 
they got part of it wrong. They do allow the funding in the good 
times but they actually made things worse in the bad times. 

Ms. TURNER-JOSEPH. Absolutely. It is ironic that the Pension 
Protection Act comes along and it has rules in there to aggressively 
enforce funding, and just when we are about to get started on it, 
the first year that the Pension Protection Act is effective is for 
2008. The 2008 valuation is the first year that contributions are 
going to be calculated under these new rules. Guess what happens. 
Our market crashed. You know, so you have things going in dif- 
ferent directions. Unfortunately, the Pension Protection Act has not 
even gotten a chance to get started to beef up pension plans and 
get those higher contributions so that in a time when we have a 
down market you have a cushion. There is no cushion now. 

Mr. POMEROY. Now, this chart which shows — and this is done 
by the Center for Retirement Research up at Boston College, and 
it is done from the universe of 1,800 plans. So, this is a pretty good 
snapshot and it shows that by virtue of these depressed asset valu- 
ations you have got plans on average funded at about 73 percent. 
Does that mean that these — we are likely to have a rash of plan 
insolvencies? 

Ms. TURNER-JOSEPH. I would start first by looking at 2007. If 
you notice from the chart it is implying that in 2007 we had plans 
funded at approximately 98 percent. That is a great number. Now 
you are going to come down to 2008, and the year is not done yet. 
Especially for calendar year plans, we are not even sure what the 
true impact is because the assets that is going to be available for 
funding plans in 2009, which is the upcoming year, may even be 
worse than the 73 percent. 

Mr. POMEROY. You are absolutely right. None of us want insol- 
vent pension plans. None of us want a burden falling on the pen- 
sion, or PBGC, and suddenly now taxpayers have to bail out pen- 
sion plans like we bailed out everything. But the reality is the li- 
abilities owed at either the 98 percent in ’96 or the 73 percent in 
’08, those liabilities are owed over many, many years; correct? 

Ms. TURNER-JOSEPH. Absolutely. Absolutely. 

Mr. POMEROY. So, as the market recovers, the funding is going 
to recover also in large part, or to the extent that we place funding 
requirements we could make the — we could amortize over several 
years the catch-up funding; so you would have market recovery and 
you would have the catch-up funding and you would have basically 
these plans becoming whole again, no disruption in benefits, but 
you wouldn’t crush employers with the kind of funding burden that 
is going to fall on them if we do nothing. 

Ms. TURNER-JOSEPH. I absolutely agree. Might I add another 
thing? If your plan is not frozen, what is going to happen to your 
liability? Your liability is going to increase each year because your 
plan participants are earning benefits each year; some plans, their 
liabilities go up as much as 10 percent only because of benefits 
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earned. Now you, have the asset losses in 2008 that will apply in 
2009; so you have your increase in liability and the return on as- 
sets that you were expecting didn’t come through. What you really 
have now is a loss. The shortfall that is just the difference between 
your liability and your assets — is a big one. Under PPA if you have 
a gap between your liability and your assets, you are expected to 
amortize that generally over 7 years. 

Mr. POMEROY. My final question to you, and I appreciate the 
Committee’s indulgence on time. I really believe this is a terribly 
important issue that needs to be considered right now. We can pro- 
vide funding relief for next year which will prevent employers from 
having to come up with vast sums to fund these pension plans as 
a result of the market crash. It will prevent jobs from being lost 
as employers need to make cuts to try to get the pension funding 
that they owe under the law, and we could do that in a measured 
way without placing risk on plan solvency. Is that your view? 

Ms. TURNER-JOSEPH. I absolutely agree with that. I have 
some suggestions here and a couple I have in my written state- 
ment. One of them is the asset smoothing, which of course part is 
already in the PPA technical corrections bill. But I think that has 
to go a little bit further. We have to widen the corridors just a little 
bit, and it can be done through a window. It doesn’t have — I mean 
we are not 

Mr. POMEROY. Even taking it to pre-PPA 

Ms. TURNER-JOSEPH. Absolutely. And 20 percent would be 
helpful, but if we can go beyond 20 percent and do 30 percent that 
would be even more helpful. Give a window, give a 2- or 3-year 
window because we are hoping that in 3 years assets will have re- 
bound and we don’t need the window where your corridor is ex- 
tended anymore. That is one thing that can be done. 

There is one thing that I didn’t touch on in my comment if I may 
say that real quick, and that is actuarial assumptions that are 
used to generate contributions. Plan sponsors are being asked to 
make assumptions before they have regulatory guidance, I think to 
allow plan sponsors to use assumptions now to determine contribu- 
tions without having to apply for approval from the IRS to change 
assumptions after regulations guidance have been provided, and 
that includes small plans. 

Mr. POMEROY. Thank you very much. Mr. Chairman, if you 
consider whether we are going to do anything in a lame duck ses- 
sion or not, even if we do something as focused as unemployment, 
for example, some funding relief to pensions which would not cost 
the Treasury a nickel would be hugely helpful throughout the mar- 
ketplace, and you are going to have business and labor testifying 
on that going forward. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Ms. TURNER-JOSEPH. If I could make one quick point, we 
would love to see something before year end because come year we 
are looking at calculating numbers for 2009, during that first quar- 
ters of 2009, and if we have no relief a lot of plans are going to 
be terribly underfunded 

Mr. POMEROY. This is hugely time sensitive; right? 

Ms. TURNER-JOSEPH. Yes, it is. 

Mr. POMEROY. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. MCDERMOTT. We would all love to work with Mr. Bush to 
make it happen. 

Ms. Berkley, you have to catch a plane. Do you have time? 

Ms. BERKLEY. Mr. Chairman, thank you very much and Mr. 
Kind, thank you for giving up your time for a few minutes. I want 
to ask Dr. Lambrew something, and this was a situation that hap- 
pened about a year ago before I knew the extent of the mortgage 
foreclosure crisis in my congressional district, which of course is 
the worst in the country. 

My husband is a nephrologist and he sent one of his kidney pa- 
tients who had passed away — he sent his wife to my office and this 
was her story. She and her husband had been employed, owned a 
home. It was a typical middle class existence. She worked at the 
university, got a good paycheck. He worked someplace else, got a 
good paycheck. He developed kidney disease. Throughout the 
course of his treatments and as he slowly lost his battle with the 
kidney disease, he lost his job. His wife lost her job. They both lost 
their insurance and ultimately lost their home, and this woman 
lost her husband. She came to my office because she was in a state 
of panic, but she also was talking to me about how can this be in 
the United States of America? We did everything right. We were 
both college graduates. We had good paying jobs. We were living 
the American dream and we lost everything because my husband 
was sick. It wasn’t that they were uninsured. They were insured. 
They lost that as well. 

She came to me asking for relief, and I had nothing to offer her. 
I mean I could commiserate with her and I was upset and angry 
and chagrined, but that didn’t — none of my reactions helped this 
woman in the least nor would my reaction have helped thousands 
and thousands of other people that find themselves in this position. 

What would you recommend that we can do to ensure that people 
don’t go belly up broke and bankrupt and lose everything they have 
because of a prolonged illness when they have done everything 
right? 

Mr. LAMBREW. I think that the answer is quite clear. We can- 
not simply continue to put patches on this system. I mean we could 
try to create something akin to the unemployment system for 
health insurance and that may solve some of these problems, but 
that is one set of many different problems. Amongst the people 
with medical debt, 61 percent have health insurance. This is not 
just an uninsured problem. The problem is pervasive. I will just re- 
peat the statistic I said earlier. Fifty percent of people report some 
family member who is skipping a medicine, delaying care, not get- 
ting care because of health care costs. That is just endemic. I think 
the way to solve this is comprehensive reform. I will say this 

Ms. BERKLEY. How do you see that comprehensive reform? 

Mr. LAMBREW. I think we have many good ideas on the table. 
I think we build on what works today, our public works system, 
our private employer-based system to fill in those gaps, create an 
alternative that gives people a choice of a public-type option like 
Medicare or some other type of public program or private insurance 
choices like you have as a Federal employee. We think through 
some sort of a sliding scale premium assistance to ensure that low- 
income people have the means as well as the access to buy health 
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insurance, and then we seriously look at cost because once we get 
people in the system, we have to begin to identify those tools to 
begin to address chronic illness, focus on prevention, squeeze out 
the inefficiencies in the system because I am convinced that we 
need to simultaneously get people in but then look at our long-run 
trend because the system needs to be sustainable as well as fair 
and efficient in the short run. 

It is possible. We have bipartisan plans out there. The business 
community is behind it. I think we really do have the opportunity 
in this next Congress to address this crisis. 

Ms. BERKLEY. It seems to me the way we deliver health care 
services in this country is, you will excuse the expression, bass 
ackward. We spend most of our health care dollars in the last 6 
months of life rather than putting it in the — front loading the sys- 
tem where we have research and development and try to prevent 
these diseases and early detection and prevention if we can. This 
requires an entire paradigm change. 

How do we shift these resources while we still care for those at 
the back end of life who — to me it seems if we can figure this out 
we can ultimately save billions of taxpayer dollars while we keep 
people healthier and living longer in this country, but how do we 
do that? 

Mr. LAMBREW. You are asking somebody who has spent a lot 
of time on this. I have several papers and a book chapter coming 
out later this month about an idea called the “Wellness Trust,” 
which basically says we are wrong in thinking about prevention as 
an insurable event; that if you really want to keep people healthy, 
you need to invest now in something that won’t accrue for years 
and maybe it will only accrue to Medicare. We need to think of a 
different type of system and make prevention and wellness more 
like, you know, our public safety systems, international security, 
than an insurable event. 

John Podesta and I wrote a paper a couple of years ago about 
the Wellness Trust, where you carve prevention out of health in- 
surance, consolidate our public health spending into a trust fund 
and you use that trust fund independent of insurance to try to 
focus on proven prevention, and that is the key. 

We have to focus on what works because there is a lot of services 
and vendors out there who sell things called wellness and preven- 
tion that are not effective, which is why the Congressional Budget 
Office usually doesn’t give us savings on this. If we focus on what 
works, targeted, making it ubiquitous and directly pay for it 
through a mandatory trust fund, we think you could get at this 
long-run problem, but it is requiring it to be something different 
than what we have today. Not insurance and not funded through 
our public health programs that are already overstressed trying to 
deal with bio preparedness and other different issues. 

Ms. BERKLEY. Thank you. 

Mr. MCDERMOTT. Mr. Kind. 

Mr. KIND. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. The hour is late, the panel 
has been great, and the hearing has been very interesting. Mr. 
Greenstein, we could start with you given your focus and your tes- 
timony on income disparity in the country and the impact on low- 
income families, but for all of you, if we do move forward on a sec- 
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ond stimulus we are going to have a limited amount of resources 
to work with here, and you have got to help us prioritize a little 
bit. One of the things that is happening right now, one of the great- 
est stimulus effects that are taking place today is a dramatic de- 
cline in energy costs. We have gone from 4 bucks a gallon in Wis- 
consin just a couple short months ago to around $2.45, and that is 
I think going to be very beneficial to low-income families who are 
disproportionately affected with an increase in energy costs espe- 
cially at the pump. 

But has anyone done any calculation — have you at the organiza- 
tion done a calculation as far as what stimulus we are going to get 
from the dramatic decline of energy costs that we are seeing right 
now and how beneficial that will be for the economy overall or the 
impact on low-income families? 

Mr. BERNSTEIN. I just have a quick answer and then back to 
Bob. There is a rule of thumb on that that says for every penny 
that gas prices fall, it amounts to about a billion dollars in terms 
of increased revenue to consumers. So, we are looking at something 
like a hundred plus billion dollars stimulus based on that. Interest- 
ingly and importantly, it hasn’t offset the downturn in any obvious 
way yet, and I would add to that that the consumer confidence, 
which usually responds to gas prices — when gas prices go down, 
consumer confidence goes up — hasn’t been functioning that way. It 
has been going the other way. 

Mr. KIND. Right. Let me ask both of you maybe real quick as 
far as priorities, where should our focus really be? Should we be 
more concerned and focused on anything we do with the impact on 
low-income families? Should we be more consumer focused given 
that two-thirds of economic activity in this country is consumer 
driven anyway? Should we be focused on helping small businesses 
expand and create jobs which are going to have a huge impact on 
low-income families and people working in small businesses? Or do 
we need to look at longer term investment decisions for future 
growth opportunities? 

Mr. GREENSTEIN. Well, both the short term and the long term 
are important but I would distinguish among them. There is a 
quick need certainly, you know, if you can do some things in No- 
vember, good. If not, then I would urge you to try to figure out in 
November and December what the package is and begin moving on 
it when you come back in early January and have it on the new 
President’s desk. 

Mr. KIND. Like unemployment, food stamps and things like 
that? 

Mr. GREENSTEIN. Then the question as to what to do; so we 
are in a steep downward slide now. As I noted, a lot of economists 
believe unemployment will rise to 8 percent or more. We are talk- 
ing about a potentially quite deep downturn. So, we really — the 
number one priority is in and of itself not which income group it 
affects but what gives you the biggest bang for the buck in terms 
of injecting aggregate demand into the economy. That is where the 
jobs are — the jobs don’t come from a program called “jobs.” They 
come from what is most effective in injecting aggregate demand 
into the economy. As it turns out, a number of the things that are 
most effective do focus on low and moderate income families for the 
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simple reason that the more cash constrained you are, the more 
you are going to spend close to a dollar of every additional dollar 
you get. The higher you go on the income scale, the more it is going 
to be saved. 

So, my three — I think that there is a need for a large enough 
package that it can cover and should cover a number of items. So, 
my three top priorities — but I certainly don’t think they are the 
only things that should be in the package. My three top priorities 
are unemployment insurance, not only the additional weeks of ben- 
efits but the reform that Chris talked about because under the cur- 
rent system some of the lowest income workers and disproportion- 
ately female workers who were laid off don’t qualify at all, and I 
think it is worth exploring whether there is a way that can be done 
quickly and can be administered to kind of do some kind of bump 
on the weekly unemployment benefit, which is not a generous ben- 
efit. 

In the same category as the unemployment insurance, I would 
put the often discussed temporary increase in food stamp benefits. 
That is pretty close to 100 percent being spent. 

My third item — and I am not rating these one, two, and three, 
I am putting them together in a package. My third and the biggest 
of the three in cost is State fiscal relief. Our latest analysis indi- 
cates that for the State fiscal year that starts July 1, 2009, we are 
looking at cumulative State deficits of $100 billion. State revenues 
are really falling. That is in addition to some billions of dollars of 
deficits for the current fiscal year that States thought they had 
closed that are now reopening. As States — States are now exhaust- 
ing their rainy day funds and these things 

Mr. KIND. Let me just conclude by asking when do we start real- 
ly getting worried about the long-term structural deficits that are 
being created around here and the impact that is going to have on 
future growth? 

Mr. GREENSTEIN. I think we should be worried about that as 
well. The ideal — I don’t want the perfect to be the enemy of the 
good. In an ideal world you would have a very robust stimulus 
package and you would then have measures that paid for at least 
some of it starting maybe in the third year or the fifth year well 
after the economy is strong. However, in the real world I worry 
that if you try to do that, either there would be so much con- 
troversy over the offsets that we wouldn’t pass the stimulus pack- 
age in a timely manner, and as long as the stimulus package con- 
sists of temporary measures that are not ongoing, then — we al- 
ready have a long-term fiscal problem we ultimately really have to 
address but a stimulus package isn’t going to materially worsen it 
if it is temporary measures. I think that we do need to put first 
things first. We have got to deal with the financial crisis. We have 
got to deal with the economic — with the need for a stimulus pack- 
age. As we move to other policy measures in the next few years, 
I think we need to start thinking about some way as the economy 
improves to get back to those other issues. 

Real quickly one thing — and in stimulus certainly. One thing we 
might want to think about. It is not urgent. You don’t have to do 
it in the next 6 months, but maybe in the second year, the next 
2-year Congress, it might be worth thinking about Social Security. 
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There may be a better potential to actually get an agreement than 
there has been in a while for a number of reasons I won’t take the 
time to go into now, that would be — in the current situation where 
many Americans looking at their 401(k)s are saying, my God, what 
is happening to my retirement security, wouldn’t it be a good thing 
to be able to say, you know what? We the Congress and the next 
President have restored Social Security solvency for the long term. 
It is bedrock. We have guaranteed it will there for you when you 
retire. I think that is worth thinking about it in the second 
year 

Mr. KIND. I would agree. I want to thank you all for your testi- 
mony here today. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. MCDERMOTT. Mr. Van Hollen will inquire. 

Mr. VAN HOLLEN. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I thank all of you for your testimony here today. I think we 
would all agree that as we try to find ways to get our economy 
moving again as part of an economic recovery package, to the ex- 
tent we can also accomplish other national objectives at the same 
time, that is a good thing, and it is that tradeoff between trying 
to get things infused in the economy and getting a quick return 
and then at the same time trying to make long-term investments. 
I think we would all agree one area that has been talked about is 
of course infrastructure, roads, bridges, rail, schools, those kinds of 
things. Another area — which obviously have long-term benefits. 

Another area is of course our energy policy and trying to reduce 
our dependence on foreign oil, to try to move off of fossil fuels. I 
think we have all learned we export approximately $700 billion a 
year for the purchase of foreign oil. To the extent we can redirect 
those resources here and at the same time address our energy 
needs and grow more green jobs, we are all better off. 

Mr. Bernstein, in your testimony you list a number of ideas, 
some of them from the Center for American Progress, and my ques- 
tion is first to you and then to everybody on the panel who wants 
to answer, is a lot of the projects you have put forth here require 
additional appropriations. My question is this is the Committee on 
Ways and Means and we — in the last Congress just before we left, 
as you know, we did increase a lot of the tax incentives for wind 
power, for solar power, for other kinds of renewable energy and en- 
ergy efficiency. As part of an economic recovery/stimulus package, 
are these more effective, the kind of things you have got listed 
here, or are there also ways you can use — provide tax incentives 
that have the advantage of stimulating more investment in renew- 
able energy and energy efficiency but also get you that benefit that 
we were talking about in terms of an economic recovery? 

Mr. BERNSTEIN. My answer is yes. The provisional on the point 
that much of this is fairly new stuff, but the evidence we have seen 
is that tax policy that incentivizes retrofits, weatherizations, solar 
panel implementation both for houses and businesses is something 
that firms take advantage of. There are benefits obviously in terms 
of stimulus. Every one of those creates employment. By the way, 
employment, in part, in construction industries, which is an area 
of course where we have seen massive job losses as well as invest- 
ment — by the way, there is another wrinkle here that folks are 
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starting to raise that suggests that it is important that the parts 
that go into these kinds of retrofits and weatherizations are made 
domestically. That is I think an interesting — another dimension to 
this that would help prevent stimulus dollars from leaking out of 
our economy to another economy. 

So, in answer to the question I think both the kinds of direct 
spending and tax — more tax-oriented intervention would be very 
helpful stimulus in this regard. 

Mr. VAN HOLLEN. Anyone else? 

Mr. VAIRD. Yes. If I could address, again I think it is very im- 
portant to distinguish between different types of policy interven- 
tions that could be done. But one of the passages from the January 
2008 Congressional Budget Office report states some of the can- 
didates for public works such as grant -funded initiatives to develop 
alternative energy sources are totally impractical for counter- 
cyclical policy. I am not sure that critique applies in full to every- 
thing that Jared was just talking about. But I guess again I would 
reiterate my caution against doing anything largely for stimulus 
reasons when we don’t know how the timing will operate. 

I think any of these initiatives in the area of renewable energy 
should be done only if they can be justified in terms of the actual 
output and benefit that they are going to provide for consumers 
and for the economy from the use of this energy, not from the 
short-run stimulus concerns. The timing is just too uncertain. 

Mr. VAN HOLLEN. I think we would all agree that these are all 
important incentives for other national policy goals and national 
goals. But you are right. If you are talking about putting together 
a package of a certain amount of dollars, you obviously want it to 
go to the most efficient use. I do believe that focusing on some of 
these green jobs and some of these areas can accomplish that, but 
as we go through it I want to make sure that we pick those that 
also accomplish the goal of trying to get the economy moving in the 
fastest period of time. 

Mr. GREENSTEIN. I was just going to say you always want to 
be careful to make the distinction between things that are good pol- 
icy and you should do and things that are really effective stimulus 
policy. So, there will be some policies that are really important and 
they ought to be done, but they may not be right. If you have an 
“X” billion you set as the size of your stimulus package and then 
you want to fill that size with the things that are going to be the 
most effective as short-term stimulus, and there will be some 
things that are good policy that don’t fit that criterion and they 
ought to be moved in other vehicles. But I just think it is important 
to sort of have this two-part focus. 

Mr. VAN HOLLEN. I agree and that is what we are trying to 
get at. There are two questions here. To what extent do these kind 
of investments in green energy make sense as part of a stimulus? 
The second part is if some of them make sense, which are more ef- 
ficient at accomplishing that economic recovery goal compared to 
others, whether it is tax credits or direct investments or whatever 
it may be? 

Mr. BERNSTEIN. Let me make one further point I just remem- 
bered. Last week there was testimony given by Professor Robert 
Pollin from I think the University of Massachusetts where he 
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looked at direct job creation through investments in infrastructure 
that you might call green versus more traditional versus — he had 
one which he — one column which was oil and gas because that is 
often raised as an idea as well. I will make sure I get that to you. 
He had a very, I thought, elucidating table which showed that in 
fact just bang for buck as measured as jobs per dollar invested that 
the green investments actually did have an edge. 

[Not available at the time of printing:] 

Mr. VAN HOLLEN. Thank you. I would like to get ahold of that. 

Thank you Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. MCDERMOTT. Listen, we want to thank the panel. I don’t 
know what time you got here or what time you were told it would 
start. But you have been very generous with your time and your 
energy. We appreciate it. 

The Congress really needs what you bring to us; that is, some 
differing opinions on the issues that we are trying to decide, and 
we are very grateful to you for spending your time here today. 
Thank you very much. 

The meeting is adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 3:54 p.m., the hearing was adjourned.] 

[Submissions for the Record follow:] 
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The Marion is ™dy to mow friend nr ret"iiL5$ and roplnrtoii ™cliilais wmsr h™ to ^ !™™ 
ct L>j.tr toil dm tttLfixlwz wiicr ui-i itwrf I in* s^icirJii’t: to iww ltoi“ir£ poorau. (zff 
NEftetfs ™*l toiler zvfrisrvrKHt ucbjkl moete tlw ^ iitna *;l fnrJi by 'fc Hniitt Transporto'ion 
and L c rijjmitr^BCcamiiiifc^!mtninnndviin<." ,, VlH£iinrai>4iiin'^ wfliiuiig 'ready 1B-.B7 jcajeeu. 

More ”'H;. iht WmiDrfj- pftgM mirrors an ™mpln of b jKUiett iosifal In tee of 
y,^. the "VillaBE gFOili*, Meor Vcdc' TrtaiSWtoJ* trebanrot sysitto'- Trie .Uemumn -"- 
|du|c« ih:.“ ±e ViL'-iyn of Cube mrciKt "ii *tved by 1 sanitwy cnfUtdinn ij^rtEi 
iwinranwl in llir |DKO due idfl™ rMlnly mnfi«d cl»v lile-pijiing.’ £tmiMy. ilu Mhmxis 
jg^o * B t» cviulr-iidL in. die wly IWin'i m! cjranifc- wn«j)ii ut Hjy ind ’*wd 
At a mil, tc 'Niiniin nrfftn nuniitei lur^ bmiks rbnni ^h± c;.iy piimr. wW4i Ii^h nn 
fLajiibiliiy »i*d kL-c itjott prim* Ui ra-t jhiiun^s- jai stuCKicd cridca. 

The Memprandion Fc--nh 4 j itzui lhal "r*Mi wosiewBner lrWliiic-4 mi! ides Hl-t jm-.ll iapiiAl. 
relBlrijmuwO HAfltoYhtlf that -mtilrt be tamed [arafl nulddy lfwity dtinj Hu cdUaF 
Ii-,, vflligi af-LUbiii- 52-1 iiL.llan. Tzk NpJI k^» isaimimlfi ifarahw Lbi cur rural ■"■£= 
uitiasiruwiB tnrjHcL lulls Lu-wi 4w ■*« fa-W pntoidi^) by ibe MHijinndum fivsrn master 
ptnjiKU rmsine. fTtriz S2. 1 mil--«b to 5-L03 milltorj 

FurJwizn-p™, VitSiip: of Cuba rvamplc da-lli ihEt 6s reedin' TKiukdmli mraw-fs wtl! be^Jw 
ihr Yotk !i:ue median liouieifdd viKPmc. ihL-reiiee. £Lnhtr juHifyinS toogre::iPi«. 
inwosmdii in Ihe prc:-wt li^ian Cnuntry raflr 0431 uf >1“ m *P dAyrassud and ™nli«ie 
nf ihr rtoHouy. The Yjes^'j luianion in tha ran I tcatose Sjo Att-Ih Coumy hmifc 

ecanmiir iji^lapmeiil. lifhl to 'he ii'kih nratropalLsn ihojs eJ rbs stair -rf Nh^ ™ 

alT«U l)it Minton’s tfiJErsll csaioosoy. SpiKiiipilly. aosoiiiLij; to ft* 2K-C Ceii^ !m 
^ cniulnymnit rats w W 142 ptrpinl irV- ihe jkt capita bwwir SSak3i tfcj»trf^tn 

oomp-rimi Sic StijK rf M*» Mia^l 2IHW CfllWJ d^U, Ibc ull^ptoJTTJ nl rffi *fU 3 peCRTIt 

jfts Li S. *^fr 4 peranlj and Ur? p=i miprta snouni* 3CCO was 5 1 7.291 . 

to eidrian, ft* £IA 2003 Libor Frr=o fKipcrl'). Oit “’ :r * r™* VTVfl .'v^Liblt. 

dttailT fhai «n Ntm'i uncrapl^tiK ran u Aisomirm to ih= fn™* ^ Labor -ai 

Si" f u.?llca, dit Sldtr uJ t*tw HejLKSfs uncarEmiyicinL raie fee iOCfl waj r’-i pEnern. ^fciutitY, itr 


i. 



imentfm™™! m* is I Q fan® higher dur. (La sirfi-m flKHfh Alnh- vi S* ^iwnH 

'iAmI Hr+vn. ^psarirnahij 1 2JIO individuals n agitable foa worfc and cnly 

] hi .cLvidmh: itc crf,]i3mtd. TT^j flaa illiatri^ Uw f«n-lwimiim iip*1 *•-■- 
uppomiiiiK Tut drain's tribal i&efDban and ntflwls clw critical dspS Re- CiapnMW 
ir-i fimc l ill The Mtan's rial #n«f Indbaslmcniii vyafciu. 


MATIQff'S HOIIELSiIj aNJi ECONOMIC OEVELOPMENT SEEPki 

Siitfiltf m lb! cint-cni- uiiii fluid ml toil govanoHils are e 7 periencic$ mih s'-dled 
nituimifTUM anil ^eldpmtrU pf^jwsi, Cm Kitioi sbo I.™ aiJ^b. Jfld Btmumiii; d= vile pin end 
^PP-.Ti.nnitii^.. S* I Li covummiiy mid vituJ mtr-bcrj rnJ is CHTtnliy fnafcring ^upsii 
unlil the picper Lcrfrutruijsto* id. imMsbr-jenl me cCjfclLiied. For -tncvplp. d* J iiti Ja ^psidic 
tllibly Ainbority { W IXUA~) 1l tanfcjnnt *= MtJulfl Fjnjil pnsTfny “ rnuh.jd* 

fuul.iiK irucludinii bijiiru-jo^l, simtlF bulky hnusinE, am) sotllC eotmfiibtnal plc’F c, T■ c,, ■ l L 
riale, lhe SriCiim liii fliKhonsw!. lb* fc<;strtdiiiif! aftf 5 million in iunisinwnsb iht deiulnpinCTi 
o.Flhi' M Juvlb rLifli. 

Tjr- fifimhiw uf lit single fcuniiv hnu3i,.g plan sssludw Si.5 miMIcri Esp™:d by *t lijnun 
Lhmuri: 1AL.A la cunstrvd mibiiei reads. -ind mui ilccs for « tw^ mflta. Co d*«, 
tuuu hro: bcon trip I a Ed. and arc dwrEi:riy renieat: tJdP p= =**>sah, undK a IS-year-Eei.- 
uxaii- praumn. Hi**ever. (bs Na&fQ 3 U.H lus £ cimn-i tuning Usn of nv* *90 HsjuIie* for 
Lvo-j! -* Tu pra™t K&itiQP*] IvJjijirj xstxnxi far itt lfobil raonbw®,. b* Mnoc. has -lHjHTSt 
poil-Krtiina Federal Enwr^nc? Minwmmrl Agpicy (’KIMa") ntobi!* I bsms ibil hive M 
-i'wM ic itihrs Aj (ha teuton ccodnura 10- laslae ±< ™"ailf ti>«* uims, iL is viiid lur -.is 
fOijoc la s*+T cnub-.'isn -br n*ps? iiilrasinKiunr to <=vt it* Tmvly-nni^rtd luetild 
Imlik'J far |:m : i i I : ■ "J to inrT.L'Jir'-r 1 ;■ inltohillhem 

Hie Nasion b an tnl ^35 produainE Irih* rnKifaw, s«r? md i-cL.ibie rosdi*nyH vnuii he 
..aruirjctisd nnd meiraaeitd w sn**e(he«dl and sas misPruri « die R«en-*:inn. Tie Mto-- 
tunlrauii flu it cuaci projpin Ti^ ihe BlA ra4« PX M3^iS ten unjil mtal =emb!r- rnf 
(lie reuaw ay virat Tlic Nolian nHintaiei tawai ?M) mifet of BU. and tribal KSdUiTays. 
Hi/wever diara *il| dm nnwds ,si v>n itseiennai anwiin Duleeaiul icaiH> Uk Rcsen- Jiinn. 
nid lhaNilim p|fcv> id mieni te bdd= ^ FeidatriKi pirblm 3 iwrw bmi^Mippil nnd 
nH » id*ol. N ia i#ltiusli far the Krtim i» proceed wiibi lhea= nULJlives ■"hm fl*= 

■Mfi^ mffmucursis ia«fl5Je» «si nnn-asUleiii hs cenric areas c« t-rz ErSHVincri 

ThelTadi:abnirii #aiHruuF"in^iiuni , !'™mi5a idisl lint uifiCDVidinaiitHimtJicvioeslu uui 
ni-nsJ mneberi and ecanntowlei. Wi™t s iMr.vJeudj' updaetd *ml jW)pntT> repaid >yfli=X 
flto Jdirion is unid* id naira inn»!nii mi pentlffli pmiKtt TheeftiM-, ix PHUmi F°vidu 

upjKiicaaiiies sn nisit^dric far hi lr,>l moiters; mrjflr-.. ci|iidd, tnd - 

au t enadJaraia fcr cinnini^i>' and awiratie Ocwlepnimi uhl ?™l ftiaher orauto^i -id maSe 
Brvsilnlild hnuiinp units fc- um irihU. meeDlsn. TUs-sui nap£mribili& «* a ndbol spvwrni"* id 
eiLdride the nccessaf^ I^v1d» -far niir iriL^il membirs. an? ibe Meeidn his etr-J.idiiO'iiiy acd 
cnnsisnartly rnadr flC iei-esinijcn! in i*d eemriHDety In rtis t’toni pcstf'bin -be 

is m-nred oTeriFl'iiBnce ^ Ihis sttfreut erbls fl™ CatgWW, Just Halted md lati javcruniftiM 

uerrqiinHiiiig.. 



□tmCLUSIOK 


Since lh« 1 resist in rfi. enactnmn in C^wjuIks *0(3, 'Jin Z'drt.in Jits ictDid 1u 
liJUiani Gf aJdiliijrrtl Joints on the prpjjvl lieraftiseof-ihr in^ncy SihEl cnsii facsns our 
13 u.l Vi-e bavp miclifcJ Mif dcbi oifutiiy While progress has kctfl undo co dm prw^:. 
pinion Lu been fcnttd to jrai 1 number nf import™ pcnjwta ^ hold lo ihn 'aUt »3 
ir.fTivrurniro 4ml lUAdln-J shnrtftllii Tiif cample. errtre is * tnnm^do-i n«d ffcr r.uev Imuslng 
cn she R-warvaimiL Ln fad, v*t*iGy hive &rm *» prupn <m a waurina Via for liima. iVe 
umH toikl These ran.- honm? en-iil lie intrasinirlm it jvniln'ble to s-jopocf fhau. 

ins cm hr [hr P=d=ol fcne-oTcraen! b&inw* In [ii*ir. Country *ni in me In raulm? itri mori! 
osliRoricmi -y™l 10 -Jn Nadun. Thy Unlccd Suncs has 1 train j^poruibtliiy m the Nstion. nur 
c*ix«n t «rn1 but irai! «Bourc*s. Mniihlyr. nurs ii the unly’ pojKt Congress I™ i«|]K=>s:oi K-hich 
i- fully n.i:r:ii.ojssei in irt JJldlHo rcservebcCT jitd wTiith KaslOO pcrronl r^.ui prosed 
bmdrS-HfHti- W* hope thffl yw nil wock. In mm Llim ’Nccivr AmEnem TrihsG pvntunffirU 
are j : ■ i:i 1 1 . 1 l-lI as prannmiil 1 eerpierm ni Foals, a'Oh, E3 « *“! ifrwErtuncrrs. for 
itfiuaumra wart in Ihr ^onnd ccuhsiki nnnllUte 

A*ain, shirh yrrj fir haldirj, Ihii vfl Isijoremi hearxj md fi* Sic oppoctxiili' ft- “ft® our 
vxwji u:kJ .(moenu w you tiviyw fara-are. ^idi (hr c=unifi*: sitmulus lesislalirxr 
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fatal. PhtHT 


1.#. Hinshi (if IfvmEetiliilltKJ 
<£(iimii([(f on ®rnn#pst(aJtfln jim JiHfastcHttuH 
3 C I j I ■ : i ■ 1 1 ■_■ i i . SC £3515 


3^1 L fin 
■Luka] UrpaviiM 


LXr.ii-r Zr . Mitt 


I he I l-ir-irakk: illucki 3 Hii^i 

'Gnu man 

t'onJWH" £ Mm> 

1 1IL! _ jir^TiC'nnh I inui cjl'lix-i brjurLnj 
■A - j ■ 1 1 a i ? i ic , D. C S3E1S 

LV*f ! lrU A.^-I Rpr^H 

I war In uni -poti Lu indaxk »'i: i=c_fin Jbd InFnurjcmce Qiptonr Fjqiaunr. iib c:r-di, want 
*vU JMOtfdt ■ 35 p&HUV LuVnUmil lac vccdh h.-i ipcraJrip, en icy Lrack, immrw-J al lacuna jr.-J 
ariTfr|^h|ten >di *cj>ir.l fnMjtiJ i-lS npotffl. a] fOTHFItib iftS* *■■«:,■ pfecbigt lltf.i imp F « 

_p br C". rdptii la Nnvmin, 


Tlra ij? Linb Mjiid bi hi bs-pjrSMil piiL titJ nip m>y.'iu; roar* cry packjjrc and lira eJ i in 
u&tiuHliJ. jpb HHliW ar i rirr# when i.H;i,{.ki r rntt BUDM Itt HWilc*. iwudni Iti IIk 

LLS, liipirtEunr Bflibor. i&al |rb iwu (hr 7J1E4 iu ai a mwma !4n|HI. ih* ^Rirnifir 
rcpcinriJ caiflo^cri oil I SlflW jolra pirr Ian nuaih, lie rui:r. bee^Hi muni. nTjnb- Liuu. 

Th$ lill MiHIIlKWIlCipMirr li-rjMHlpM ISH GttdJl Wii help 4ue dLuriftair 
Acmidaig «■ i lx LL3. Dcpasicu nf (’»niun;n i ir%xjy da Li r rdf t ■ a y ( -n i ni nfncrbrnu 
■ ccpriKEi pxTT=7fc7T5 ai ics due, ilcr-: lii-LUxa h ten I Ecaocouc irjrpji bc-crac nf rh t arpuimau, 
IaiilIhti, Hid ei"p\ir-iriJ HXuiiij?| lurjrfi upvtrwn v^pim. ’■ luril, iIpt laa eiesii Ail iciul 
■i « !*« ii Nh«i it. wmr«ii: bred'lu and die cettritfo H.JCTO jsofea maLHenpklt 

The 111 rrtiff b lira onim in ihc hziih j n a semfK m ' r IK-J c nf xd aaii-.rjl Aoiiuiru. 1'irigci 
lifclidi '.inf 42 pci '.nr! uT cua Hlbn’i uiua i; Im^ki ard iber axe a cep canpanoii >i- 
r 1 1 r i ii j> j'naj r -wir. (VcDtcLm ^^eiiteil id L'>li uijkc!i red opicti imJ ll C l|J in|r U5. hnrerou 

in riapmi ic |>7lui xuitiMi llw I iJi j h pa. m-ira- rifTi aiu p* tHijm (KFT) KHMNl dial die 
cfcmud for rax. I'reid* nani^KcacmiviL ucruu F+i peec-aar by 3nS. li Ail ciw $1-41 nlktfi nrri 
1 1 ft rtccl 27 para k- L"iid lln aiidliraml Fie^iI ral ojiisiT rjccuarp hi- aagimrabii itix bemud, 
21V. uibn iHf fKHfe lilt din I nuuKb ->1 8 bikini prt 
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'•The milmid industry • ennoic;mrJv •.•iprsil inur^v. [n SOW, tin Chss I wfrnad*. «i:ich 
fcjiuni foi viui'Ai es ilk- i'v&.wayV jndcags, sprue 311* 3 billion rommum itnd impro*e rhm 
iiifit tiui : led equip m r. Of ihjs.H-l hiL>.im v ks devurad lu oipinl oniyinsion ptojera. Wide 
rue L!l»s L iHiki^Jk aui:<.ijg)iv ill ey v:ll he Alik co benue ilieir udiunl t*pkal espieaiioc. uiuticmem 
lu SH.* tuixiKL due iii In i|E in tuning a adii i_'!i.u,'jLiii s.f (jibiH there wJI inll In- a funding thuiifef: of 

5T: !x!Ii:mi i -ill ^ 1 .1- .iiJiiiii per jzsjv ll-:il ■.'■ _ : : u : J lu Lc jubl li mil Ladra: "HiUlen. Zfiii _■ III lib 
mcl i* i:* i'll nuKlmeiiL ul IJi: h'lLj^l;! Hull 1 1 1 In 3 1 " u lC lu c Gi |j aj.ii: L [:-±n n>_n I lbs Lzu&T, wlileli 1 
~'li' llin -nUrimJi in r .t : jr :..l:liliiui7'. $1 . S hUli.m zavh | i-L r In. ej|:ilu: ca^iiihlAn prtlyoeKb 

If ilic mlnniia a:r. rml □ In Imilil I : ■ aiJiin ■ -”-sl capauih mccaaany In aucniiua -.sslr . Ii: iium=si:il 
rail frrighh rji: tn:rjE Til jrrxrrnl nf Ike rail mika aai liic paimanr nurwbliHa vUl lie upcnllnj abnvc 
r\|;ar t fy 7 1 ' T i. r lining v'y.'i r mn^ilinn 1 . 1 1 I a Jlfea 1 eve ry repeal eil ihr. r-.r.irilry uuj] 

pMf nu^llr rhibr^. rVigfc In m already hra.Tilp n ■T^reril higimay j^ilem. ftl n limn wlirr. 
yiuSocl Already ccili the U5. eonnnnvf mnrr r r mn I7B liittnr. prr jm m .yjiird limn »™3 Tur^, 
cikirqi fre$Yi ufT rbe nilrofedr and nnjt-n nur lngh^MT* will rmlr naj^urbanr ibn pm'ntrin Ermjfaiinn 
Lciq^w nun iHcrr.T abac, - eo nKneipnris and products bcdli nffjcifnf^.anil KrmprwirTjlif. 

J dseiefbrc Aik thu to mclude ;w I Toifi.hr Hail I idea urn route GapancT F; '<pa~". or. rrrdir in the 

hhuhuc recevcfy package dm nap be iilbeit in> Itt Congress e fi<n*eniber 

Siaceidj, 

a. 

Cojtuie Bcovm 

CUfjwmin 

SubooiYinmiet cn jfbiiutda, L'.peliTjf, 

Arid llAxanious Mareuab 


Cc: Ite Huaartii: Ninop Peluii 

Tin UiLHLi.jaO.L: ilmy Huni 
LT>; 1-l. r.miKV Jum m Qytmje 
TTk Hunzalie Kakm Kmacjenl 
Tbs E-tiiOQrab^ Jeihn li. J^jann. 
Thr Hnncinmt J □ m c-. J„ •! Iki-ralm 
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J>nnr Vi rn :l-ii 'J't-fiinbony IkHfcne ahnc JIhu<l- ftuyi und Menu* Coninimcij 
CkfobtrM.SMfl 

KLhHrLlllJ DulUld Jv'll'lll-, t'll-ill'll.l MIU.I C£Oft( (JuOd^JII hlll'JnllL--, III -VUhHb'.'lu, .1111.1 
SjtiJrii l/iir^jlm. PmfdtnE tin! UiO Of -LkhiJvi ill I ndni-li liii af Aomkmri 


\1 r C ^uimuii, Hjnkn:. kfcAlhci ml M iiIk , ;i 4K Ihr OinliiiilQCL', iac i|^muilc ihii rriunni i - 1 

subinc ■■ ruivh iL«jimmy ".iilimru. our loi|v ru-ocL in addrerari^ Ate ntvils «f our l>cil timmumuw, 

Kvj Ikiu rK:m‘ vn^|]k:i nn hrlpi’hc narKiri J 1 1 1 1 r r : p rtic i rv I r r '_E“kr Ill p-l I : J .Tnr III ■ 1 1 1 1 1 1 H 4: ami \p_- j i : I -> 
Bfcwih 


■V- nil i ■ 1 1 ■ kI^ ill i o-'ii: ii - - .! v. jIl' J :mi Mjim Slnvlh a in I J i: L I r_n il n ■ : v linlli:. r. I : 1 1 1 

irrfxtcr of rtw nmin «■*> "SWic m sis ni-l *<v mxfidi' iNl- h mJuc ihcir ppvnmf ro rapond ro 

li r.il nr l'lI-. I i ■ i- kI'j ill I it II li I nr s [ n I in I :n i-: 1 1 1 j I 1 1 3:-, -.'J nil n 1 [tl ..|;a-a': nr: 1 1 rrn rc^iinii ■ rrt vl'iili 

Juwrbes the hn.iaJ icrivRMS rifCnadwili lurbnvidu XC’c rould like id describe cqjmi ih® 

pj.ii^c*.* nf ffl.ir -.71.' n r"ir I rr 1 1 c: m m 1 ill:.' iv 1 1 1 1 1 n.i Iwm j 11 .In rr. . vr rl I-" 1 r^- -II- nr : : r L pnrir. nod hnu's hai 
1 ■> l-j I : ■ r 'J j | I : ■ I L-- d ■ '^i ■. 1 : Li I : I In- vu^iimIl'^ (■ iJiJrL--:- I Ik CIMKflt «t»iu- c'l uftcilljliun mtiH dllj 
pnMi>Kt jrib [nonfi IK; fundi mr real I'wimpiKin n.nrd bv aiur nytltarc-in-wwk npnr nrjy rhar rhL 
1 -ciklnii; -.il ia:u 7 j 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 ' - '■ :i fr iii£'lL‘nn urn ir-nniLtri in kill (iluxiiiu‘rl a - - ir|yM-r:l UJ the i-hml -lirmi 
iiivl-iitili r jrsi'tis'Lil w -li tm&iECBl pnopim» dtu niqplf focus fin hiringpcrwiriiKl. I'hw urr ihm 

1 :i. m-.f r.nn- 1 rip 1 1 3 1 infrx^rvlu^r inviummr p n n.r i fed til n| byihi l'.K. I " L : | :a.TiTa i-r ri 1 ■: 1 1 1 1 ir 3 1 1 k : 1 1 K I 

Jkivtin &cmcc*(W 4 &) in 1 W lifci oonikiuBd n> eta» benefin iot rli [’IjhIiii-.v end rrakiiiig eray 
year 'inccctrm'yvnrFiR'-rhai ijhi* modal waft* for both the dirne-wm and kmp-dtrni 

Vhhtmph Ciayh'i'l is ofimiKmpnEudMmpiv for in danarioa otnrcn mil dwAitd ff«ds vows.. 

1 *a mu r>j ' uhiililc 1 : 1 1 r i> il"u:-ni!li 11111 -ill 1: .11:1:11.; jiiiI |'uji iiiiiluiI iL'Iiiullch. Tlir C iiKKlnill Ji ih 

Elocinenkin ronetpe ru ininiJy Jev-eliijiC'd t; Croodrill of Mum ■■01 a in I BBS. end '<ii.n iTO^riiseJ 

lily il:r .1 rni'n rn n Ri'Kiliiri niiu' 3 ^:H”i arfc'm Til |K Lm “T^mn 1 : 1 li r»| n I 31 K T-U in 1 H~n" rr- rWrinl' in MJ’M 

/LI JdSClrilm3 III an -EVllludcdl nfout | ■ +■ T: 1 II 1 Sii linillOc J DO ihu J^ilnuniillUj.-fi l"i,r l.l'ddlcil uflJ 
] : !rrilk - , "ur |rlj CnnnKiiim. mnckl prcn-icvs sn-iocs in mo^Tmieni IraJjwrs miared ihruiighdiii 

C i 1 akJu ill *• 1 :i 1 jiijii. 1 MnVliL- iilil ain j'jiil ■ ini' C I II 1 . IiL'J- 1 1 II ll'rl IllLY. L'.l . 1 . I n_:J I ( IlhL' llic 

rwr infnmricrurt is Iwili KidciptniDiciiil.rhHR'JiibCouiU'Ciiim jkp.'hi , s are nnrdcprndcni 00 

nsceriijl riuhiklieh I - 11 l'iiIiit Mul I i:r niliinaJv- llir II: xilii:. ■ InkL'fuiii in hfcct. uppreui.h ula rerii 
G'Ojdwil] ii> icr.'-t anjiHie m nerd v.'nhoiji CDaudEfiiKrn of cbgibiJny cmcni, a nmcli jr mi 


■VMM!?? 
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H-'i 10 she earn inner. Jn surnmin , {aiHtlwil cm suppoii cs sivtt _|<^ b CtmnEcdDn pri^rams w.th 

rfv pcrvcwdl frnm jl- dmvucd fJT'xfc'WWP. 

Ncrcrihrij-^ v c"ar challenge L» mined do ihccifculuiskin pome iifEifrasrnjenirc ed grow oar 

. I. -p'.iiiyi pji ^ n‘i\ H.i \ ' w" w. "i i rlin :i?.Hc ‘"ha ■ ■ ■ i — i ivT pile .11 latsiHiirr- 1 1 r n ■ ■■. ,I:mi: *i m it: n It: re srw.i ph:sn”>_ 
Si: I !ul M It uid llil'el CPcU. imkI Liip.ii'iiir maxis HI GUI ■.i:il j ii,imliL:-. LiViijiii MCCftffeocd I he 
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Statement of American Apparel & Footwear Association 

“Our nation’s financial markets continue to be in crisis today, which means hard- 
working American families are suffering and need urgent relief. Any economic stim- 
ulus package considered by the Congress needs to meaningfully address the press- 
ing needs of troubled middle-America. The Affordable Footwear Act is a responsible, 
tangible tax break for all Americans, which would immediately stimulate the econ- 
omy. 

“The Affordable Footwear Act eliminates the import tariffs, collectively known as 
the shoe tax, on all lower — to moderately-priced footwear as well as all children’s 
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shoes, or about 60 percent of all shoes sold in the United States. The depression- 
era shoe tax was implemented to protect the domestic footwear industry. The re- 
gressive shoe tax on footwear imports is highest — as much as 67 percent — on the 
least expensive shoes. The cost is necessarily passed on to consumers at the cash 
register as a hidden, regressive shoe tax that can be nearly 40 percent of the retail 
price of a pair of shoes. That extra 40 percent can add up quickly and be a burden 
for America’s hardworking families. Today, with 99 percent of all footwear sold in 
America being imported, the shoe tax has out-lived its purpose, is unavoidable and 
needs to be abolished for the sake of America’s families. 

“Please stomp out the shoe tax by including the Affordable Footwear Act in the 
next economic stimulus package.” 

The American Apparel & Footwear Association (AAFA) is the national trade asso- 
ciation representing apparel, footwear and other sewn products companies, and 
their suppliers, which compete in the global market. AAFA’s mission is to promote 
and enhance its members’ competitiveness, productivity and profitability in the glob- 
al market by minimizing regulatory, commercial, political, and trade restraints. 
Learn more at www.apparelandfootwear.org or www.endtheshoetEix.org. 


Statement of American Benefits Council 

We appreciate the opportunity to submit this statement on behalf of the American 
Benefits Council in conjunction with the hearing you are holding today on Economic 
Recovery, Job Creation and Investment in America. The Council is a public policy 
organization representing principally Fortune 500 companies and other organiza- 
tions that assist employers of all sizes in providing benefits to employees. Collec- 
tively, the Council’s members either sponsor directly or provide services to retire- 
ment and health plans covering more tban 100 million Americans. 

We urge immediate action to reform defined benefit plan funding requirements in 
light of the unprecedented market, credit and liquidity crises affecting our economy. 
Absent action to address the unforeseeable and crippling funding shortfalls and 
funding obligations pension plan sponsors now confront, millions of employee pen- 
sion plan participants will face benefit restrictions and freezes and the job losses 
and business contractions threatening many U.S. employers and workers will only 
be made worse. 

We are not asking for a so-called funding holiday, nor are we suggesting a revi- 
sion of the important funding reforms contained in the Pension Protection Act of 
2006 (PPA). Rather, we are confident that if the framers of PPA had foreseen the 
extent of this crisis, they would have softened the transition from the old funding 
rules to the new ones. So that is what we are suggesting below, combined with some 
critical clarifications of the intent of PPA. It is important to note that these pro- 
posals are an interrelated package and will not provide the needed response unless 
they are adopted as a package. 

• Permit pension plans to smooth out unexpected asset losses. In PPA, 
Congress permitted pension plans to recognize unexpected asset gains and 
losses over 24 months. The Treasury Department misinterpreted Congress’ 
intent and has effectively applied a mark-to-market rule to pension plans, 
which will cause unmanageable burdens for companies in 2009. As noted 
above, if companies are required to take into account all 2008 losses imme- 
diately, many will cease benefit accruals for employees and will have enor- 
mous trouble recovering from the economic downturn. The proposal would 
allow all plans to use smoothing for 2009 and subsequent years. Moreover, 
for unexpected gains and losses recognized as of the valuation dates in 2009 
and 2010, the smoothing period would be extended to 36 months. 

• Remove restrictions on extent of asset smoothing . Also, PPA only allowed 
unexpected gains and losses to be smoothed out to a very limited extent, so 
that the smoothed value must stay within 10% of the fair market value. In 
light of the dramatic reduction in the market this year, the 10% limit is strik- 
ingly insufficient to provide meaningful relief. Accordingly, it is critical that 
we let asset smoothing apply without percentage limitations in 2009 and 
2010 . 

• Transition to the new funding rules. Before PPA, the “funding target” for 
pension plans was generally 90%. Under PPA, the 90% figure was phased up 
to 100%; in 2008 and 2009, the phase-in levels are 92% and 94%, respectively. 
So if a plan is 92% funded in 2008, there is no shortfall to fund. But if a plan 
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is 91% funded, its funding obligation is based on a 9% shortfall, not a 1% 
shortfall. With a huge number of plans falling below 92% funded next year, 
it is critical that (1) the phase-in level stay at 92% for another year, and 
(2) the transition relief be available to plans below the phase-in level, as well 
as above. 

• Permit new funding elections to avoid benefit restrictions and keep 
plans viable. Generally, funding methods, such as which type of yield curve 
to use, must remain consistent, absent IRS approval. Given the enormous 
changes over the past several months, companies need to reassess their fund- 
ing methods to find those best suited to maintaining their plans gong for- 
ward. So for 2009 and 2010, under this proposal, funding methods can be 
changed without IRS approval. This is particularly important so that employ- 
ers using the 24-month yield curve average for 2008 can switch to the spot 
yield curve for 2009 to be able to benefit from the recent spike in interest 
rates. 

We urge the adoption of these measures immediately and strongly recommend 
that they be included in any economic recovery legislation that may be considered 
during a lame duck session of the current Congress. While somewhat technical in 
nature, the proposals we have outlined above are critical in order to avoid further 
economic harm to working Americans and the employers upon which they rely. 

The Council sincerely appreciates your consideration of our views. We hope that 
we can count on bipartisan and bicameral support in the committee for these initia- 
tives, and we look forward to working with you to protect the economic and retire- 
ment security of American workers in these uncertain times. 

ATTACHED: The American Benefits Council 10-Point Plan to Help Employees 
and Retirees and to Strengthen the Economy and the Retirement System 

10-Point Plan to Help Employees and Retirees and to Strengthen the Econ- 
omy and the Retirement System 

The recent economic turmoil is substantially and negatively affecting virtually 
every aspect of our financial lives. Among the areas most adversely affected is re- 
tirement security. Employees and retirees have seen their 401(k) and other defined 
contribution plan savings plummet, and employers with pension plans have seen the 
value of their plan assets fall precipitously, creating enormous funding obligations 
for 2009 that are worsening the credit and liquidity crisis. We need to act now to 
restore retirement security, to protect jobs, and to prevent pension funding obliga- 
tions from undermining companies’ ability to recover. 

As companies now must plan for funding requirements that were unanticipated 
just weeks ago, lenders are even less willing to extend credit. Companies are there- 
fore unable to dedicate needed resources next year for job-creating business pur- 
poses to help their companies recover. This burden is placing even more pressure 
on companies to freeze or terminate their pension plans in order to mitigate the fu- 
ture impact, which further diminishes long-term retirement security. Liquidity, 
available credit, job creation, and retirement security are all inextricably related. 
Congress must act now to restore retirement security, to protect jobs, and to prevent 
pension funding obligations from undermining companies’ ability to recover. 

The American Benefits Council divides its proposals into three parts. First, we 
must help individuals get back on their feet economically. In developing these ideas, 
we built upon prior Council recommendations and also drew on key proposals of- 
fered by the presidential candidates and members of Congress. Second, we must 
prevent pension funding obligations from triggering a massive freeze of new benefits 
and widespread job loss. Third, recognizing that full economic recovery may take a 
while, we must begin now to lessen the impact of the downturn and better prepare 
for future economic uncertainties. 

Helping Individuals Weather the Storm 

• Restore savings to those who need it most and put dollars in their 
pocket too. We would expand the group of middle-income employees eligible 
for the Saver’s Credit. This would allow middle-income employees the ability 
to replenish their depleted savings. And it would reward their savings with 
a tax credit that they could use to meet day-to-day expenses which, in turn, 
would assist economic recovery. 

• Protect retirees from excessive distributions that deplete their retire- 
ment savings. Participants would have the right to be exempted from the 
age 70V2 minimum distribution rules in either 2008 or 2009 — and thus not 
be required to take any distributions — whether they are in a pension plan, 
a defined contribution plan (such as a 401(k) plan), or an IRA. It is important 
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to offer individuals a choice of 2008 or 2009, since many have already taken 
their 2008 distributions. 

• Suspend the penalty tax on hardship distributions made in 2009. Like 
both presidential candidates, we want to help individuals whose cir- 
cumstances necessitate them taking a hardship withdrawal while at the same 
time mitigating the likelihood that they will deplete their own long-term re- 
tirement savings. In recognition of workers’ need to access the money in their 
defined contribution plans, we would suspend the 10% penalty tax on hard- 
ship withdrawals made in 2009. 

Preventing Funding Obligations from Costing Jobs and Triggering Massive 

Benefit Freezes 

The following is an internal report from the chief actuary of one defined benefit 
plan service provider: 

“Our projections are showing DB plans due to get slaughtered in their next 
round of actuarial valuations. Lest we forget, asset smoothing has all but been 
eliminated so their unfunded liability will see a $1 for $1 increase for their invest- 
ment losses this year. ... I haven’t heard this consistent level of concern from 
plan sponsors in 20 years. Just to throw a real example out there, a large [organi- 
zation] has gone from 114% funded for the 1/1/2008 year down to restricted (i.e., 
below 80% funded) as of yesterday. . . . You have to assume we’ll be doing a lot 
of freezing amendments next year.” 

The benefits system has never seen this level of concern before. Unless something 
is done — quickly — massive funding obligations will trigger benefit freezes on an un- 
precedented scale. And freezing does not eliminate current funding shortfalls, so 
companies will be forced to direct huge resources to their plans, which will cost 
many jobs and prevent companies from making essential investments in their busi- 
nesses. 

In this regard, it is important to clarify recent reports that interest rate increases 
offset pension asset losses to a large extent. Those reports are based on accounting 
figures, not funding figures. Because plans generally use a 24-month average inter- 
est rate, the recent spike in corporate bond interest rates will do little to help the 
funding burden, even if the spike continues. For more on this, please see the third 
proposal below. 

The American Benefits Council is not asking for a so-called funding holiday. And 
we are not asking to undo the important funding reforms contained in the Pension 
Protection Act (the “PPA”). On the contrary, we are confident that if the drafters 
of the PPA had known in advance of this crisis, they would have softened the transi- 
tion from the old rules to new rules. So that is what we are suggesting below, com- 
bined with some critical clarifications of the intent of the PPA. 

Although the proposals below generally do not modify the benefit restriction rules 
directly, they would have a very significant effect on the application of those rules, 
enabling participants across the country to receive earned benefits. 

• Permit pension plans to smooth out unexpected asset losses, as clearly 
intended by Congress in 2006. In the PPA, Congress permitted pension 
plans to recognize unexpected asset gains and losses over 24 months. The 
Treasury Department misinterpreted Congress’ intent and has effectively ap- 
plied a mark-to-market rule to pension plans, which will cause unmanageable 
burdens for companies in 2009. As noted above, if companies are required to 
take into account all 2008 losses, many will cease benefit accruals for all em- 
ployees and will have enormous trouble recovering from the economic down- 
turn. The proposal would allow all plans to use smoothing for 2009 and subse- 
quent years. Moreover, for unexpected gains and losses recognized as of the 
valuation dates in 2009 and 2010, the smoothing period would be extended 
to 36 months. In light of many plan losses of approximately 20% or 30% for 
2008, smoothing — which in the long-term neither overstates nor understates 
asset values — is critical. 

• Permit full asset smoothing. Also, the PPA only allowed unexpected gains 
and losses to be smoothed out to a very limited extent, so that the smoothed 
value must stay within 10% of the fair market value of the assets. In light 
of the dramatic reduction in the market this year, the 10% limit is strikingly 
insufficient to provide meaningful relief. Accordingly, it is critical that we let 
asset smoothing apply without percentage limitations in 2009 and 2010. Such 
smoothing would be applied for all purposes, including the determination of 
the variable rate premium payable to the PBGC (for which no smoothing is 
permitted today). 
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• Transition to the new funding rules. Before the PPA, the “funding target” 
for pension plans was 90% funded. Under the PPA, the 90% figure was 
phased up to 100%; in 2008 and 2009, the phase-in levels are 92% and 94% 
funded, respectively. So if a plan is 92% funded in 2008, there is no shortfall 
to fund. But if a plan is 91% funded, its funding obligation is based on a 9% 
shortfall, not a 1% shortfall. In other words, the transition relief is only avail- 
able to plans at or above the phase-in level. With a huge number of plans 
falling below 92% funded next year, it is critical that (1) the phase-in level 
stay at 92% for another year, and (2) the transition relief be available to 
plans below the phase-in level, as well as above. The 92% phase-in level for 
2009 would apply for all purposes for which the same phase-in structure ap- 
plies, including the benefit restrictions. 

• Permit all new funding elections for 2009 or 2010 to avoid benefit re- 
strictions and keep plans viable. Generally, funding methods, such as 
which type of yield curve to use, must remain consistent, absent IRS ap- 
proval. Given the enormous changes over the past several months, companies 
need to reassess their funding methods to find those best suited to keeping 
their plans alive. So for 2009 and 2010, under this proposal, funding methods 
can be changed without IRS approval. This proposal (which is a clarification 
with respect to 2009), along with the smoothing changes above, will provide 
a large number of plans with the ability to avoid having to apply the PPA’s 
benefit restrictions solely by reason of the 2008 market downturn. For exam- 
ple, employers using the 24-month yield curve average for 2008 could switch 
to the spot yield curve for 2009 to take advantage of the recent spike in inter- 
est rates. Without such a change, the recent spike in corporate bond rates will 
provide little help with respect to funding obligations and benefit restrictions. 

• Relief from 2008 plan losses and reduce plan freezes. Under the PPA, 
plan losses generally must be amortized over seven years. For losses that 
arose in 2008 and are recognized in 2009, the amortization period would be 
extended so that such losses are amortized over 10 years. In addition, 2008 
losses can trigger benefit restrictions for 2009. Such benefit restrictions can 
be avoided through employer contributions, but employers are discouraged 
from making such contributions by a rule prohibiting those contributions from 
being taken into account for minimum funding purposes. Under the proposal, 
that prohibition would be made inapplicable for 2009. Furthermore, plans 
would be permitted to amortize 2009 normal cost over two years. This would 
help reduce freeze activity in 2009. 

Plan for the Future 

• Enhance financial education. Plan participants have questions about what 
the current economic situation means for their long-term retirement security. 
The Department of Labor (“DOL”) should publish a model notice that employ- 
ers could choose to provide to employees and retirees regarding such things 
as diversification, retirement income needs, and the importance of continuing 
to save. In addition, the Department of Education should come up with a five- 
year plan to enhance financial literacy through incorporating financial edu- 
cation into school curriculums. 

• Increase the start-up credit for small business retirement plans. Under 
current law, small employers are eligible for a tax credit of 50% of the cost 
of starting a new retirement plan, up to a maximum of $500 per year for 
three years. For 2009 and 2010, the 50% should be increased to at least 75% 
and the $500 maximum should be increased to $2,000. It is critical that dur- 
ing this crisis we continue to plan for the future by encouraging more employ- 
ers to adopt plans for their employees. 


Statement of American Federation of State 

The American Federation of State, County and Municipal Employees (AFSCME) 
represents 1.6 million members who provide the vital services that make America 
happen and advocate for prosperity and opportunity for all working families. 
AFSCME members are deeply concerned that national economic outlook continues 
to darken. The American economy has lost 760,000 jobs this year. The national un- 
employment rate of 6.1% is at a five-year high and is projected to significantly wors- 
en in the coming months. Foreclosure signs continue to spread across neighbor- 
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hoods. The repeated nosedives of the stock market have threatened to lay waste to 
worker and retiree savings and retirement accounts. The continued downward spiral 
of the economy has caused state revenues to fall hard and fast, causing a fiscal cri- 
sis of major proportions. Nearly three out of four states are in fiscal stress. And 
state deficits threaten a broad range of vital services — health care, education, child 
care, job training, and public safety — which help maintain the fabric of our commu- 
nities. 

To begin to change the direction of our economy Congress must develop and pass 
a comprehensive economic recovery package that addresses the mounting economic 
challenges facing working families and the urgent fiscal distress confronting state 
and local governments. Such a package should include direct and immediate state 
fiscal relief, unemployment benefits for those looking for work and strengthening of 
the unemployment insurance system, investments in job creation and infrastructure, 
and an increase in food stamp assistance to help maintain a basic standard of living 
for those struggling to feed their families. 

This statement will focus on two key components of a needed economic recovery 
package, state fiscal relief and modernizing the unemployment insurance system. 

State Fiscal Relief 

According to the Center on Budget and Policy Priorities, 29 states closed budget 
shortfalls of at least $48 billion in fiscal year 2009. Since the enactment of the 2009 
state budgets, revenues have dropped sharply already causing 22 states to have 
new, mid-year deficits totaling more than $11 billion. States are exhausting their 
“rainy day funds” and other reserves dedicated for weakened fiscal times. The ex- 
pected continuing deterioration of tax revenues, rising unemployment and declining 
property values is a toxic combination for state budgets. With worsening economic 
conditions, states are projected to have budget gaps in 2010 in the $100 billion 
range. And unlike the Federal Government, states must balance their budgets each 
year, requiring service cuts or tax increases — actions which may further exacerbate 
the current recession. 

During the last economic downturn in 2003, Congress provided states with a com- 
bination of a temporary increase in the percentage of the Federal Medicaid reim- 
bursement rate and emergency block grant funding. The short-term increase in the 
Federal Medical Assistance Percentage (FMAP) and flexible grants proved to be an 
effective form of state fiscal relief. It helped stave off additional cuts to health care 
and other vital services and in fact helped stimulate the economy. 

Due to declining state economies, our Medicaid system — which is a Federal-state 
partnership — is experiencing particularly corrosive pressures. Even before the reces- 
sion, the effect of rising Medicaid costs has had devastating consequences for state 
budgets. Moreover, the growing strain of the rising number of uninsured Americans 
seeking Medicaid assistance adversely affects other important public services. States 
have not been able to adequately invest in education or meet basic infrastructure 
needs because of rising Medicaid costs. 

The demand for Medicaid increases during an economic downturn as people lose 
their employer-sponsored health coverage, or because their declining wages push 
them into poverty. New York, for example, has seen applications for Medicaid rise 
30 percent between December 2007 and April 2008 as a result of increased unem- 
ployment. A recent analysis by the Kaiser Commission on Medicaid and the Unin- 
sured projects that a one percent rise in our nation’s unemployment rate — which 
has already occurred — will translate into increased Medicaid and SCHIP enrollment 
of approximately one million and will result in another 1.1 million Americans be- 
coming uninsured. This will result in a three to four percent drop in state revenues 
and in increased health care spending of at least $3.4 billion. 

An analysis by Mark Zandi, chief economist of Moody’s Economy.com, dem- 
onstrates that of all the options available to Congress, state fiscal relief through 
general aid or a temporary increase in the Medicaid matching rate to state govern- 
ments generates one of the greatest economic returns. Specifically, every $1.00 in- 
crease in spending for general aid to state governments will generate $1.36 in in- 
creased real gross domestic product (GDP). Zandi has called aid to states a potent 
stimulus. Similarly, earlier this year, the Joint Economic Committee concluded that 
increasing the Federal medical assistance percentage (FMAP) is one course of action 
to alleviate increased fiscal demands on states because it would “help buffer the im- 
pact of the economic slowdown to preserve Medicaid coverage as people lose their 
jobs and health insurance, as was done during the last economic downturn.” 

When states cut Medicaid and other public services to balance their budgets, it 
hurts individuals, communities and the economy. An analysis of the Medicaid cuts 
made in Oregon during the 2003 recession found that more than 50,000 low-income 
adults lost health care coverage which, in turn, spurred a $253 million increase in 
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uncompensated care for Oregon’s hospitals because of increased use of emergency 
rooms and hospitalizations. 

An economic recovery package that provides state fiscal relief through a tem- 
porary increase in the Federal share for Medicaid and flexible grants could make 
a real difference in the lives of millions of average Americans. It could help stabilize 
state budgets, forestalling deep and damaging cuts to health care and other vital 
public services. It could help avert state actions that would undermine the stability 
of the health care sector which is important to the economic health of many commu- 
nities. 

In addition to helping to avert state cuts in Medicaid and other public services, 
AFSCME urges Congress to impose a moratorium on Federal cuts in Medicaid reim- 
bursement for outpatient hospital services. Shifting Federal Medicaid costs onto 
states through a regulation on outpatient hospital clinics is harmful to beneficiaries, 
state budgets and providers. 

Unemployment Insurance System Improvements 

Our national unemployment insurance system was established during the Great 
Depression in response to another major economic crisis. It was designed to mitigate 
economic hardship for jobless workers and their families and to help stabilize the 
economy during periods of economic downturns. 

Today, there is more need than ever for a strong unemployment insurance pro- 
gram. Unemployment is accelerating, and long-term joblessness is growing. Since 
Congress passed the Emergency Unemployment Compensation (EUC) program in 
June, national unemployment has jumped from 5.5% to 6.1% and from 8.5 million 
jobless workers to 9.5 million. The number of long-term unemployed workers (those 
unemployed for more than 26 weeks) rose by 450,000 between May and September 
to more than two million workers, while the number of states with unemployment 
rates over 6% more than doubled from 7 to 18 states. According to some projections, 
the national unemployment rate could exceed 8% next year. 

Congress should act now to strengthen the EUC program and the underlying Fed- 
eral-state system in order to provide greater assistance to American families and 
a greater stabilizing effect on the economy. 

Unemployed workers who began collecting the 13 weeks of Federal unemployment 
benefits under the EUC program in July started running out of those benefits on 
October 5. According to estimates by the National Employment Law Project (NELP), 
775,000 workers ran out of EUC benefits in early October. Absent congressional ac- 
tion, that total will rise to 1.1 million workers by the end of December. 

Shortly before the congressional recess, the House of Representatives approved 
legislation to strengthen the EUC program as part of its economic stimulus package. 
The legislation, sponsored by Chairman Rangel and Representative McDermott, 
would provide 20 weeks of F ederal extended benefits for unemployed workers in all 
states and an additional 13 weeks of benefits for workers in states with unemploy- 
ment rates exceeding 6 percent. AFSCME strongly supports the House bill and 
urges continued efforts to adopt these provisions. 

Earlier this year, the House of Representatives also passed important and long- 
overdue legislation to modernize the unemployment insurance program. Outdated 
state policies have limited the stimulative effect of the program. Currently only 
about 36% of jobless workers receive unemployment benefits — far fewer than in the 
1950’s. Most significantly affected by these outdated policies are women, part-time 
and low- wage workers who are twice as likely to become unemployed as higher wage 
workers but only one-third as likely to receive unemployment benefits. 

The Unemployment Insurance Modernization Act would provide financial incen- 
tives to states that adopt measures to enable these workers to qualify for unemploy- 
ment benefits, and it provides $500 million to the states to address a severe under- 
funding crisis in the state agency operations. If fully implemented, it will result in 
an additional 500,000 workers qualifying for unemployment benefits and a substan- 
tial improvement in the ability of states to process benefits accurately and in a time- 
ly fashion. AFSCME believes this legislation should be part of the upcoming eco- 
nomic recovery package. 

Conclusion 

Since Congress passed a stimulus plan in February, the economy has deteriorated 
significantly causing tremendous upheaval in the lives of millions of working class 
Americans. Congress must act again to change the direction of our economy. As an 
initial step, Congress must develop and pass a comprehensive economic recovery 
package that addresses the mounting economic challenges facing working families 
and the urgent fiscal distress confronting state and local governments. Such a pack- 
age should include direct and immediate state fiscal relief, unemployment benefits 
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for those looking for work and a revitalized unemployment insurance system, invest- 
ments in job creation and infrastructure, and an increase in food stamp assistance 
to help maintain a basic standard of living for those struggling to feed their fami- 
lies. 


Statement of American Prepaid Legal Services Institute 

I am Joan Beranbaum, President of the American Prepaid Legal Services Insti- 
tute. The American Prepaid Legal Services Institute (API) is a professional trade 
organization representing the legal services plan industry. Headquartered in Chi- 
cago, API is affiliated with the American Bar Association. Our membership includes 
the administrators, sponsors and provider attorneys for the largest and most devel- 
oped legal services plans in the nation. The API is looked upon nationally as the 
primary voice for the legal services plan industry. 

I offer this written testimony in support of employer-paid group legal services for 
working families. Employer-paid group legal services provide a vital safety net for 
lower and middle-income working families. 

The hearing deals with the unique new set of economic challenges facing Amer- 
ican families today. Committee Chairman Rangel noted in calling the hearing that 
“This hearing will examine the growing challenges facing working families ... to 
determine how we can best restore economic security throughout our nation.” 

One effective and inexpensive way to provide relief for working families should 
be the restoration of the tax exempt status of Employer-Paid Group Legal Services. 
This is targeted tax relief that works two ways: 

• It reduces the tax burden on working families and businesses 

• It seeks to provide preventive legal services in the face of calamitous events 
that without legal assistance can quickly snowball into disaster 

For example, one of the economic challenges facing working families is surviving 
in an increasingly complex financial environment. Currently working families are in 
an extremely precarious economic position. A perfect storm of adjustable rate mort- 
gage increases, credit card interest rate increases, pension losses, layoffs and cut- 
backs have put many families on the edge of economic collapse. Many working fami- 
lies are living paycheck to paycheck with very little cushion in the event of illness 
or injury. 

In New York City, our plan, DC37, serves thousands of workers, our foreclosure 
unit has seen an increase of over 70% in their caseload in the past 12 months, with 
no end in sight. 

In one recent case handled by my office, we represented a hospital worker mar- 
ried to a security guard, each earning about 35,000 a year. When her husband lost 
his job, they were no longer able to meet their mortgage payments. They had an 
adjustable rate mortgage with a rate of 7.9%%, which was about to adjust to 9%. 
They were 12 months behind on their mortgage and about to go into foreclosure 
when they sought our assistance. We were able to renegotiate the mortgage so that 
their new rate was a fixed rate of 6.35% with the arrears rolled over into the new 
mortgage. The husband is now working again as a security guard and the family 
is able to meet their mortgage obligations. 

Group legal plans can help working Americans before they are in financial dis- 
tress. Plans provide preventative assistance with mortgage and refinancing docu- 
ment review, as well as advice on sub-prime loans and exotic financing instruments. 
Thousands of members were probably spared disaster by meeting with their group 
legal plan lawyers before closing. Millions more could benefit from group legal plans 
to help them understand the economics of their mortgages to avoid entering into 
transactions likely to result in future defaults. 

If a default has occurred, plan lawyers will review the documents for compliance 
with existing laws and advise on workouts that allow reinstatement of the mort- 
gages. The result is not only saving the family’s place to live, but safeguarding the 
family’s primary investment. 

Group legal plans also provide employees with low or no-cost basic legal services, 
including assistance with the preparation of a will, probate, and domestic relations 
issues, such as child support collection. Most plans also cover: 

• Addressing financial management and investment issues in the face of a de- 
creased income 

• Anticipating the need for long term care, as well as Medicare and Medicaid 
issues 
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• Informing medical professionals on how they want to be treated in the event 
of a serious illness or a life threatening accident 

• Instructing family members on how they want their property handled in the 
event of incapacitating illness or accident 

• Educating clients on how to avoid identity theft and what steps to take if a cli- 
ent is a victim of this crime 

Yet now, when the need is at its greatest, fewer Americans have access to inex- 
pensive, preventative legal assistance. Since the loss of the benefit’s tax-preferred 
status in 1992, existing plans have been forced to cut back and few new plans have 
been added. 

Bills have been offered in the past several Congresses, including this year’s bill, 
HR 1840, introduced by Congressmen Stark and Camp and co-sponsored by 40 
members of Congress, 15 of whom are on the Ways and Means Committee. The 
identical Senate version of the bill, S 1130, has similar bi-partisan support on the 
Finance Committee. Throughout the 110th Congress, language to reinstate Section 
120 have been included or offered as amendments in 6 pieces of legislation in the 
House and Senate, demonstrating the strong bi-partisan support of the provision. 1 
Section 120 passed the House as part of an earlier version of H.R. 6049 that failed 
in the Senate. Now is the time to reinstate Section 120. 

Reinstatement of the benefit’s tax preference will provide direct and immediate 
tax relief to employees. When this exclusion expired, it triggered a tax increase for 
millions of working Americans whose employers contribute to such plans. Currently 
more than 2 million working families with legal plans offered by such national com- 
panies as Caterpillar, J.I.Case, Mack Truck, John Deere, Ford Motor Company, 
General Motors. Businesses large and small will gain direct and immediate tax re- 
lief. Employers must pay an additional 7.65 percent of every dollar devoted to a 
legal plan as part of its payroll tax. 

Encouraging this benefit is also an efficient and low cost way of offering economic 
protection and education to middle class working families. Employers can provide 
a substantial legal service benefit to participants at a fraction of what medical and 
other benefit plans cost. For an average employer contribution of less than $150 an- 
nually, employees and retirees are able to take advantage of a wide range of legal 
services often worth hundreds and even thousands of dollars, which otherwise would 
be well beyond their means. 

Across the country other organizations have recognized the importance of group 
legal services to assist working Americans. I have attached a Resolution passed by 
the National Association of Attorneys General supporting Group and Prepaid Legal 
Services as an important part of continuing access to justice. In August, the Oregon 
State Bar identified group legal services as a vital component of access to the justice 
system for persons of moderate means. The Center for Responsible Lending, in a 
recent presentation on the sub-prime mortgage crisis, called for increased account- 
ability in the mortgage industry, stronger anti-predatory lending laws and increased 
funding for legal services. Belatedly, Congress has seen to the first two rec- 
ommendations, now is the time to enact the third. The group legal services industry 
already exists and can serve millions more, by creating the incentive for business 
to offer the benefit. Low cost and efficient, group legal services can help prevent 
legal problems that result in foreclosure and bankruptcy. 

Just as employers are seeing the benefits of medical insurance wellness coverage 
to keep their employees healthy and productive (and their own costs down), preven- 
tive legal services help ensure the financial and legal well-being of America’s work- 
ers and their families. 


1 H.R. 6049, Energy and Tax Extenders Act of 2008 (reinstatement of the pre-tax status of 
group/prepaid legal services benefits); S. 3098, Alternative Minimum Tax and Extenders Tax Re- 
lief Act of 2008 (reinstatement of the pre-tax status of group/prepaid legal services benefits); S. 
3125, Energy Independence and Tax Relief Act of 2008 (reinstatement of the pre-tax status of 
group/prepaid legal services benefits); S. 3335, Jobs, Energy, Families, and Disaster Relief Act 
of 2008 (reinstatement of the pre-tax status of group/prepaid legal services benefits 
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In conclusion, reinstating Section 120 would repeal a tax increase on middle class 
Americans and businesses and restore equity to the tax treatment of this benefit. 
We strongly support the inclusion of Section 120 in any legislative package address- 
ing the economic problems of working families, especially the Second Stimulus pack- 
age now under consideration. 

Respectfully, 

Joan Beranbaum 
President, API 


Chairman Rangel, Ranking Member McCrery and Members of the House Committee 
on Ways and Means: 

Thank you for the opportunity to submit testimony for this hearing on Economic 
Recovery, Job Creation and Investment in America. My name is Noel Thompson, 
President of the American Public Works Association (APWA). I submit this state- 
ment today on behalf of the more than 29,500 public works professionals who are 
members of APWA, including nearly 2,000 cities, counties, special districts and 
other public agencies who are members. 

As you move forward, we urge you to include a robust investment in job-gener- 
ating public infrastructure projects in any economic recovery proposals considered 
by Congress. The investment will serve as a much-needed catalyst for economic re- 
covery and job creation in local communities and provide resources to reverse years 
of deferred maintenance and improvement that have cost Main Street jobs and eco- 
nomic opportunity. 

APWA is an organization dedicated to providing public works infrastructure and 
services to millions of people in rural and urban communities, both small and large. 
Working in the public interest, APWA members design, build, operate and maintain 
transportation, water supply and wastewater treatment systems, waste and refuse 
disposal systems, public buildings and grounds, and other structures and facilities 
essential to the economy and the American way of life. 

Our nation’s current economic crisis requires a new fiscal policy that injects much 
needed investment at the local level. I urge you to consider a sound, robust Federal 
investment program that directs funding to urgently needed “shovel-ready” infra- 
structure projects. An economic recovery package so designed will produce timely 
and effective results, while at the same time laying a solid physical foundation for 
America’s future economic vitality. 

We welcome and commend the recent attention you have given to issues affecting 
‘Main Street’ America. With our nation confronting the greatest economic crisis in 
decades, local governments — those responsible for the improvement and repair of 
America’s ‘Main Streets’ — are finding it increasingly difficult to secure the necessary 
funding to repair and rebuild aging and deteriorating critical infrastructure in their 
communities. Because of the severe problems in the domestic and global financial 
markets, local governments are finding it increasingly difficult to access the capital 
they need to finance these important infrastructure projects. Moreover, shrinking 
state and local tax revenues are further constraining local budgets and will continue 
to do so in the near term. Despite increasing local commitments, the scale and the 
breadth of the nation’s infrastructure needs are such that increased Federal commit- 
ments are both urgent and necessary to support Main Street’s future economic re- 
covery and growth. 

State and local governments have billions of dollars of backlogged infrastructure 
projects that are ready to go but lack immediate funding. An increased Federal in- 
vestment will put people to work, generate orders for supplies and equipment and 
make improvements to key infrastructure assets that will continue to sustain eco- 
nomic growth in our communities for years to come. Targeting projects that have 
been approved, yet remain unfunded, such as road resurfacing, bridge repair, water 
treatment facility upgrades and pipe repairs, will create jobs, generate immediate 
economic activity and spur a multiplier effect. 

As local governments struggle to find the resources to pay for essential commu- 
nity infrastructure projects (water, sewer, and transportation), billions of dollars of 
backlogged “shovel-ready” projects remain delayed because of funding shortfalls. For 
instance, APWA recently conducted a survey of over 8000 members and identified 
approximately 3600 “ready to go” projects with a cost of over $15 billion. The total 
number and cost of unfunded, ready to go local projects is surely greater, as the re- 
sults represent a sample of our membership. Survey respondents identified road 
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widening, paving, traffic light and signal repair work, highway intersection improve- 
ments, storm drain pipe realignments, pumping station improvements, sewer line 
replacements, treatment plant upgrades, water valve replacement, pedestrian un- 
derpass safety improvements and basic sidewalk repair projects that are ready to 
proceed except for the lack of necessary funding. A stimulus proposal that provides 
this critical funding will put people to work and lay a solid physical foundation for 
America’s economic competitiveness. 

A recovery plan that targets already approved yet unfunded projects will produce 
timely and effective results by generating jobs and orders for supplies and equip- 
ment, while making necessary and long overdue improvements to key infrastructure 
assets. Federal investment in these types of projects would generate approximately 
565,000 jobs, spark new business orders, while simultaneously laying a sound phys- 
ical foundation for America’s future economic vitality. 

Investment in public infrastructure projects is a proven way to boost the economy. 
Data show that every $1 billion invested in transportation, for example, generates 
an estimated 34,700 good paying jobs and up to $6 billion in additional gross domes- 
tic product. Increased investments in water and sewer projects are equally relevant. 
However, public infrastructure investment as a share of gross domestic product has 
steadily decreased for decades. A reversal of this trend can provide economic stim- 
ulus and build the foundation for long-term economic growth and sustainability. 

Such investment will also help repair and improve the nation’s deteriorating in- 
frastructure, thereby improving safety, efficiency and economic competitiveness. 
Without a strong public infrastructure backbone, the nation’s economy, local govern- 
ments and Main Streets across the country will not have the capacity to support 
the movement of goods and services needed to revitalize communities and ultimately 
the economy. Addressing the financial challenges of local governments is just as im- 
portant as addressing the challenges faced by the national financial institutions and 
Wall Street. As Government spending is increased, it creates ripple benefits through 
the entire economy. According to Mark Zandi from Moody’s Economy.com, each dol- 
lar of infrastructure spending could provide a $1.59 boost to the economy, while 
each dollar of refundable tax rebates only boosts Gross Domestic Product by about 
$1.26. 

Tackling long-standing infrastructure needs would lower transportation costs and 
benefit water quality and the environment and ultimately add a much needed boost 
to the flagging economy. 

The decades of chronic underinvestment in our nation’s public infrastructure are 
jeopardizing public safety, our economic competitiveness and environmental quality. 
The nation cannot remain economically competitive with the rest of the world if our 
transportation systems are inadequate, our bridges are crumbling and our water 
systems are leaking and in need of repair and maintenance. Currently, local govern- 
ments pay for over 95% of the investment in water infrastructure, and the Federal 
share continues to be cut while the U.S. Environmental Protection Agency routinely 
upgrades water quality standards imposing additional unfunded mandates on al- 
ready strained local budgets. 

Despite the best of efforts of local government officials, the nation’s infrastructure 
gap continues to grow while local budgets are faced with numerous competing 
needs. Our clean water infrastructure investment needs exceed $400 billion. As a 
nation, we currently invest less than 40 percent of the $225 billion to $340 billion 
the National Surface Transportation Policy and Revenue Study Commission found 
is needed annually to bring of our surface transportation network (roads, bridges, 
public transportation, freight rail and intercity passenger rail) into good repair. The 
result of this underinvestment is diminished public health and safety and reduced 
productivity and competitiveness. 

A recovery plan that targets already approved yet unfunded projects will produce 
timely and effective results by generating jobs and orders for supplies and equip- 
ment, while making necessary and long overdue improvements to key infrastructure 
assets. Federal investment in these types of projects would generate 
approximately565,000 jobs (more than twice the 240,000 jobs lost in October), spark 
new business orders, while simultaneously laying a sound physical foundation for 
America’s future economic vitality. 

Such investment will also help repair and improve the nation’s deteriorating in- 
frastructure, thereby improving safety, efficiency and economic competitiveness. 
Without a strong public infrastructure backbone, the nation’s economy, local govern- 
ments and Main Streets across the country will not have the capacity to support 
the movement of goods and services needed to revitalize communities and ultimately 
the economy. Addressing the financial challenges of local governments is just as im- 
portant as addressing the challenges faced by the national financial institutions and 
Wall Street. 
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Infrastructure investment contributes to economic productivity by expanding eco- 
nomic growth of the locality, region, state and nation as a whole. For example, a 
new highway allows for increased transportation of people, goods and services. More 
importantly, such investment does more by creating opportunities for new busi- 
nesses to locate near the new road, providing additional jobs and output. Similarly, 
infrastructure investment also contributes to economic growth through expenditures 
associated with purchasing, installing, operating and maintaining the infrastructure 
itself. Additionally, strategic public investments in the economic backbone of the na- 
tion’s economy — transportation, water and sewer systems — will spur the economy in 
the short-run and increase the long-term economic growth. The sooner these invest- 
ments are made, the sooner Main Street can start reaping the rewards. 

Mr. Chairman, thank you for holding this hearing. We are especially grateful to 
you and Committee members for the opportunity to submit this statement. APWA 
stands ready to assist you and the Committee as we move forward toward economic 
recovery. 


Statement of American Seafaring and Longshore Labor Unions and 
U.S.-Flag Shipping Organizations 

We are writing on behalf of the undersigned American seafaring and longshore 
labor unions and U.S.-flag shipping organizations to ask your support for a proposal 
to amend the Internal Revenue Code of 1986 to exempt the waterborne transpor- 
tation of domestic and Great Lakes non-bulk cargo from the Harbor Maintenance 
Tax (HMT). 

As applied today, the HMT is imposed on cargo entering a U.S. port from an over- 
seas market. However, if that same cargo were to be transferred to another vessel 
for transportation along our coasts to another American port, this same cargo would 
be taxed again under the HMT. Most importantly, this dual or multiple taxation of 
cargo under the HMT only applies to waterborne transportation; it does not apply 
to cargo moving domestically by truck or rail. Since the payment of the HMT is the 
responsibility of the shipper of the cargo, the multiple taxation of waterborne cargo 
under the HMT discourages shippers from considering the use of vessels and, con- 
sequently, has impeded the development of a U.S. marine highway system. 

The American maritime labor and U.S.-flag shipping organizations we represent 
believe very strongly that the establishment of a short sea shipping industry is in 
the national interest and should be encouraged and supported by our Government. 
The utilization of commercial vessels for the carriage of cargo along our coasts will 
be a cost-effective, efficient, and environmentally-sound way to supplement and com- 
plement the rail and truck traffic that is already pushed to capacity in most major 
transportation corridors. A short sea shipping transportation network will offer 
shippers an additional means to transport the ever-increasing volumes of imported 
cargo expected to move in interstate commerce between American ports in the com- 
ing years. Most importantly, by moving this cargo by ship, we will not be adding 
to the congestion that plagues our nation’s surface transportation systems. 

We would note that Congressman Elijah Cummings has introduced legislation, 
HR 1499, to achieve this goal and, according to Congressman Cummings, the Con- 
gressional Budget Office estimates that HR 1499 will reduce revenues by approxi- 
mately $12 million over ten years. 

We would greatly appreciate your willingness to support this extremely important 
proposal and to include it as part of the economic stimulus legislation to be consid- 
ered by Congress prior to adjournment this year. As we have stated, we strongly 
believe that this much-needed and long overdo change in America’s tax law will ease 
landside congestion, increase the use of environmentally and economically efficient 
merchant vessels, and create new seafaring, longshore and shipbuilding employment 
opportunities for American maritime workers. 

We ask that this letter be included as part of your Committee’s hearing record 
on economic stimulus legislation. 


Thomas Bethel, President, American Maritime Officers 

Timothy Brown, President, International Organization of Masters, Mates & Pilots 

James Henry, President, Transportation Institute 

Richard Hughes, President, International Longshoreman’s Association 
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Don Keefe, President, Marine Engineers’ Beneficial Association 
Gunnar Lundeberg, President, Sailors’ Union of the Pacific 
Karen Myers, Legislative Director, American Maritime Officers Service 
C. James Patti, President, Maritime Institute for Research and Industrial Develop- 
ment 

Anthony Poplawski, President, Marine Firemen’s Union 

Matthew Dwyer, Legislative Representative, American Maritime Congress 

Michael Sacco, President, Seafarers International Union 


Statement of Associated General Contractors of America 

The Associated General Contractors of America (AGC) is the largest and oldest 
national construction trade association in the United States. AGC represents more 
than 33,000 firms, including 7,500 of America’s leading general contractors, and 
over 12,500 specialty-contracting firms. More than 13,000 service providers and sup- 
pliers are associated with AGC through a nationwide network of chapters. Visit the 
AGC Web site at www.agc.org. 

THE ASSOCIATED GENERAL CONTRACTORS OF AMERICA 

The Associated General Contractors of America (AGC) is submitting these com- 
ments for the record of the hearing on “Economic Recovery, Job Creation, and In- 
vestment in America.” AGC would like to express its appreciation to the Committee 
for conducting this important hearing. AGC believes that investing in America’s in- 
frastructure will create jobs and lead to economic recovery. 

The AGC is the largest and oldest national construction trade association in the 
United States. AGC represents more than 33,000 firms, including 7,500 of America’s 
leading general contractors, and over 12,500 specialty-contracting firms. Over 
13,000 service providers and suppliers are associated with AGC through a nation- 
wide network of chapters. AGC contractors are engaged in the construction of the 
nation’s commercial buildings, shopping centers, factories, warehouses, highways, 
bridges, tunnels, airports, waterworks facilities, waste treatment facilities, dams, 
water conservation projects, defense facilities, multi-family housing projects, site 
preparation/utilities installation for housing development, and more. 

AGC urges this Committee to recommend to the full House economic stimulus ac- 
tivities that would have an immediate positive impact on economic activity. Specifi- 
cally, AGC strongly encourages the Committee to make recommendations on provi- 
sions that would immediately boost construction activity. The construction industry 
employs more than 7 million people and represents more than $1 trillion annually 
in economic activity, including $500 billion in materials and $36 billion in new 
equipment. There is excess capacity throughout the construction industry. With ad- 
ditional investment, the industry will create jobs, contribute to economic recovery, 
and build a world class infrastructure to improve the nation’s overall quality of life. 

State of the Economy 

When budgets are tight, private and public investment at all levels is cut. At the 
state and local level, budgets have declined significantly because of the decline in 
incomes, sales, and home values, resulting in lower personal and corporate income, 
sales, and property tax collections. The recent financial crisis has also hampered the 
ability of state and local governments and public agencies to borrow short term, de- 
laying or eliminating various infrastructure improvement projects. According to Mu- 
nicipal Market Advisors, a consulting firm that specializes in municipal bonds, $100 
billion of new infrastructure projects have been delayed because of the constricted 
credit markets. In addition, volatility in construction materials prices, driven by in- 
flation, has reduced the purchasing power of public works dollars. As a result, fewer 
contracts are going out to bid, which means less work for contractors and fewer jobs 
for their employees. 

Construction Inflation Data 

Construction materials continue to drive up the cost of our product. AGC’s eco- 
nomic research shows that the Producer Price Index (PPI) for construction rose 45 
percent from December 2003 to September 2008. This compares to a 19 percent in- 
crease in the Consumer Price Index (CPI). Indexes for highway and street construc- 
tion and other heavy construction — activities under the jurisdiction of this Com- 
mittee — are more dramatic. They rose 76 percent and 60 percent, respectively, over 
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the same period. The PPI reflects the increase in the cost of basic building materials 
including steel, cement, asphalt, aggregate, and other materials. Diesel fuel price in- 
creases also impact this cost as construction activity is energy intensive. Recent dra- 
matic drops in the price of oil and scrap steel have barely been reflected so far in 
the cost of asphalt, concrete, rebar or steel for bridges. 

Impact on Employment 

The impact of fewer contracts being bid is reflected in increasing nationwide un- 
employment numbers. Heavy and civil engineering construction employment peaked 
in June 2007 and has steadily decreased over the past 16 months. There was more 
than a 6 percent decrease in these jobs over that period, which equates to 62,000 
construction employees. Swift enactment of an infrastructure spending package 
would enable these skilled workers to be rehired promptly. 

AGC’s Chief Economist is projecting a decline of as much as 9 percent in non-resi- 
dential construction activity in 2009, which is in line with the 10 percent decline 
projected by McGraw-Hill Construction economists. Moreover, AGC’s economist re- 
ports that an additional loss of 10-15 percent nationwide is possible if the economy 
does not turn around. That could add another 100,000 or more lost jobs to the 
62,000 lost over the last 16 months. 

Broader Economic Impact 

This decline in the construction market also has broader implications for the econ- 
omy — for equipment manufacturers, materials suppliers, and so on. AGC member 
companies have been forced shelve or trim down plans for expansion and reduce 
their usual annual investment in equipment. Companies have already canceled 
some planned purchases for next year and are putting many others on hold until 
they see what funding is going to be available for new work. In fact, the Census 
Bureau reported on November 4 that factory orders fell 2.5 percent, seasonally ad- 
justed, in September and 4.3 percent in August. This suggests that economic uncer- 
tainty is causing businesses to refrain from making new purchases. 

Leading Economists Support Infrastructure Investment 

An infusion of Federal infrastructure funding would have a direct stimulus effect 
by putting more contractors and their employees back to work and many leading 
economists agree that infrastructure investment does have a powerful stimulating 
effect on the U.S. economy. 

Mark Zandi, Chief Economist for Moody’s Economy.com has found that the “boost 
to GDP from a dollar spent on building new bridges and schools is estimated to be 
a large $1.59.” He argues that “if infrastructure projects can be identified that could 
be started quickly then this could prove to be an efficacious form of fiscal stimulus.” 

Lawrence Summers, former Secretary of the Treasury, further argues that “there 
is reason to believe today that a significant amount of stimulus can be delivered 
with reasonable rapidity ... If one looks at the several hundred million dollar in- 
frastructure commitment that was made after the bridge collapse in Minneapolis 
about a year ago, 86 percent of the money had not just been obligated, but had been 
spent within a 9 month interval. The sense that there is a backlog that can be 
moved rapidly is reinforced by the extensive anecdotal evidence of projects [that] 
have been slowed partially through the process of construction, or that are ready 
to let, but have been held back for budget reasons ...” 

As these economists have stated, there are stimulative effects attributable to in- 
frastructure investment. To maximize the speed with which the money is sent into 
the economy, funds should be directed through existing successful Federal infra- 
structure investment programs. 

Economic Stimulus Legislation — Ways and Means Committee Recommenda- 
tions 

AGC greatly appreciates the action taken by the House in September in passing 
H.R. 7110, which would provide additional supplemental appropriations for a num- 
ber of major Federal construction programs to stimulate economic recovery through 
infrastructure investment and direct and indirect job creation. AGC strongly sup- 
ports this additional investment and urges the Congress to reconsider this or other 
similar legislation as soon as possible in the upcoming weeks. 

In addition to a substantial infrastructure investment component, AGC rec- 
ommends the Committee consider the following tax provisions that would have a 
positive impact on construction industry and the economy as a whole: 

Depreciation Bonus and Section 179 Expensing Levels 

AGC urges the Committee to extend the Economic Stimulus Act’s capital in- 
vestment incentives, including the depreciation bonus and increased Section 179 
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expensing levels. The Economic Stimulus Act enacted in February 2008 created 
a 50 percent depreciation bonus and increased the amount that small business 
can expense to $250,000. These provisions were designed to incentivize business 
capital investment this year; however, the depreciation bonus expires at the end 
of 2008 and the higher Section 179 levels apply only to 2008 tax years. AGC 
urges Congress to extend these incentives for at least one year. 

A survey of contractors conducted in summer 2008 found that the capital in- 
vestment incentives included in the Economic Stimulus Act have had some posi- 
tive impact on equipment purchasing. Approximately one-third of the survey re- 
spondents said that they purchased equipment in the first half of 2008 to take 
advantage of the depreciation bonus and/or the increased Section 179 expensing 
levels. The reason cited most often by the survey respondents for why their 
companies had not taken advantage of the incentives was that the economic 
slowdown had let to a considerable drop in construction work (and need for ad- 
ditional equipment). That is why increased infrastructure investment, combined 
with targeted tax incentives, is so important. The survey also found that more 
than three-quarters of contractors would be more likely to buy additional equip- 
ment in 2009 if the depreciation bonus and the increased Section 179 expensing 
levels were extended. 

Multi-Employer Pension Plans 

The drop in the value of pension plan assets coupled with the current credit 
crunch has placed defined benefit plan sponsors in an untenable position. At a 
time when companies desperately need cash to keep their businesses afloat, the 
new funding rules require huge, countercyclical contributions to their pension 
plans. Consequently, many companies will divert cash needed for current job re- 
tention, job creation, and needed business investments and instead contribute 
the cash to their pension plans to fund long-term obligations. 

Many AGC members contribute to multi-employer defined benefit plans. AGC 
urges Congress to enact temporary relief designed to moderate the effects of the 
aggressive funding targets contained in the Pension Protection Act. Such relief 
is necessary to avert devastating burdens and job losses arising from massive 
contribution increases and unavoidable benefit reductions that would be re- 
quired to comply with those rules. 

Specifically, AGC urges Congress to consider following three proposals: 

• An optional and temporary “freeze” of the plan’s 2008 zone certification 
(with a special rule for plans with a plan year that begins in the last 
quarter of the year); 

• The use of actuarial value of assets for projecting the plan’s zone status 
in future years; and 

• A five year extension in the remediation periods for both the Funding Im- 
provement Period and Rehabilitation Periods from 10 to 15 years. 

3 Percent Withholding Tax 

Section 511 of P.L. 109-222 requires a 3 percent tax withholding on all Gov- 
ernment payments, which affects all Government contracts as well as other pay- 
ments, such as Medicare, grants, and farm payments. While this requirement 
is not set to go into effect until January 1, 2011, companies, as well as Federal, 
state, and local governments are expending funds starting to prepare for imple- 
mentation now. These are needless preparation expenses, particularly during 
rough economic times, for a requirement that most believe should never have 
been enacted and should be repealed. The Department of Defense, for instance, 
estimated that the costs to comply with the 3 percent withholding requirement 
will be in excess of $17 billion over the first five years, which is far more than 
any estimated revenue gains. Moreover, $17 billion is only a portion of the addi- 
tional costs with which governments and the private sector will be burdened. 
AGC urges Congress to include a repeal of the 3 percent tax withholding law 
in any upcoming stimulus package. 

Concluding Remarks 

AGC members are ready to build, so we can create and sustain jobs throughout 
the country. Construction has always been an engine of economic stimulus and can 
play that role once again. Increases in infrastructure investment can be quickly put 
to work and will have a direct, immediate, and dramatic impact on the economy. 
Moreover, since some construction contracts take many years to complete, invest- 
ments made today will provide economic growth through any prolonged period of 
economic downturn. Most importantly, however, the long-term economic benefits of 
infrastructure investment today should not be overlooked. Through additional in- 
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vestment in infrastructure, our nation would be well positioned to emerge from the 
economic downturn, rebuild our world-class infrastructure system, and ensure our 
continued economic prosperity well into the future. 

At the same time, AGC members would benefit from extending tax incentives to 
purchase more equipment, especially if there is more work, and their businesses 
would benefit from some relief to their pension plan obligations and from the up- 
coming implementation of the 3 percent withholding tax. 

Thank you for this opportunity to comment. AGC looks forward to working with 
the Committee to enact an economic recovery package that will create jobs in the 
construction industry and invest in the nation’s infrastructure. 


Statement of Burnett County Wisconsin Child Support Agency 

On behalf of the Burnett County Wisconsin Child Support Agency and the fami- 
lies we serve, I respectfully ask you to consider the effect of funding cuts made to 
the child support program in the 2004 Deficit Reduction Act when considering a sec- 
ond Economic Stimulus Package and, if possible, to restore funding to this critical 
program. Wisconsin child support agencies alone lost $9 million as a result of the 
2004 Deficit Reduction Act. 

The National child support program is one of the most cost-effective programs in 
the history of this Nation. Child support agencies are the last line of defense for 
the well-being of children and families as the successful collection of child support 
enables families to be self-supporting, reduces the number of families needing public 
assistance and thereby results in lower costs to taxpayers. 

Thank you for your consideration and for your continued commitment to the well- 
being of children and families! 


Statement of Center for Law and Social Policy 

In the past few months, the collapse of financial markets, a credit crunch, and 
tumbling consumer confidence have pushed what was already a weak economy into 
a full-out recession. Economists predict that this recession will be longer and more 
severe than any the United States has faced in recent decades. 1 America needs more 
than another stimulus package aimed at temporarily boosting consumer demand. 
We must shore up our tattered safety net and extend a helping hand to those who 
are most vulnerable in this period of uncertainty and distress. And we must secure 
the American dream by ensuring that all of us have the opportunity to share in the 
benefits of recovery. 

Shoring Up the Safety Net 

• Encourage States to Provide Cash Assistance to Needy Families 

• Expand Food Assistance to Low-Income Individuals and Families 

• Provide Child Care Help to Low-Income Families. 

• Leverage Income for Single-Parent Families by Restoring Child Support En- 
forcement 

• Protect Vulnerable Children from Abuse and Neglect 

• Ensure Adequate Resources to Provide Low-Income Families Health Care 

Securing the American Dream 

• Ensure Access for Low-Income People to Good New Jobs Created Through In- 
frastructure Investments 

• Fund Summer Jobs in Areas with High Youth Unemployment Rates 

• Increase Support for Education and Training During the Downturn 

• Expand Transitional Jobs for Individuals with Barriers to Employment 

Low-Income Workers and Families are Especially Vulnerable in Recession 

Over the past 12 months, the national unemployment rate has climbed by 1.7 per- 
centage points to 6.5 percent, with 10 states plus Washington, D.C., hitting unem- 
ployment rates of 7 percent or higher. In October 2008, 2.8 million more Americans 


1 Jared Bernstein, Testimony Before the House Committee on Ways and Means, October 29, 
2008. http://waysandmeans. house. gov/hearings. asp?formmode=printfriendly&id=7463 
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were unemployed than a year previously. 2 Low-income workers and families are es- 
pecially vulnerable to the challenges of a weak economy. Less-educated workers 
have higher unemployment rates in general, and employers are quick to cut their 
hours, or to lay workers off, when faced with a recession. 3 

Nearly half (44.2 percent) of all households in the lowest income quartile are 
“asset poor,” meaning that they do not have enough savings to allow them to get 
by without income for three months, even at the low level of the Federal poverty 
threshold. 4 Low-income families also have poor access to mainstream financial insti- 
tutions, such as bank loans and credit cards, and the credit crisis is making these 
options even less accessible. When they are able to borrow money, it is often 
through mechanisms such as payday loans and bank overdrafts, with extremely 
high effective interest rates. 5 

Even in good times, basic needs — food, housing, health care, energy, transpor- 
tation, and child care — consume most of low-income workers’ budgets. 6 Low-income 
workers, including many with incomes well above the official poverty line, often find 
themselves deciding which bills can and cannot be paid each month, and relying on 
food banks or other community supports to make up any shortfall. When they expe- 
rience a decline in income due to job loss or reduced hours, lose child support pay- 
ments, or face unexpectedly high costs, there is no fat in their budgets that can be 
sacrificed — they have to cut into the meat. In particular, there is good evidence that 
when faced with unusually high heating bills, poor families are forced to spend less 
on food, sometimes with serious nutritional consequences. 7 

The collapse of the housing market is another source of instability for many low- 
income families, including those who are renters. About one-third of the million-plus 
homes currently in foreclosure are being rented. 8 In many cases, renters only dis- 
cover that the bank is foreclosing on the house they live in when the sheriff shows 
up at their door to evict them. Many of these houses then sit empty for months, 
because the banks do not have the capacity to manage them as rental properties. 

Job loss or eviction can be the trigger that sets off a cascade of negative con- 
sequences for vulnerable children and families. Mayors in many cities are reporting 
increases in family homelessness and requests for shelter. 9 Child abuse and neglect 
are known to increase during times of economic distress. 10 Even for families that 
do not experience such dramatic effects, consequences can include malnutrition and 
higher risk of illness, having to change schools and child care settings, sometimes 
multiple times, increased marital stress and family breakups. 11 

Job loss can also have long-term economic consequences. Few laid-off workers can 
now expect to be rehired to the same job when the economy improves. Displaced 
workers frequently remain unemployed or under-employed for extended periods, and 
only slightly more than half of those who get full-time jobs earn as much or more 


2 Bureau of Labor Statistics http://www.bls.gov/news.release/empsit.nrO.htm. State rates are 
from September 2008, http://www.bls.gov/news.release/laus.nrO.htm 

3 Jim Hines, Hilary Hoynes, and Alan Krueger. “Another Look at Whether a Rising Tide Lifts 
All Boats,” The Roaring Nineties: Can Full Employment Be Sustained?, Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, 2001. Between 1981 and 2006 workers with the lowest education levels, especially high 
school dropouts, have lost jobs at higher rates than more educated workers. Younger workers 
also face a greater risk of job loss than more-experienced workers, Henry S. Farber. Job Loss 
and the Decline in Job Security in the United States, Working Paper #520, September, 2007. 

4 CFED, Asset Poverty in America, http://www.cfed. org/focus.m?parentid=3i&siteid=2471&id= 
2565 

5 Lynette Rawlings and Kerstin Gentsch, How Households Expect to Cope in a Financial 
Emergency, Opportunity and Ownership Facts #9, The Urban Institute, March 2008. 

6 Randy Albelda and Heather Boushey, Bridging the Gaps : A Picture of How Work Supports 
Work in Ten States, Center for Economy and Policy Research and the Center for the Study of 
Social Policy, October 2007. 

7 Jayanta Bhattacharya, et al., “Heat or Eat? Cold Weather Shocks and Nutrition in Poor 
American Families,” American Journal of Public Health, Vol. 93, No., July 2003. 

8 Associated Press, “Sheriff tells deputies not to help in foreclosures: Illinois lawman too many 
innocent renters are being made homeless,” October 8, 2008. http://www.msnbc.msn.com/id/ 
27090355/ 

9 Wendy Koch, “Homeless Numbers ‘Alarming,’” USA Today, October 22, 2008. http:// 
www.usatoday. com/news/nation/2008-10-2 l-homeless_N.htm 

10 Domarina Oshana and Lori Friedman. Prevention Funding Project: Synthesis of Research on 
Economic Change, Welfare Reform, and Child Maltreatment. Prevent Child Abuse. Arloc Sher- 
man, Wasting America's Future: The Children’s Defense Fund’s Report on the Cost of Child Pov- 
erty, Beacon Press, 1994. 

http://member.preventchildabuse.org/site/DocServer/pfp_lit_review.pdf?docID=146 

11 Ariel Kalil, “Unemployment and job displacement: The impact on families and children,” 
Ivey Business Journal, July/August 2004. http://www.iveybusinessjournal.com/view_article.asp 
?intArticle I D=57f) 
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than before. 12 An increasing share of the unemployed remain jobless for extended 
periods — in October 2008, 2.3 million workers, 22 percent of all unemployed work- 
ers, had been out of work for more than six months. 13 Young adults who enter the 
labor force during periods of recession continue to earn less than their counterparts 
who began working during years of growth as many as 10 years later. 14 

Beyond Stimulus: Recommendations for an Inclusive Recovery 

To date, the response to the economic downturn has been primarily focused on 
stimulating aggregate demand, as in the “rebate” checks issued earlier this year. 
Many of the recommendations here will indeed stimulate the economy, by putting 
money in the hands of low-income individuals and families who are likely to spend 
it immediately to meet their urgent needs. Similarly, our recommendations for fiscal 
relief to the states will also prevent states from having to cut spending, layoff work- 
ers, and reduce services. But the need for a recovery package goes beyond stimu- 
lating the broad economy. We must commit to an inclusive recovery that protects 
the vulnerable and provides opportunity for all. 

The Federal Government must play a central role in any recovery effort. First, 
only the Federal Government has the ability to make significant counter-cyclical in- 
vestments. Almost all states are required to balance their budgets each year. When 
the economy is bad, tax revenues fall; without additional Federal investments, 
states are forced to cut services exactly when they are needed the most. Second, 
states vary widely in their capacity and commitment to serving low-income families 
and workers. 15 Federal policy can act as a balancing force, reducing the inequities 
faced by residents in different parts of the country. 

Shoring Up the Safety Net 

The United States is entering this recession with large holes in our core safety 
net programs, which were created in response to the Great Depression. Unemploy- 
ment Insurance only reaches one in three workers who lose their jobs — with low- 
wage and part-time workers only half as likely to receive benefits. In the wake of 
welfare reform, Temporary Assistance for Needy Families only provides cash assist- 
ance to 40 percent of those eligible under state rules — down by half since 1996. Fed- 
eral funding cuts to the child support program are expected to result in a loss of 
$1 billion per year in support payments collected for families, Medicaid, child wel- 
fare, child care; and other programs that serve low-income families are under severe 
pressure due to budget deficits in the states. 

Extend and Modernize Unemployment Insurance 

Despite its weaknesses, Unemployment Insurance (UI) is the first-line response 
to a declining economy. It is a crucial source of temporary financial assistance for 
jobless workers and their families. The need for temporary assistance is growing 
with 2.8 million more American workers unemployed in October than at this time 
last year. 16 

Recommendation: As part of the stimulus package, Congress should approve 
an extension of federally funded extended benefits to workers who exhaust their 
UI benefits. The extension would include seven additional weeks of emergency 
unemployment compensation for workers in all states and another 13 weeks for 
workers in high-unemployment states. This extension is necessary since 800,000 
workers have already exhausted their benefits under the first extension. 17 How- 
ever, an extension of benefits for current recipients is just the first step because 
it will still leave out large numbers of low-wage, part-time, and other workers 
in some states. 

Recommendation: To ensure that low-wage, part-time, and other vulnerable 
workers have access to UI, Congress should immediately pass the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Modernization Act. This legislation provides incentive funding 
to states that count the most recent earnings of workers and extend benefits 


12 Bureau of Labor Statistics, Displaced Workers Summary, August 2008, http://www.bls.gov/ 
news.releaseMisp.nr0.htm 

13 BLS Employment Situation, Table A— 9. http://www.bls.gov/news.release/empsit.t09.htm 

14 Phil Oreopoulos, Till von Wacther, and Andrew Heisz. The Short- and Long-Term Career 
Effects of Graduating in a Recession: Hysteresis and Heterogeneity in the Market for College 
Graduates. National Bureau of Economic Research, 2006. http://www.columbia.edu/%7Evw2112/ 
papers/nberdraftl.pdf. 

15 Thomas Gais, Stretched Net: Spending on the Poor, Rockefeller Institute of Government, 
October 2008. http://www.rockinst.org/observations/gaist/2008-10-stretched_net_spending_on_the 

poor.aspx 

16 Bureau of Labor Statistics http://www.bls.gov/news.release/empsit.nrO.htm 

17 http://www.nelp.Org/page/-/UI/WaysMeansTestimonyOct292008.pdf 
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to part-time workers and others who leave jobs for compelling family reasons. 
Enacting the UIMA now will allow state legislatures to take action to draw 
down the funds when they reconvene. 18 

Encourage States to Provide Cash Assistance to Needy Families 

Historically, many low-income single mothers who did not qualify for Unemploy- 
ment Insurance benefits were able to receive financial support through Aid to Fami- 
lies with Dependent Children (AFDC). However Temporary Assistance for Needy 
Families (TANF), which replaced AFDC in 1996, provides a much more limited safe- 
ty net, leaving millions of children in low-income families without the income assist- 
ance and employment services that TANF can provide. One recent study found that 
only half of former TANF recipients who experienced spells of unemployment lasting 
least three months received benefits from either unemployment insurance or TANF. 

During the 2001 recession, TANF caseloads continued to decline even as poverty 
levels rose significantly. The changes made by the Deficit Reduction Act (DRA) of 
2004 further discourage states from allowing jobless workers to receive assistance 
that can help families meet their most basic needs. The funding and participation 
rate structure both create strong incentives for states to keep their caseloads low 
even when poverty and need are rising. 

Recommendation: Congress should provide additional funding to those states 
that, in the face of rising need, provide more families with basic assistance. 
States that are making good faith efforts to help needy families should receive 
relief from fiscal penalties that will create further holes in their stressed budg- 
ets. Congress should also make other temporary revisions to TANF to reduce 
the incentives created by the work rules and caseload reduction credit to keep 
caseloads low even when need rises, and to allow states to make greater use 
of education and training when the labor market is weak. 

Expand Food Assistance to Low-Income Individuals and Families 

Over the past year, the cost of food has been rising far faster than inflation. Just 
from June to September, the cost of buying the foods in the Thrifty Food Plan has 
increased by 3 percent. 19 This means that the value of Supplemental Nutritional As- 
sistance Program (SNAP; formerly Food Stamp) benefits has fallen behind even be- 
fore the start of the new fiscal year. In addition, many food pantries are themselves 
experiencing shortages. 

Recommendation: A temporary increase in SNAP benefits to current recipi- 
ents will help low-income families afford more food. This is critical, because food 
is a part of the budget that gets squeezed when other living expenses increase 
or income declines. An increase in SNAP benefits is also one of the fastest and 
most effective ways to put additional spending power in the hands of low-in- 
come individuals and families, and thus to stimulate the economy. 

Provide Child Care Help to Low-Income Families 

Families need safe and stable child care in order to find and retain employment, 
yet for many low-income families the cost of child care is a barrier to work. These 
families need help paying for the child care that best meets their needs, yet funding 
for the Child Care and Development Block Grant (CCDBG), which provides child 
care assistance to low-income working families, has been nearly flat since 2002 — 
as the cost of child care has been increasing consistently. In just the period from 
2006 to 2007, the price of full-time center care for young children increased at near- 
ly twice the rate of inflation. In every state, monthly child care fees for two children 
at any age exceed the median rent cost and are nearly as high or even higher than 
the average monthly mortgage payment. 20 Seventeen states have waiting lists for 
child care assistance, as high as 204,063 children in California and 47,603 children 
in Florida. 21 Getting families back to work is a key component in reviving the econ- 
omy, and child care is a key piece of this recovery. 

Recommendation: CCDBG should be increased by $956 million. This will 
allow states to provide funding for child care for more than 164,000 children 
in low-income working families who are suffering from the economic crisis. Con- 


18 For more information about unemployment insurance, see http://www.nelp.org/page/-AJI/ 
WaysMeansTestimonyOct292008.pdf 

19 U.S. Department of Agriculture, Cost of Food at Home , http://www.cnpp.usda.gov/ 
USDAFoodCost-Home.htm. 

20 NACCRRA: Parents and the High Cost of Child Care 2008 Update http://www.naccrra.org/ 
docs/reports/price_report/Price_Report_2008.pdf 
21 NWLC: State Child Care Assistance Policies 2008: Too Little Progress for Children and 
Families 
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gress should signal that these funds ought to be available to low-income fami- 
lies who are working and to those who are involved in education, job training 
and skill building and reemployment activities. 

Leverage Income for Single-Parent Families by Restoring Child Support 
Enforcement 

One in four children in this country participate in the child support program. 
Along with EITC and Food Stamp benefits, child support is one of the main sources 
of income support for low-income working families. Next to earnings, child support 
is the second largest income source for poor, single-mother families that receive it — 
30 percent of the family’s budget. Support payments play a stabilizing role during 
economic downturns, helping families get from paycheck to paycheck and weather 
job losses. Families spend the money very quickly. State data suggest that 97 per- 
cent of child-support funds dispensed to family debit cards are spent down by the 
end of the month. In addition, the child support program is one of the few programs 
that help connect unemployed fathers to jobs. The child support program is cost-effi- 
cient, collecting $4.73 for every public dollar spent. 

A number of states and counties are in the process of laying off child support en- 
forcement staff and cutting back on services, as a result of the 20 percent Federal 
child support enforcement funding cut included in the Deficit Reduction Act of 2004 
(DRA) and state budget cuts. Other states expect to do so in coming months. Accord- 
ing to the Congressional Budget Office, $1 billion in support payments to families 
will go uncollected every year, even if states replace half of the Federal funding cut 
by the DRA. In addition, critical initiatives to help low-income fathers obtain jobs 
will be eliminated or cut back. 

Recommendation: Congress should permanently reverse the 20 percent Fed- 
eral child support enforcement funding cut included in the Deficit Reduction Act 
of 2004 (DRA). In the short run, Congress should include a two-year morato- 
rium on implementing the cuts in an economic recovery package at a cost of 
$1.1 billion per year. 

Protect Vulnerable Children from Abuse and Neglect 

During times of economic distress, child abuse and neglect rates often rise. Pov- 
erty is the single best predictor of child maltreatment. Children living in families 
with incomes below $15,000 annually are 22 times more likely to experience abuse 
or neglect than children living in families with incomes of $30,000 or more. 22 How- 
ever, the vast majority of poor parents do not maltreat their children — consider that 
there were 13 million poor children in 2006 but less than 1 million victims of child 
abuse or neglect that year. 23 While the connection between poverty and maltreat- 
ment is complex, the research suggests a link between job loss — changed economic 
circumstances — and increased rates of abuse and neglect. 24 Families may be forced 
to choose between paying for heat or food or they may lose their homes, if they don’t 
have a safety net to fall back on, the children may experience neglect and end up 
in foster care. The stress that flows from job loss and economic hardship may also 
push parents over the edge so their behavior becomes harsh, even abusive. Thus, 
during times of crisis families need additional supports and services to prevent mal- 
treatment from occurring. Unfortunately, such times are precisely when states cut 
such services to balance their budgets. 

Recommendation: Congress should help the most distressed states provide 
additional prevention and early intervention services, as well as child protection 
services, by increasing the Social Services Block Grant (SSBG). Specifically, 
states which are struggling with significant job loss and unemployment should 
receive additional SSBG funds to provide such services. In addition, Congress 
should increase the funds that go to community-based child abuse prevention 
programs through the Child Abuse Prevention and Treatment Act (CAPTA). 


22 A. Sedlak, and D. Broadhurst, Third National Incidence Study of Child Abuse and Neglect 
(NIS-3) (1996) 

23 New Statistics Reveal No Change in Child Poverty, Columbia University, Mailman School 
of Public Health, National Center for Children in Poverty, August 28, 2007, http://www.nccp.org/ 
media/releases/pdf/release_31.pdf; Child Maltreatment, 2006, U.S. Department of Health and 
Human Services, Administration on Children, Youth and Families, 2008 

24 Domarina Oshana and Lori Friedman. Prevention Funding Project: Synthesis of Research 
on Economic Change, Welfare Reform, and Child Maltreatment. Prevent Child Abuse, http:// 
member. preventchildabuse.org/site/DocServer/pfp_lit_review. pdf?docID= 146 Arloc Sherman, 
Wasting America’s Future: The Children’s Defense Fund’s Report on the Cost of Child Poverty, 
Beacon Press, 1994; Kristen Shook Slack, Jane L. Holl, Marla McDaniel, Joan Yoo and Kerry 
Bolger, Understanding the Risks of Child Neglect: An Exploration of Poverty and Parenting 
Characteristics, Child Maltreatment, 2004, No. 9, 395—408. 
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These community-based organizations play a critical role in delivering preven- 
tion services, but their budgets — often based on charitable donations — are likely 
to suffer during difficult economic times. 

Ensure Adequate Resources to Provide Low-Income Families Health Care 

Health insurance is critical to the well-being of children and families. It is only 
because public health insurance has expanded coverage over the past decade that 
the overall number of uninsured children has fallen, as employers have continued 
to reduce family coverage, and many low-income workers can not afford to buy fam- 
ily coverage even when available. But Medicaid is highly vulnerable to cuts during 
a recession, because its costs naturally rise when individuals lose their jobs and 
health insurance for themselves and their families. Already, 17 states have planned 
cuts that will affect health insurance eligibility or reduce access to health care serv- 
ices for low-income children and families. In the 2001 recession, 1 million people lost 
health insurance because of cutbacks in Medicaid and SCHIP in 34 states before 
Congress provided fiscal relief. 25 

Recommendation: The Federal medical assistance percentage (FMAP) for 
Medicaid should be raised temporarily to ensure that states have sufficient rev- 
enues to continue to provide low-income families and individuals access to crit- 
ical health-care services. 

Securing the American Dream 

American workers and families want a hand-up, not a hand-out. One way to in- 
vest in the future of our country is to build the physical infrastructure — roads and 
bridges, high-speed internet connections and public transportation — that will sup- 
port economic development in the years to come. Another way is to develop the 
human capital infrastructure by investing in education and training, transitional 
jobs and work-study. 

In good times, a major barrier that prevents workers from upgrading their skills 
is what economists call “opportunity cost” — the fact that there are only so many 
hours in a day, and time spent studying is time not spent working or caring for 
their families. When unemployment rises and jobs are scarce, the opportunity cost 
of education falls. It makes sense to increase Funding for workforce and education 
programs so that unemployed and under-employed workers can improve their skills. 

Ensure Access for Low-Income People to Good New Jobs Created Through 
Infrastructure Investments 

Congress is considering investing significant funds in our nation’s infrastructure 
in order to stimulate the economy and create badly needed new jobs in the face of 
growing unemployment. 

Recommendation: Congress should structure this investment to help create 
job opportunities for traditionally underserved populations and to build our 
workforce by dedicating funds to increase access to job training and education. 
Congress should require that at least 15 percent of work hours on infrastruc- 
ture projects receiving Federal funding be performed by veterans, low-income 
individuals, out-of-school youth, homeless individuals, or ex-offenders. To ensure 
that low-income individuals and those with barriers to employment can gain the 
skills necessary to access the new jobs created by Federal investments in infra- 
structure, states should be required to dedicate at least 1 percent of available 
funds for skills development. States should have flexibility to identify and fund 
creative and effective workforce development programs and partnerships, in- 
cluding those run by nonprofit organizations, labor organizations, employers, 
local workforce investment boards, community colleges, and other state and 
local entities. 

Fund Summer Jobs in Areas with High Youth Unemployment 

This summer, even before the latest economic decline, the youth employment rate 
was only 32.7 percent, the lowest in over sixty years. 26 There are 3.8 million 18- 


25 Iris Lav, Testimony before the House Budget Committee, Center on Budget and Policy Pri- 
orities, October 20, 2008, http://www.cbpp.org/10-20-08sfp-testimony.pdf and Nicholas Johnson, 
Elizabeth Hudgins and Jeremy Koulish, Facing Deficits, Many States are Imposing Cuts that 
Hurt Vulnerable Residents, Center on Budget and Policy Priorities, updated October 20, 2008, 
http://www.cbpp.org/3-13-08sfp.htm 

26 The Collapse of the 2008 Summer Teen Job Market: A Record 60 Year Employment Low 
for the Nation’s Teens by Andy Sum, et. al., Center for Labor Market Studies, Northeastern 
University, August 1, 2008 http://www.nyec.org/content/documents/collapse_2008_summer_ 
teenjob_market.pdf 
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to 24-year-olds out of school and out of work. Dollars spent on summer jobs flow 
immediately into the local economy. Just as important, these jobs will be the first 
exposure to the work environment for many youth, and will help them develop ap- 
propriate work skills and behaviors, and provide important community service. 

The Workforce Investment Act of 1998 substantially curtailed the use of Federal 
funding for summer jobs. Nonetheless, each year, communities across the country 
mount summer jobs efforts, although at a substantially reduced level from past 
years, with long waiting lists and thousands of young people turned away. Stimulus 
money directed to those communities with the summer jobs programs in place could 
eliminate waiting lists and ensure that these dollars circulate in the local economies 
throughout the summer. 

Recommendation: Summer jobs for youth should be funded at $1 billion for 
the summer of 2009, with the provision that 30 percent of funds can be spent 
beyond summer months for transitional jobs for out-of-school youth. 27 Providing 
the money now will allow for better planned and managed summer jobs pro- 
grams. 

Increase Support for Education and Training During the Downturn 

Unemployed workers or suddenly under-employed workers could benefit from skill 
development while they are out of work or working reduced hours. Nearly half the 
U.S. workforce has only a high school education or less. Some 25 million workers 
aged 18 to 64 lack a high school diploma or GED, 28 while another 52 million adults 
have no postsecondary education, which is increasingly the doorway to family sus- 
taining employment. 29 Investing in the skills of our workforce is also critical to pre- 
paring our workforce for the jobs of the future, and to rebuilding our economy. 

Recommendation: Congress should provide an additional $1.25 billion in 
funding for programs authorized under the Workforce Investment Act to en- 
hance the nation’s capacity to help unemployed and under-employed people gain 
access to career counseling the skills to compete for family-sustaining jobs. Con- 
gress should also provide an additional $250 million for re-employment services 
targeted to those most likely to exhaust their unemployment benefits. 
Recommendation: An additional $500 million should be provided for adult 
education. Funding should be directed at programs that integrate basic skills, 
English language and occupational training and focus on transition to postsec- 
ondary education and job training in order to ensure that lower-skilled people 
are not left behind in this labor market. 

Recommendation: Congress also should provide $250 million to expand the 
Federal Work-Study program to help financially disadvantaged college students 
earn the funds they need to pay for college and attain a postsecondary creden- 
tial with value in the labor market. This program provides funding for jobs on 
campus, in the community, and in the private sector thereby providing a finan- 
cial stimulus and helping students develop strong work habits and gain expo- 
sure to potential employment opportunities. 

Expand Transitional Jobs for Individuals with Barriers to Employment 

During tough economic times, individuals with barriers to employment are par- 
ticularly hard hit. Transitional Jobs are a successful program model aimed at help- 
ing individuals with barriers to employment enter and succeed in the workforce. 
Transitional Jobs help individuals overcome employment obstacles by using time- 
limited, wage-paying jobs that combine real work, skill development, and supportive 
services, to transition participants successfully into the labor market. Studies have 
shown that transitional jobs programs increase short- and long-term employment 
opportunities for people facing the most significant barriers to employment. More 
than 30 states and numerous localities across the country have implemented transi- 
tional jobs programs for populations with barriers to employment, including TANF 
recipients, homeless individuals, at-risk youth, people being released from prison, 
refugees and immigrants, and disabled individuals. The number of Americans that 
currently face or will face these and other barriers to employment is alarming and 
rising. 


27 National Youth Employment Coalition letter of March 26, 2008 to Senator Kennedy and 
Representative Enzi. http://www.nyec.ore/content/documents/SummerJobsStimulusActMarchO 
8final.pdf 

28 Creating Postsecondary Pathways to Good Jobs for Young High School Dropouts: The Possi- 
bilities and the Challenges by Linda Harris and Evelyn Ganzglass, Center for Law and Social 
Policy, October, 2008. http://www.clasp.org/publications/postsecpathyouth.pdf 

29 Crosley, Adair and Brandon Roberts, Strengthening State Policies to Increase the Education 
and Skills of Low-Wage Workers, Chevy Chase, MD: Working Poor Families Project, 2007. 
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Recommendation: As part of the recovery package, Congress should provide 
$400 million dollars for the development and expansion of Transitional Jobs 
programs. A portion of these funds should be reserved for technical assistance 
for new and existing programs. 

Conclusion 

In his victory speech this week, President-elect Barack Obama called upon Ameri- 
cans to recognize our connections to each other, and our interdependence. He knows 
that we cannot prosper as a nation; we cannot recover from our economic troubles, 
unless all of us share in that prosperity and in that recovery. As he said, “let us 
summon a new spirit of patriotism, of responsibility, where each of us resolves to 
pitch in and work harder and look after not only ourselves but each other.” 

CLASP: Policy Solutions That Work for Low-Income People 

CLASP develops and advocates for policies at the Federal, state and local levels 
that improve the lives of low income people. We focus on policies that strengthen 
families and create pathways to education and work. Through careful research and 
analysis and effective advocacy, we develop and promote new ideas, mobilize others, 
and directly assist governments and advocates to put in place successful strategies 
that deliver results that matter to people across America. 

For more information, please contact Elizabeth Lower-Basch, Senior Policy Ana- 
lyst elowerbasch@clasp.org 


Statement of Chippewa County Child Support Agency 

ECONOMIC SECURITY AND ECONOMIC STIMULUS LEGISLATION 

Wisconsin Child Support Agencies and more particularly Chippewa County Child 
Support Agency in Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin, are asking you to restore the Federal 
funding that was taken away by the 2004 Deficit Reduction Act. 

The Federally mandated Child Support Program has been and continues to be one 
of the most lucrative programs that maintain families throughout the nation. In 
Wisconsin, approximately $6.00 in child support is collected for every dollar spent 
on its child support program. 

Chippewa County was never on the tax levy nor was this program a tax payer’s 
responsibility. With the 2004 Deficit Reduction Act we will be entering our third 
year of being a tax levy to our county. States and Counties are struggling due to 
the economic crisis. Attempts to give the same and/or improved services to our cus- 
tomers with less to work with (less staff, less money) is evident by the reduction 
in our State’s overall child support collections. Without child support single families 
are unable to help stimulate the economy as any money earned must go for the ba- 
sics with no extra to allow the children an opportunity for any extracurricular ac- 
tivities and most likely the tax payer will absorb another family to support by way 
of being taxed more. 

Let it be known, States and Counties do not have the extra monies to backfill this 
mandated void. Thus again you are urged to reinvest in the Federally Mandated 
Child Support Program in the next economic stimulus package. 


Statement of Coastwise Coalition Joint Letter 

As the Congress considers elements for the economic recovery/stimulus legislation, 
the Coastwise Coalition recommends that any such legislation create an exemption 
from the Harbor Maintenance Tax for carriage of domestic and Great Lakes non- 
bulk cargo. Doing so would remove a barrier to use of U.S. flag shipping and thus 
foster job creation in the maritime sector. 

The Coastwise Coalition is a diverse group of public and private sector organiza- 
tions and individuals including ports, maritime labor unions, shipyards, transpor- 
tation professionals, vessel operators and other transportation providers, and others 
in the maritime industry and workforce. 

The Coalition’s purpose is to promote the use of waterborne transportation as a 
safe, economical, energy efficient, environmentally beneficial, and sustainable means 
to meet a growing need for reliable transportation options and capacity. Congestion 
on our land routes is a fact of life in many major corridors and most metropolitan 
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areas of the country. Greater use of marine transportation on domestic ocean and 
water routes and on the Great Lakes can relieve part of the increasing demands 
on the nation’s major highways and rail system by providing additional routings for 
cargo. 

Increasing domestic coastwise and inland shipping services would stimulate job 
creation in the maritime industry while providing cargo owners, transportation 
intermediaries, trucks, and rail carriers a safe, reliable, and cost competitive trans- 
portation option. In the process, our transportation system can improve in terms of 
energy efficiency, environmental impact, and reduced stress on corridor commu- 
nities. 

To achieve these short and long-term benefits, Congress should promptly enact 
legislation that would exempt carriage of non-bulk domestic and Great Lakes cargo 
from the Harbor Maintenance Tax. This is cargo currently moving largely on con- 
gested and aging highways that can have the option of moving on water routes. 
There are some exemptions to this tax already, notably when the vessel movement 
in question pays the inland waterways fuel tax, for passenger ferries, and for cer- 
tain shipping that serves Hawaii, Alaska and U.S. possessions. However, absent ap- 
plicability of exemptions, or an unusually strong special niche market, the HMT is 
a serious barrier to moving these non-bulk cargoes on water in domestic or Great 
Lakes service, as we explain. 

The Harbor Maintenance Tax is an ad valorem charge — 0.125 percent — on inter- 
national cargo entering this country, on domestic cargo moving between U.S. ports, 
and cruise passenger tickets. The tax, which is paid by the cargo owner, discourages 
the use of marine transportation by intermodal cargo in several ways. 

First, at a time when all business is extremely cost conscious, the charge itself 
can be a major barrier. It is a charge not imposed on land transportation moves. 
Second, there is an administrative barrier. A considerable amount of the freight 
moving on the congested Interstates and major corridors is in consolidated ship- 
ments such as you would find in a UPS trailer. Use of the marine highway alter- 
native would obligate the owners of goods with a value over $1,000 in the truck to 
file separately the appropriate HMT payment with Customs and Border Protection, 
the collecting agency. That, of course, assumes that the shipper knows that the 
truck opted for the water route. 

Similarly, if an international containership operator wanted to consider routing 
import cargo to its destination via a coastal shuttle, new charges and customer pa- 
perwork would apply that does not apply if land carriers were used. Further, in this 
context, where the import cargo is already assessed the HMT for the transportation 
to the entry port in the U.S., using the marine highway can result in the cargo hav- 
ing to pay the HMT twice. This is the case even though the coastal vessel has a 
far shallower draft than the importing vessel. In the larger gateways the harbors 
are being dredged to maintain depth principally for the large transoceanic vessels. 
There the shallower vessel is not causing the need for the dredging that is paid for 
by the proceeds of the HMT. 

In short, when one is trying to persuade potential customers to try a new solution 
to their transportation problems, it doesn’t help to say that extra charges and paper- 
work would be a part of the new approach. The HMT is a serious barrier to success 
for vessel operators trying to establish new services and attract non-traditional cus- 
tomers of marine transportation. 

Because of these barriers, however, these marine services have had difficulty 
being developed at all. As a result, the Treasury collects very little revenue from 
the HMT in the context of carriage of non-bulk domestic and Great Lakes cargo (in- 
cluding cargo carried on rolling stock such as trucks, trailers and rail cars, as well 
as cargo in containers or in the form of vehicles ). Further, these barriers discourage 
shipbuilding plans for these services, with the attendant lost opportunity for Amer- 
ican shipbuilding jobs. So, enacting the exemption will provide stimulus and longer 
term economic and societal benefits with little if any cost to the Treasury. 

This is well illustrated by the facts regarding the Detroit-Windsor Truck Ferry, 
which operates between the U.S. and Ontario and primarily serves trucking car- 
rying hazardous cargo. It provides an essential alternative to the heavily traveled 
Ambassador Bridge and long distance alternatives. The operator of this barge serv- 
ice testified on February 15, 2007, before the Coast Guard and Maritime Transpor- 
tation Subcommittee that hazmat trucks use the service in the direction of Canada 
but that trucks bearing cargo and originating in Canada do not use the service ex- 
pressly because of the Harbor Maintenance Tax. Thus, the most desirable route for 
hazardous cargo — away from the crowded international bridge and a significantly 
shorter distance than other route alternatives — is discouraged by current law. 

In summary, there is an opportunity for innovative, new maritime service that 
would: 
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• create U.S. citizen maritime jobs, strengthening the active base of U.S.-flag 
vessels and mariners for national defense; 

• stimulate shipbuilding, with the associated jobs; 

• ease landside congestion; 

• ease the need to construct new, expensive landside capacity; 

• utilize an energy efficient, less polluting mode; and, 

• involve very little cost to the Treasury. 

The merits are compelling, short and long term. 

Accordingly, we strongly urge the Committee and the Congress to enact now legis- 
lation to exempt carriage of domestic and Great Lakes non-bulk cargo from the Har- 
bor Maintenance Tax. 

We thank the Committee for its consideration of our views and we respectfully 
request that this letter be included in the record of the Committee’s hearing of Octo- 
ber 29, 2008. 


Paul H. Bea Jr., Chairman 
Coastwise Coalition 
James Henry 
Transportation Institute 
David Sanford 

American Association of Port Authorities 
Karen Myers 

American Maritime Officers Service 
Joseph J. Cox, President 
Chamber of Shipping of America 
Horizon Lines, LLC 
Crowley Maritime Corp. 

Peter Drakos, President 
Coastal Connect LLC 
Captain Timothy A. Brown 
International Organization of Masters, 

Mates & Pilots 

Arthur W. Moye, Jr., Exec. Vice President 
Virginia Maritime Association 
David C. White, Chairman 

South Atlantic Marine Transportation System Organization 

Ron Silva, CEO 

Westar Transport 

Rosemary Lynch, Exec. Director 

Atlantic Intracoastal Waterway Association 

Roberta Weisbrod, Ph.D. 

Partnership for Sustainable Ports LLP 

Thomas Bethel, National President, American Maritime Officers 

Gregg M. Ward, Vice President 

Detroit-Windsor Truck Ferry 

Vice Adm. Albert J. Herberger, USN (Ret) 

Vice Chairman, American Ship 

Management and Former Maritime Administrator 

John Horsley, Executive Director 

American Association of State Highway and Transportation Officials 

Richard Hughes, President 

International Longshoremen’s Association 

C. James Patti, President 

Maritime Institute for Research and 

Industrial Development 
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Richard Blouse, Jr., President & CEO Detroit Regional Chamber 

Steven A. Fisher, Executive Director 

American Great Lakes Ports Association 

Matthew Paxton, President 

Shipbuilders Council of America 

Stephen Flott, Chairman 

SeaBridge USA, Inc. 

Bruce Fenimore, Owner, 

Columbia Coastal Transport, LLC 
Matt Dwyer 

Legislative Representative 
American Maritime Congress 
Torey Presti, President 
National Shipping of America 
Tom Adamski 

New Jersey Motor Truck Association, 

Bi State Harbor Carrier Conference 
Joseph A. Riccio, Executive Director 
Bridgeport Port Authority 
Hank Hoffman, President & CEO 
SeaBridge Freight, Inc. 

Stan Wheatley, Director 

Center for the Commercial Deployment of Transportation Technologies 

California State University, Long Beach 

Jeanne Cardona, Executive Director 

Association of Ship Brokers & Agents 

Dennis Rochford, President 

Maritime Exchange for the 

Delaware River and Bay 

Raymond R. Barberesi, President 

Marine Transportation Specialists Corporation 

Stuart H. Theis, Executive Director 

United States Great Lakes Shipping Association 

Mark Yonge, Managing Member 

Maritime Transport & Logistics Advisors, LLC 

H. Clayton Cook, Jr., Counsel 

Seward & Kissel LLP 

Alan Gray 

MetroMarine Holdings 
George E. Duffy, President/CEO 
NSA Agencies, Inc 


Statement of Columbia Country Child Support Agency 

I am writing on behalf of the Columbia County Child Support Agency and plead- 
ing on behalf of the taxpayers (custodial parents and children of Wisconsin) of which 
our agency collects child and medical support to allow theses families to provide 
food, health insurance and clothing for their children. 

I wanted to let you know how critical it is to restore the Federal funding cuts that 
were made to the Child Support Enforcement Program under the 2004 Deficit Re- 
duction Act (DRA). 

Putting together an economic stimulus package which includes the restoration of 
pre-DRA funding levels for the nation’s Child Support Program is critical, especially 
now, when America’s children and families have been financially devastated by the 
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country’s recent economic downturn as they struggle each and every day to “just get 

by”- 

The Child Support Enforcement Program is charged with establishing legal fa- 
therhood for children unwed parents (Wisconsin alone had 22,000 new paternity 
cases for non-marital children in 2007), as well as establishing and enforcing all 
child support and medical support obligations (affecting over 400,000 children in 
Wisconsin in 2007 ). As part of the medical support program, Child Support Agencies 
establishes and enforces the requirement that parents obtain private health insur- 
ance for their children, thereby reducing reliance on Medicaid, while the collection 
of child support by the program reduces reliance on other Federal benefit programs 
in addition to Medicaid, specifically Food Stamps, TANF, SSI and Housing. 

I urge you, in moving forward with the second stimulus package to please dem- 
onstrate your concern for our children and families and support the reinstatement 
of the DRA funding for child support as part of the next economic stimulus package. 
It is those American families who have the ability to maintain economic stability 
within their households (in part through the assistance of child support), who make 
up the backbone of our economy. 

I want to thank you and all the Congressional leaders that support our interest 
in protecting the nation’s Child Support Enforcement Program, as is evidenced by 
the strong bipartisan support this year for H.R. 1386, The Child Support Protection 
Act. I want to also thank you for this opportunity to submit this statement for the 
record, and for your leadership on this important issue. 


Statement of Congressman Luis G. Fortuno 

I want to thank Chairman Rangel and Ranking Member McCrery for holding to- 
day’s hearing on the prospect of a second economic stimulus package and for pro- 
viding me with the opportunity to submit this statement for the record. I believe 
that a well-designed stimulus package is both appropriate and necessary in order 
to restore economic security and to create new jobs. I look forward to working with 
my colleagues to craft a package that the President will sign into law before the 
new year. 

Earlier this month, I wrote a letter to Speaker Pelosi, Majority Leader Boehner, 
Chairman Rangel and Ranking Member McCrery. In that letter, I urged the leaders 
of this body to ensure that the U.S. citizens of Puerto Rico are included in any pack- 
age that is ultimately put forward to help working families and invigorate the na- 
tional economy. I respectfully reiterate that request now. Thanks to our collective 
efforts, and in particular to the efforts of this Committee’s chairman and ranking 
member, Puerto Rico and the other U.S. territories were included in the first stim- 
ulus package enacted in February. Residents of the territories were also included 
in the stimulus package that was approved by the House, but not the Senate, just 
before the October recess. In light of Congress’s record of inclusiveness, I am con- 
fident that my constituents will benefit, no less than their fellow citizens in the 
states, from the package now under consideration. 

Although I know the precise content of the contemplated legislation is still being 
worked out, it is my understanding that the package might contain some or all of 
the following components: an extension of unemployment benefits, a temporary in- 
crease in aid to states and territories for Medicaid, funding for public infrastructure 
projects like roads and bridges, a second round of rebate checks, and increased food 
stamp payments. 

I believe that each of these measures would provide a much-needed boost to the 
national economy, and to the Puerto Rico economy in particular. As Chairman Ran- 
gel noted in his statement announcing this hearing, the national unemployment rate 
is 6.1 percent, a five-year high. The unemployment rate in Puerto Rico is the high- 
est in the country by roughly three percentage points. According to the most recent 
figures, the rate of unemployment on the Island now exceeds 12 percent — double the 
national average. 

With respect to Medicaid, between one-quarter and one-third of my constituents 
rely on this Federal-state program for their health care. Unlike in the states, the 
Federal contribution to Puerto Rico’s Medicaid program is subject to a spending cap. 
The upshot of this spending cap is that the local government pays more than 80% 
of the cost of providing Medicaid to beneficiaries on the Island. In Mississippi, by 
contrast, the state Government pays less than 20%. I have never been shy about 
expressing my belief that this state of affairs is deeply unfair and requires a long- 
term fix. Nevertheless, a temporary but meaningful increase in Federal funding for 
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Puerto Rico’s Medicaid program would more fairly distribute the respective financial 
burdens now being shouldered by the local and Federal Government. 

With respect to infrastructure, 50 National Highway System bridges in Puerto 
Rico have been deemed structurally deficient by the Department of Transportation 
and many other vital construction projects on the Island cannot be commenced or 
completed due to insufficient funding. I hope that the second stimulus package will 
provide increased funding for public infrastructure projects like road-building and 
bridge-building, and that Puerto Rico will receive its fair share of those funds. 
Among the many benefits that will result from increased infrastructure funding is 
the creation of well-paying new jobs in the construction and other sectors. 

Finally, over one million low-income residents of Puerto Rico rely on food stamps 
to feed themselves and their families. As you know, the economic crisis on the Is- 
land — and it is a crisis — has taken a particularly heavy toll on individuals of limited 
means. Increasing Federal funding for this vital program will make sure that this 
economic crisis does not become a battle for survival for our most vulnerable citi- 
zens. 

I thank the Committee again for conducting this timely and important hearing 
and I urge my colleagues in Congress and the President to quickly approve a stim- 
ulus package that will benefit all hard-working American families, including those 
in Puerto Rico and the other U.S. territories 


Statement of Denise Soffel 

Medicaid Matters New York (MMNY) believes that an increase in the Federal 
Medicaid Assistance Percentage (FMAP) must be a part of any emergency supple- 
mental stimulus appropriation package. A temporary increase in FMAP would pro- 
vide all states with critical fiscal relief during the current economic downturn. Med- 
icaid is a counter-cyclical program, experiencing a growth in enrollment at the very 
time states are experiencing tightened budgets. Absent Federal relief, New York 
and many other states will be confronted with the need to make budget cuts to Med- 
icaid that would harm the most vulnerable members of our communities. 

Medicaid Matters New York is a statewide coalition of over 130 organizations that 
advocates on behalf of the over four million New Yorkers who rely on Medicaid for 
their health and well-being. MMNY includes within its coalition a diverse set of or- 
ganizations united in their determination to ensure that the voices and concerns of 
Medicaid beneficiaries are included and met in any discussion about Medicaid. We 
remind the Legislature that for the consumers we represent, any cut backs in Med- 
icaid result in more people who are without health coverage of any sort. 

New York is facing an economic downturn of unprecedented proportions. As the 
home of the financial services industry, New York is at the epicenter of the eco- 
nomic crisis confronting the nation. The state faces a deficit of $1.5 billion in the 
current fiscal year, which is expected to grow to $12.5 billion next year. A temporary 
increase in the FMAP would substantially ease the state budget deficit at this time 
of economic crisis, thereby minimizing cuts that inevitably hurt the have-nots in a 
disproportionate way. Community-based health care providers and grassroots orga- 
nizations, many of whom are MMNY members, sustained significant cuts in the first 
round of midyear budget cuts enacted in August. Another round of cuts is expected 
on November 18th when the Legislature has been called back for an unprecedented 
special session, whose sole purpose is to identify further budget cuts. Families al- 
ready struggling with increased costs for fuel, the fear of housing instability and 
foreclosure, and ever-rising prices for food and clothing should not have to fear los- 
ing their health coverage as well. Together we must ensure that the most vulnerable 
Americans have the health security that Medicaid offers. 

MMNY supports the proposal laid out in H.R. 5628 which calls for a 2.95 percent 
FMAP increase for all states over a 15-month period. Mirroring Congressional action 
taken in 2003, this will ensure that continued healthcare services are available to 
low-income and disabled children and families. 


Statement of Diana Aviv 

The 25 percent rise in the number of unemployed Americans and the millions of 
families who have lost their homes to foreclosure over the past year can be seen 
in the growing lines of people coming to nonprofit organizations for the food, shelter, 
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medical care, and financial and crisis counseling they need to survive this difficult 
economy. The numbers of individuals and families seeking assistance — and the 
types of assistance they are searching for — have expanded considerably as a result 
of the most recent economic developments. Millions of older Americans will be living 
in reduced circumstances because of the dramatic drop in their retirement savings; 
many young people can no longer access the loans they need to stay in school; and 
there has been an alarming rise in calls for help with domestic violence, depression, 
and substance abuse. 

The same conditions that have expanded the numbers of people in need have also 
left the nonprofit organizations people turn to for assistance struggling. Cuts in 
Government funding, coupled with diminished private resources and rising costs of 
doing business, have left nonprofits facing significant challenges in meeting the in- 
creased demand for services. As the Committee on Ways and Means and the Con- 
gress consider measures to address state and local Government budget shortfalls, 
home foreclosures, and long-term unemployment, we offer five proposals that would 
also help our nation’s charities and foundations provide the vital programs upon 
which communities throughout the nation rely. Specifically, we recommend simpli- 
fying the excise tax on private foundations, lifting the ceiling on individual giving 
above 50 percent of AGI, raising the annual cap on giving from individual retire- 
ment accounts, providing temporary transition relief from the new funding rules 
under the Pension Protection Act, and establishing a revolving loan fund to enable 
foundations to meet their commitments to communities. 

Impact of State and Local Government Budget Crisis 

Our nation’s 1.5 million nonprofits receive roughly one-third of the funding they 
use to provide services to individuals and communities from Government, and those 
that provide health and human services derive over 55 percent of their funding from 
Government. As state and local governments have cut their budgets for these vital 
areas, many nonprofits have been forced to curtail programs, reduce their hours of 
service, or even close their doors. 

The fiscal challenges facing state and local governments have hit charities hard. 
For example, New Jersey eliminated from its 2009 fiscal year budget $42.4 million 
that was slated to cover the rising costs of nonprofits serving 500,000 people with 
developmental disabilities and mental illnesses, as well as children and families suf- 
fering from domestic violence and other problems. In New York, the 211 hotline pro- 
gram, which refers people in need to groups that can help them, was cut by more 
than 90 percent. Legal Aid in Sonoma County, California lost 15 percent of its oper- 
ating budget when the county Human Services Department could not afford to 
renew its contract for Fiscal Year 2009, and the local YWCA may lose nearly 
$700,000 in Government funding. With at least 36 states experiencing fiscal stress, 1 
the likelihood of sweeping cuts in nonprofit programs is expanding while the need 
for those programs grows. 

Declining Private Contributions 

Private contributions from individuals, foundations, and corporations are another 
critical source of support for the programs and services nonprofit offer, comprising 
another V 3 of the funding for nonprofit organizations. In the last two years, total 
private contributions have remained relatively flat, and a recent study by the Cen- 
ter on Philanthropy at Indiana University indicated that fundraising in the first 
half of 2008 was less successful than anticipated due to “the economic environ- 
ment — including layoffs, corporate losses, stock market declines, and rising gas 
prices.” 2 The recent economic turbulence has caused many individual donors to hold 
back on their charitable contributions at a time when their support is needed even 
more. Many corporations have severely cut back or suspended their giving pro- 
grams, and private foundations have experienced major reductions in their invest- 
ment portfolios, which will mean substantial reductions in their grantmaking activi- 
ties in the coming years. All of these factors indicate that nonprofits will continue 
to be hard pressed over the next few years to find the resources needed to continue, 
much less expand, vital programs and services. 

Effects of the Credit Crunch 

The current credit crisis has left many nonprofits without sufficient funds to meet 
current program obligations. In addition to their common practice of reimbursing 
nonprofit contractors only after they have incurred expenses, many state and local 


1 Testimony of Iris J. Lav, Center for Budget and Policy Priorities, before the House Budget 
Committee, October 20, 2008. 

2 “Philanthropic Giving Index,” (Center on Philanthropy at Indiana University, July 21, 2008) 
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governments have delayed payments to nonprofits that are delivering vital commu- 
nity services. Without access to quick-turnaround, short-term, low-cost financial as- 
sistance, the nonprofits may find it impossible to provide necessary services such as 
supporting foster families caring for abused children or purchasing supplies needed 
for educational programs. Other organizations, such as health clinics, will be forced 
to cut back on the hours of service they provide to communities in need. Some com- 
munity and private foundations have been a critical source of such short-term loans 
for nonprofit organizations. The market downturn, however, has left many founda- 
tions with severely reduced financial resources, and some must now choose between 
selling assets at the current depressed rates or failing to meet their funding obliga- 
tions. Over time, these foundations may decide to cut back on the ongoing support 
they provide to vital programs and may not consider new requests to support pro- 
grams developed to address emerging needs of individuals and communities. 

To ensure that essential community programs are able to continue during this dif- 
ficult economic period, short-term loans, using current assets as collateral, must be 
made available to both nonprofits that offer services and foundations that provide 
emergency assistance.. 

Rising Health Insurance Costs 

Nonprofits are also facing challenges in retaining the skilled, experienced employ- 
ees necessary to support their high-quality service programs because of the rising 
costs of health care coverage and retirement benefits. In the most recent study of 
nonprofit health insurance, researchers found that nonprofits “are being especially 
hard hit, experiencing higher than average health benefit cost increases and finding 
it necessary to shift a disproportionate share of the resulting burden on their al- 
ready less well-paid employees in order to reduce the impacts on the populations 
they serve.” 3 Smaller organizations, and particularly children and family services 
agencies, have been particularly affected by rising insurance premiums. In addition 
to layoffs and reduced hours of work, the study found that organizations have been 
forced to raise fees or cut services to their communities. 

This year, these challenges have only grown, and nonprofits are increasingly 
forced to lay off workers, adding to the unemployment rolls, or reducing or elimi- 
nating the health care coverage they provide to employees. Both actions reduce the 
amount and quality of services nonprofits can provide. Because nonprofits, as tax- 
exempt organizations, do not benefit from employer tax credits and similar pro- 
posals for addressing health insurance cost and coverage issues, it will be necessary 
to find other methods to ensure that this vital group of workers are not forgotten 
in the quest to make affordable health care accessible to all. 

Defined Benefit Plan Obligations 

Nonprofit organizations that provide defined benefit pension plans to their em- 
ployees are being particularly hard hit by new funding obligations enacted with the 
Pension Protection Act of 2006. As tax-exempt organizations, nonprofits offer retire- 
ment benefits not as an opportunity to take a tax deduction, but as a means for 
attracting and retaining qualified employees committed to serving their commu- 
nities. The Pension Protection Act of 2006 significantly increased the funding obliga- 
tions for pension plans, which nonprofits have endeavored to meet. The abrupt mar- 
ket decline has turned those obligations into a severe problem never anticipated 
when the act was drafted. Specifically, organizations will be required to restore the 
market losses of upwards of 35 percent of assets in only seven years, starting next 
year. Even if nonprofits freeze their pension plans to curb costs, this provision will 
require nonprofits to divert millions of dollars away from programs at the time they 
are needed most. 

Recommendations 

In addition to measures the Committee is considering to respond to the state and 
local government budget shortfalls, home foreclosures, and long-term unemploy- 
ment, we strongly urge the Committee to consider the following five measures that 
could help nonprofits to provide the critical services our communities need. 

• Lift the ceiling on individual giving: Congress should temporarily allow 
individuals to give more than the current ceiling of 50 percent of their ad- 
justed gross income. 

• Under current law, the amount allowed as a charitable deduction in any tax- 
able year may not exceed fifty percent of an individual’s adjusted gross in- 


3 Lester M. Salamon and Richard O’Sullivan, “The Health Benefits Squeeze: Implications for 
Nonprofit Organizations and Those They Serve.” Communique No. 3. Baltimore: The Johns Hop- 
kins Center for Civil Society Studies, October 2004. 
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come. When Congress raised this limit to encourage giving in response to 
Hurricane Katrina and more recently the Midwestern floods, Americans re- 
sponded by digging deeper to help their neighbors. The current economic cri- 
sis warrants a similar incentive to help the millions of Americans who need 
the services, solace and support nonprofit organizations offer. 

• Raise the annual cap for gifts to charity from IRA holdings: Congress 
should temporarily allow older Americans (age 7 OV 2 and older) to give back 
to their communities through nonprofit organizations in amounts beyond the 
current annual cap of $100,000 when they feel their accumulated retirement 
resources exceed the amounts they require to meet their own needs. 

• Simplify the excise tax on private foundations so that foundations are 
not penalized for increasing gifts in times of greatest need. Private founda- 
tions that maintain a minimum distribution rate averaged over a five-year pe- 
riod are currently subject to a one percent excise tax on their investment 
holdings, whereas those that substantially increase their distributions in a 
given year may be subject to a two percent tax rate. Significant increases in 
distributions at times like these inflate the rolling average, requiring addi- 
tional spending in subsequent years to avoid the higher tax rate. The current 
two-tiered taxing system, therefore, has the perverse effect of discouraging 
foundations from increasing their distributions for charitable purposes during 
times of greater need. This disincentive should be corrected either by elimi- 
nating the excise tax or by replacing the current two-tiered tax with a single- 
tier rate. 

• Establish a Revolving Loan Fund: Congress should establish a temporary 
revolving loan fund that would provide short-term loans with a reasonable in- 
terest rate to nonprofit organizations that are facing short-term cash flow 
problems due to delayed payments from Government contracts and private 
grants. Existing contracts and grant commitment letters could be used as col- 
lateral, and financial institutions involved in the broader economic recovery 
program could administer such a fund. The fund could also be available to 
help foundations meet their commitments to charitable works in the near 
term without having to sell assets that are temporarily but significantly un- 
dervalued. 

• Defined Benefit Obligations: Congress should provide relief to nonprofit 
organizations that sponsor defined benefit pension plans by extending the 
transition period for implementing the new funding obligations enacted as 
part of the Pension Protection Act of 2006, by allowing flexibility in choosing 
funding election methods, and by permitting smoothing of unexpected losses. 
Without this relief, nonprofits that sponsor defined benefit plans will be 
forced to meet the unexpected losses that occurred as a result of the market 
downturn by shifting substantial financial resources away from vital commu- 
nity services. 

Independent Sector is a national, nonpartisan charitable organization with ap- 
proximately 600 members, including public charities, private foundations, and cor- 
porate giving programs, collectively representing tens of thousands of charitable 
groups in every state across the nation. Our coalition leads, strengthens, and mobi- 
lizes the charitable community to fulfill our vision of a just and inclusive society and 
a healthy democracy of active citizens, effective institutions, and vibrant commu- 
nities. IS members represent a broad cross-section of our nation’s nonprofit commu- 
nity, which exists to meet society’s needs, frequently in partnership with Govern- 
ment, in diverse areas such as the arts, education, human services, community de- 
velopment, and health care. 


Statement of Frank Hugelmeyer 

On behalf of the Outdoor Industry Association (OIA), I would like to thank the 
Committee for the opportunity to present this written testimony and respectfully 
submit the following in support of a comprehensive economic recovery strategy. Spe- 
cifically, OIA asks Congress to pass an economic stimulus package this year that: 

• Provides greater financial security to the American people and more certainty 
for America’s businesses by reducing their costs and stabilizing retail prices. 

• Includes H.R. 3934/S. 2372, the Affordable Footwear Act — legislation that re- 
peals many of the anachronistic tariffs on footwear. 
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Outdoor Industry Association (OIA) is a national trade association with a mission 
to ensure the growth and success of the outdoor industry. OIA’s members include 
the leading manufacturers and retailers of outdoor recreation equipment and serv- 
ices such as The North Face, Columbia Sportswear, Timberland, Patagonia, W.L. 
Gore, Cabela’s, REI, L.L. Bean to name a few. The industry includes more than 
4000 businesses in every state across the country. 

In addition to the economic contributions of businesses specific to our sector, out- 
door recreation impacts the health of major economic sectors across the economy in- 
cluding manufacturing, retail trade and travel and tourism. 

More than three out of every four Americans participate in active outdoor recre- 
ation each year. Americans spend money, create jobs, and support local communities 
when they get outdoors. 

According to a recent report 1 by the Outdoor Foundation, the outdoor recreation 
economy: 

• Contributes $730 billion annually to the U.S. economy 

• Supports nearly 6.5 million jobs across the U.S. 

• Generates $88 billion in annual state and national tax revenue 

• Provides sustainable growth in rural communities 

• Generates $289 billion annually in retail sales and services across the U.S. 

• Touches more than 8 percent of America’s personal consumption expendi- 
tures — more than 1 in every 12 dollars circulating in the economy 

The outdoor industry though, like most other sectors of the economy, is substan- 
tially threatened by the current economic downturn. The majority of our industry 
are small businesses — entrepreneurial manufacturers and independent retailers — 
which are facing the stark reality that current economic conditions may deteriorate 
further and may be extended over several months. 

The upcoming winter months are of greatest concern for many of these busi- 
nesses, which are reacting by reducing their inventories and postponing some pro- 
duction. Some retailers are already struggling with credit issues and planning to be 
10 to 15 percent down this season. 

An economic stimulus package passed by Congress that places a focus on reducing 
costs for small businesses and stabilizing and even reducing retail prices for Amer- 
ican consumers can go a long way towards easing these anxieties while providing 
more certainty with which to plan towards next year. 

History indicates that Congress will see a good return by focusing on small busi- 
ness and the outdoor segment in any economic stimulus package. During the reces- 
sions of the late 1980’s and early 1990’s, several outdoor retailers reported that 
sales slowed to single-digit growth. However, sales quickly rebounded and returned 
to double-digit growth before the rest of the economy recovered. Anecdotal evidence 
from long-time industry leaders suggests that it was a consumer shift to affordable 
and simple activities like family camping that helped fuel growth in tough economic 
times. 

Fast-forward to the economic slow down over the last eighteen months and we 
now have hard data to back these claims. According to the OIA Topline Retail Sales 
Report, U.S. outdoor industry retail sales grew 10 percent in 2007 2 and another 
healthy increase of 9 percent was posted in the first six months of 2008. 3 At same 
time, the U.S. Gross Domestic Product (GDP) slowed measurably and posted an av- 
erage increase of only 2 percent over the same eighteen-month period. 

Why did the outdoor industry remain so strong through the difficult time frame 
leading into this economic downturn? In short, Americans returned to low-cost 
transportation and recreation activities. Cycling and camping sales shot up and the 
equipment, outerwear, footwear and accessories related to these activities realized 
strong growth. 

While many outdoor businesses have weathered the recent economic downturn, 
they are not immune to its effects. Stagnation and even negative growth has begun 
to appear across the outdoor industry. Despite these troubling signs, businesses that 
support cycling, camping, hiking, fishing and paddling activities are well-positioned 
to help lead our nation’s economic recovery. Congress can foster that economic re- 
covery by passing an economic stimulus package that reduces costs for businesses 
and stabilizes or reduces retail prices for hard working American families. 

More specifically, OIA respectfully urges Congress to include H.R. 3934/S.2372, 
the Affordable Footwear Act in a comprehensive economic stimulus package or other 
appropriate legislative package Congress considers this year. 


1 The Active Outdoor Recreation Economy, Outdoor Foundation, 2006 

2 Topline Retail Sale Summary, For Calendar Year 2007, Outdoor Industry Association, 2007 

3 Monthly Topline Market Summary, Outdoor Industry Association, Jan-June, 2008 
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The Affordable Footwear Act, or AFA, eliminates outdated tariffs on most kinds 
of footwear. These extremely high U.S. footwear tariffs are the remnants of policies 
from more than 75 years ago (instituted in 1930 under the Smoot-Hawley Tariff 
Act). Some of the highest tariffs are applied against hiking boots, trail shoes and 
other outdoor footwear. These tariffs no longer serve the intended purpose of pro- 
tecting a U.S. footwear industry and are now an excessively high and unnecessary 
tax. In fact, these tariffs translate into a $4 to $5 billion tax each year on U.S. con- 
sumers. The current, arcane tariff structure puts products like hiking shoes out of 
reach of many consumers. Americans at all economic levels should be able to enjoy 
the great outdoors and have access to affordable products. 

Introduced in Congress with the support of the few remaining domestic footwear 
manufacturers, the AFA has attracted a bipartisan group of 157 sponsors in the 
House of Representatives, including 21 members of the Ways and Means Committee 
and 14 U.S. Senators, six of whom serve on the Finance Committee. 

OIA believes the cost savings that will be realized through passage of the AFA 
will alleviate some of the impact of the economic downturn and will allow busi- 
nesses to plan for future growth, but the AFA will also provide a direct and tangible 
benefit for American consumers on one of the most basic necessities, shoes. 


Statement of Honorable Anibal Acevedo Vila 

I would first like to commend Chairman Rangel for his leadership in shepherding 
into enactment the first economic stimulus bill this past January. I believe that it 
was crucial that you included the U.S. citizens of Puerto Rico in the rebate program, 
and I appreciate having had the opportunity to work with you and the House lead- 
ership in securing these important resources for our constituents. The Common- 
wealth has effectively managed the funding and trust that was afforded to it under 
this legislation, and has ensured the efficient disbursement of rebate checks to the 
people of Puerto Rico. We thank you for the partnership that this enabled, and as- 
sure you that the economic benefits have been felt. 

The Commonwealth has distributed over $1 billion in tax rebates to 1 million tax- 
payers, Social Security beneficiaries and veterans. The U.S. Treasury Department 
approved the Commonwealth’s plan within eight weeks of Congressional enactment 
and the Puerto Rico Treasury Department was able to distribute over 90% of the 
checks within 45 days of the approval of the plan. While some may have questioned 
the Commonwealth’s capacity to administer this program, it is clear that we accom- 
plished our goals and met the requirements of the U.S. Treasury and the Congress 
both accurately and in a timely manner. 

As we move forward, it is clear that the United States economy, which drives the 
Puerto Rican economy, faces significant challenges and it is critical that the Con- 
gress move forward on a stimulus agenda. Though Puerto Rico has not been affected 
by the economic burdens of the sub-prime market and the resultant spike in fore- 
closures, the Island does have significant delinquency rates and our financial insti- 
tutions have been impacted by the sub-prime mortgage market through their finan- 
cial activity elsewhere in the U.S. 

The economic stimulus bill passed by the House of Representatives in September, 
H.R. 7110, is an important step towards investing in America’s workers and pro- 
viding resources for recovery to our families and communities. That bill would pro- 
vide critical resources to Puerto Rico for the development of infrastructure, training 
and assistance for workers, and additional support for low-income families and med- 
ical care. I have worked closely with your colleagues in the House, including Trans- 
portation and Infrastructure Committee Chairman Jim Oberstar, to outline the 
needs and opportunities for recovery in Puerto Rico, and appreciate that this is re- 
flected in that stimulus bill. Likewise, S. 3604, as proposed in the Senate, would 
fund a wide range of programs that would bring economic and quality of life benefits 
to communities in Puerto Rico and elsewhere. 

Yet, as has been noted in recent days by Federal Reserve Chairman Ben Bernake, 
Speaker Nancy Pelosi and other leaders, there remains a vital need for the quick 
enactment of a new economic stimulus bill. It is also clear that the size of any such 
recovery legislation be substantial in order to address the looming recession. 

I believe that the House-passed bill represents a strong starting point for that 
stimulus. Investing in our infrastructure will not only get people working, but it will 
also improve our highways, airports, transit, water systems and public housing 
stock, and will also generate activity that grows state and local tax revenues. Ex- 
tending unemployment and funding training programs will aid workers in their pur- 
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suit of jobs. Providing funds for food stamps, our local Nutrition Assistance Program 
and increasing Medicaid FMAP percentages will help protect our low-income popu- 
lations during these difficult times. 

In addition to funding for those programs, I strongly support investment in the 
following additional proposals: 

• Fiscal Relief to States, Commonwealths and territories — The slowing economy 
has greatly reduced state and local tax revenues, and will undermine their 
investment in important Government services. Congress provided similar as- 
sistance to the States and Puerto Rico in 2003, and it would provide resources 
for critical program security at this time. 

• Rebate Checks — The previous round of stimulus rebate checks provided cru- 
cial funding directly to families that were spent primarily on retail purchases 
or to pay down debt, both which result in economic and quality of life im- 
provements. A second round of rebate checks, as proposed by Senator Barack 
Obama, would provide important resources to families and help stimulate the 
economy. 

• Energy Investment — While oil prices have fallen, they remain relatively high. 
Gas prices and electricity bills eat away at family budgets. Providing funding 
through the Low-Income Home Energy Assistance Program and the Weather- 
ization Assistance Program will reduce the impacts of increased energy bills 
on working families. Further, investment in ‘green’ projects, including energy 
efficiency, renewable energy infrastructure, and research and development 
would not only help improve our economy, but will also bolster workforce 
skills, increase energy security, and lessen energy burdens on families, indus- 
try and Government. 

• Housing Preservation — As I noted previously, while the foreclosure crisis has 
not greatly affected Puerto Rico, I realize that it is a predominate concern 
across the nation. To address the continuing problem of families losing their 
homes, housing stock sitting idle, and falling bank assets, I would encourage 
the Congress to provide additional funding for homeowner counseling, fore- 
closure prevention, mortgage restructuring, and other programs that will 
avert future foreclosures. 

Investment in these programs, I believe, will help in many ways stimulate the 
economy, while also improving the stock of our infrastructure, providing income se- 
curity for families, and assisting State and local governments weather this storm. 

Once again, I appreciate having worked with you, Chairman Rangel, as well as 
your colleagues on the Ways and Means Committee and throughout Congress, in 
pursuing effective economic recovery and stabilization opportunities. I look forward 
to continuing to partner with you as legislation is developed and implemented to 
restore the economic growth of the United States and Puerto Rico. 


Statement of Honorable John P. DeJongh, Jr. 

Chairman Rangel, Ranking Member McCrery, and Distinguished Members of the 
Committee, I am honored to present the views of the Government of the U.S. Virgin 
Islands on the growing economic crisis facing the United States — as well as the U.S. 
Virgin Islands — as a result of the current financial meltdown, and to present rec- 
ommended options to address these unprecedented challenges. 

But first, I would like to thank the Chairman for his leadership and his tireless 
efforts to ensure that this country responds vigorously and appropriately to the crit- 
ical challenges we face. Largely as a result of his leadership, the first economic stim- 
ulus bill enacted into law at the beginning of the year addressed the needs of the 
Virgin Islands and other U.S. territories, as well as the mainland United States. 
The Economic Stimulus Act of 2008 reaffirmed the principle that Congress has an 
important responsibility to ensure that the U.S. Territories are treated fairly and 
equitably in Federal programs and economic policies. In particular, this legislation 
included special provisions to ensure that the tax rebate program, which was the 
centerpiece of the Act, did not cause unintended revenue losses for the Virgin Is- 
lands and other mirror code jurisdictions and thus negate the intended stimulative 
effect of the tax rebates. 

Looking ahead, it appears that even greater economic challenges now confront the 
nation, including the U.S. Territories. Along with my fellow governors, I believe it 
is critical that Congress pass additional stimulus measures as soon as possible to 
address the rapidly deteriorating economic situation. The growing economic pain 
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and hardship suffered on Main Street have not spared the Virgin Islands or the 
other outlying areas of the United States. Unemployment and poverty have in- 
creased, projected revenues have declined, and the ability of insular area govern- 
ments to deliver essential public services has been compromised as a result of the 
economic downturn. It is clear that further stimulus is needed to avoid even more 
serious economic deterioration in the Virgin Islands, as well as in the nation at 
large. 

Any legislative effort to address the current situation should use H.R. 7110 — the 
economic stimulus bill that the House of Representatives passed in September — as 
the starting point. H.R. 7110 would provide increased funding for critical infrastruc- 
ture repairs and improvements, extend Federal unemployment insurance, expand 
worker training, and provide additional funding for food stamps and Medicaid costs. 
H.R. 7110 extends eligibility to the Virgin Islands and other Territories for each of 
these stimulus programs, but in some cases, as described below, the program for- 
mulas for allocating such stimulus are not always equitable or fair to the Terri- 
tories. I will continue to work with the Members of this Committee and the other 
committees of jurisdiction to ensure fair treatment of the U.S. Territories in any 
stimulus legislation enacted by the Congress and to ensure the full participation of 
all Americans in our nation’s economic recovery. 

In particular, we are concerned with the way the Virgin Islands and the other 
U.S. Territories are treated under Title III of H.R. 7110, which would temporarily 
increase the Medicaid FMAP. While States and the District of Columbia could qual- 
ify for up to a four percentage-point increase under this provision, the Virgin Is- 
lands (and other Territories) would receive only a one-percentage-point increase. Not 
only is this limitation unfair to the Virgin Islands, but the unfairness is exacerbated 
by the fact that this smaller increase is based upon a permanent FMAP for the Vir- 
gin Islands that is set lower — and in most cases substantially lower — than the 
FMAP for States and the District of Columbia. Accordingly, we respectfully urge the 
Congress to amend the Title III language in any second stimulus bill to ensure that 
the Virgin Islands is eligible, on the same basis as States and the District of Colum- 
bia, for the additional FMAP increases authorized under H.R. 7110. Alternatively, 
we request that the Virgin Islands be provided a higher base FMAP increase. 

It is also apparent, after the last several weeks, that the magnitude of our eco- 
nomic problems is much greater than Congress anticipated just one month ago. The 
Government of the Virgin Islands is facing an operating deficit approaching $80 mil- 
lion in the current fiscal year — an extraordinary sum equal to nearly 10 percent of 
our General Fund budget. My Administration has attempted to address our fiscal 
problems by imposing a hiring freeze, cutting already under-funded programs, and 
further deferring urgently needed capital improvements. But we cannot close the 
gap without additional Federal assistance. Accordingly, I respectfully urge Congress 
to consider enacting a much broader and more comprehensive stimulus program 
than that which was contemplated in September. In particular, I would urge that 
Congress consider legislative action in at least five additional areas which I believe 
can help mitigate the current economic damage and help restart the engines of 
growth for the Virgin Islands as well as the country at large. 

First, Congress should consider approving a new round of tax rebates similar to 
the program enacted in the first stimulus bill. Most economists believe that these 
stimulus checks played a significant role in keeping the economy from sinking into 
recession before the current credit freeze. While it is hoped that the financial sta- 
bilization legislation enacted earlier this month quickly begins to “thaw” the credit 
markets, it is also essential that Congress not ignore the immediate needs of our 
citizens who are suffering financial hardship as a result of this unprecedented eco- 
nomic storm. A second round of stimulus checks will help alleviate this hardship 
and help jumpstart economic growth by encouraging increased consumer spending. 
I understand that some are concerned that direct taxpayer rebates may be used to 
pay down household debt or increase savings rather than for consumer spending. 
In this regard, I would respectfully submit that increased household savings, by 
themselves, are a critical element in ultimately ending this, and any, recession, as 
families must regain a sense of financial security before they can begin to spend in 
confidence once again. Simply stated, it is time that we pay attention to rebuilding 
the balance sheets of American families that have been devastated by market losses 
that were no fault of their own, even as the Treasury and the Federal Reserve to- 
gether appropriately tackle the problem of rebuilding bank balance sheets. In enact- 
ing any new tax rebate program, however, I respectfully request that Congress in- 
clude the same special rules for the U.S. Territories that were included in the ear- 
lier stimulus bill. 

Second, all States and Territories, including the Virgin Islands, face increasing 
budget deficits as revenues decline and public needs increase. As noted above, the 
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Government of the Virgin Islands is facing a deficit of $80 million, or nearly 10 per- 
cent of our already-reduced operating budget for the current fiscal year. Accordingly, 
I also respectfully urge the Congress to consider enacting “counter-cyclical” block 
grant assistance to States and Territories, similar to the program enacted by Con- 
gress in 2003. Such assistance will help our governments to close these deficits 
without destroying vital public services and, in the process, thwarting economic re- 
covery. 

Third, H.R. 7110 provides $12.8 billion for highway projects across the country, 
including $8.4 million for the Virgin Islands, provided that such projects are “ready- 
to-go,” i.e., contracts can be bid within 120 days and funding can be obligated within 
180 days of enactment. In the case of the Virgin Islands, we have over $40 million 
of highway projects that are “ready to go,” but lack available funding. In addition, 
the Government has a backlog of some $400 million of deferred (non-highway) cap- 
ital projects, of which at least $25 million meet the “ready to go” criteria. Most 
economists agree that infrastructure projects are an important and effective way to 
stimulate the economy by creating construction and construction-related jobs and 
generating substantial indirect hiring and economic impacts. Because of the backlog 
of “ready to go” projects in the Virgin Islands and across the nation, I respectfully 
urge Congress to consider substantially expanding the program for infrastructure 
funding and broadening the types of eligible projects to include public facilities such 
as schools, hospitals, and environmental infrastructure, as well as transportation- 
related projects. 

Fourth, we would strongly encourage the Federal Reserve to immediately expand 
its asset purchase programs that now provide for the purchase of asset-backed cor- 
porate bonds and corporate commercial paper to include the direct purchase of in- 
vestment grade municipal bonds for infrastructure investment purposes. Today, 
state and local governments across the country have tens of billions of dollars of 
projects ready to go that would have been funded by now had the markets func- 
tioned as they should. While Congress is considering a stimulus package that would 
provide for direct funding of projects, allowing for direct purchases of municipal 
bonds by the Federal Reserve would be the fastest and most cost-effective way of 
putting money, and people, to work. 

Governments across the country depend upon reliable access to low cost, fixed 
rate capital for investment in all manner of infrastructure projects funded at the 
state and local level. Year after year, the municipal bond market has been the 
source of several hundred billion dollars of capital for investment in our roads, 
schools, community facilities, and wastewater and solid waste projects, among other 
essential public infrastructure. But today, the municipal bond market is in turmoil. 
One of the first casualties of the subprime mortgage problem was the virtual dis- 
appearance of the monoline municipal bond insurance companies that are critical 
to effective market access for many governmental bond issuers. Then, as the finan- 
cial crisis deepened, the major commercial banks that have been the source of credit 
support and liquidity for municipal issues shut down their credit windows. Finally, 
lending simply stopped, and today a wide range of governments and agencies, with 
projects ready to put shovels into the ground, remains excluded from the market. 

A direct bond purchase program would literally cost the Federal Government 
nothing. Municipal bonds are bankruptcy remote, and Moody’s Investors Service 
data have demonstrated in a thirty-year time series study that the incidence of de- 
fault among all investment grade municipal bonds, from the triple-A category to the 
triple-B category, is less than the rate of default among triple-A rated corporate 
bonds. The Federal Reserve can borrow funds at interest rates well below those of 
state and local governments (which was true even before the crisis began). There- 
fore, the Federal Reserve, through a direct purchase program, could achieve three 
important goals that are timely and critical to the nation’s economic recovery. First, 
it would make funding available for critical infrastructure projects that are “ready- 
to-go” today. Second, it would fund projects that state and local governments are 
prepared to fund, providing needed assurances of essentiality. And, third, it would 
accomplish these goals at zero net cost to the Federal Government. 

Finally, we also believe that dramatically higher energy costs — particularly petro- 
leum-based energy costs — will only increase the financial hardship for American 
families. Accordingly, we respectfully request that Congress consider significantly 
increased funding for the Low-Income Home Energy Assistance Program (LIHEAP) 
to help reduce the impacts of increased energy bills on households. In doing so, we 
urge that the Virgin Islands be treated fairly and equitably in how those funds are 
allocated. Because of our geographic isolation, the Virgin Islands must rely upon oil 
for production of 100 percent of our electricity needs. As a result, and because of 
the high price of oil, we are paying more than any State to generate power. Yet, 
all of the U.S. Territories collectively receive only a small portion (0.135%) of 
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LIHEAP funds. The Secretary of Health and Human Services, whose Department 
administers the LIHEAP, has discretion to increase the Territorial apportionment 
to 0.5%, but has never exercised his authority to do so. Accordingly, I respectfully 
request that the Territorial apportionment be adjusted statutorily to 0.5%. This pro- 
posed amendment would be a progressive step towards the program’s goal to provide 
equal assistance to low-income households based upon need rather than geographic 
location. 

Again, I appreciate the opportunity to work with the distinguished Members of 
the Ways and Means Committee in developing effective economic stimulus measures 
to restore the economic health of the U.S. Virgin Islands and the United States as 
a whole. 


Statement of J. Lee Pickens Project 

This submission goes to the heart and soul of the average American who have not 
reached Main Street priority in the recovery, bailout or have received program in- 
tentions before the melt down. Where the homeowners and grassroots businesses 
are not the cause for the failure, they can be part of the solution to create a strong 
dollar collectively. They are part of the solution, if combined with an upgrade to 21st 
Century methods to compete globally. Conversely, the grassroots can a factor to fur- 
ther the extent of the failure, if their victimization is unchecked. The back street 
failure moves working and middle class assets to the secure upper class that prof- 
ited from the economic good times that precipitated the bailout, those who’s holdings 
in turn legitimately concentrates assets in a few hands. 

Local government can be the solution or the source of problems on either end of 
the spectrum, depending on the quality of leadership and organization. If special in- 
terest has influence, whether initiated at the Federal or state level, the impact will 
be injected at the local level somewhere, as all politics are local. Certainly pharma- 
ceutical, insurance, lawyers, oil and financial services have powerful lobbyist that 
approach congress and get provisions that may impact the consumer in many ways 
but the local government are in on roads, programs, small and medium business 
(SMB) support and generally planning. Local government can surgically squeeze or 
relieve a community, an impact far more personal than big business perks. Spoken 
or unspoken, political affiliation can influence choices on various issues. The history 
of Block Grants clearly demonstrates that local government can redirect funding, 
support policy and mask activity for special interest benefit. Mis-management or 
any reason that hinders the “cream rising to the top”, hold back entrepreneurial ex- 
ploration, business expansion or individuals to improve the way they live and uplift 
their community is a stake in the heart of the nation. Tax issues before return on 
capital that yield jobs and more opportunities 

The bail out does consider Wall Street and Main Street. However, behind Main 
Street are the “Community Streets”. These streets are not administered equally or 
demonstratively appropriately in some cases, to the credit of local government. Pet 
projects get staff time, funding and support disproportionately. The Federal Govern- 
ment hears what the priorities are from local government. If local government fa- 
vors one group or project over others, then those interests are the requests for- 
warded. Further, local government can skew or warp information for program re- 
direction. That is, Federal program funding for poverty prevention or economic de- 
velopment in stricken urban areas can be transposed at the local level and placed 
in special interest projects for Main Street by mimicking the needs across the tracks 
in request justification. 

A CRA can be presented as well used and blight in inner city continue to grow 
until gentrification has taken place. Some how the reports show great progress and 
the reality is people are displaced from systemic and endemic poverty. Surely as if 
the public would make a total pull out of bank deposits, bank defaults would cause 
a great depression . . . the inverse of small business deposits into banks, including 
wages passed on from jobs, in the accumulation of unleashed small businesses 
across America, this volume will recover the economy quickly. Local government is 
indelibly linked to this promoting potential, supporting growth. The private sector 
is directly responsible for wealth generation. Congress accountability is dependent 
on functions that achieve purpose; the efficient match of local government/private 
partnerships. 

When grant money intended for balanced economic growth, lifting the blighted 
areas is diverted for use in downtown parks, established business infrastructure and 
wealthy area’s facade, all mentioned having above average capital access, influence 
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and per capita on Main Street . . . funds failing to reach blighted areas are left as 
prey; they go further into their personal melt downs. It is a continuation for them, 
a hardening more than the pinch just now being felt on Main Street. If this sounds 
like mistrust in Government, where these practices exist, mistrust is justified. 

II. SIZING LOCAL GOVERNMENT IN THE MELT DOWN; “BOTTOM-UP” 
AS A FACTOR 

Federal programs restoring America’s productivity and small business converted 
or transformed for optimized utility is, in part, where local government’s awareness 
of community realities can respond with modifications that remedy conditions; this 
is an ideal. Wealth generation springing up from the bottom, met by funding oppor- 
tunities unleashed from the top that meet in middle class or urban/rural America, 
in a locally controlled design, to create supply that meet local consumption and even 
export to global users will accelerate recovery and strengthen the dollar. All the peo- 
ple with good ideas and a willingness to work hard should be able to enter the mar- 
ket to do business, producing revenues, paying taxes and creating jobs is how the 
system should work. If this was the standard, the nation would have an immuniza- 
tion from the Wall Street folly, as local economies would have the resistance to hold 
on until credit and 21st Century modernization could catch up from the abuses. 

Programs or grants funded from the Federal level of Government should go where 
local government can show matching relevance to comprehensive programs at the 
local level. These program’s congruity must be verifiable, in deeds, echoed by more 
than local government reporting. Instead progress measurements should include 
real recipients acknowledging inclusion that raised their economies, bottom-up. This 
means entrepreneurial new starts and modernization of micro enterprises (mom/ 
pop) should show they are on track in growth projects. This is a radical change from 
local government is the first and last word of how economies are going at the grass- 
roots. Waiting to vote a local official in or out is not the efficient way to see that 
the amalgamation of America’s core, the middle class is okay. A President or con- 
gress allocating money or policy that is not matched with reforms, also, designed 
from the ground up is unlikely to reach the optimums that boost America’s economic 
recovery and acceleration back to a leadership position, community-by-community. 

County or Municipal leaders voices should be heard but congress is advised to 
keep in mind “power corrupts, and absolute power . . . corrupts absolutely”. Ex- 
panding economies must include areas that have not been significant participants 
in the past, or those called historically poor. Gentrification is not the answer for im- 
provements. Displacing blighted areas with Main Street Players only concentrates 
power into fewer hands and frankly is disingenuous behavior from a government. 
Exasperating economic slow downs is when wealth or business opportunities never 
trickle down to communities. Instead, selective support only forces the poor to lose 
what they already have, only to intensify the slow down or reversing economic 
growth. 

Congress acting on local short sighted public support or misrepresentation that 
cloak outcomes in deceptions, are practices that lead to increased crime, youth delin- 
quency and gentrification in addition to pushing the economic tipping point to a 
melt down. As rating agencies are suspect for companies that were thought to be 
strong the state of credit and local economies should have be displayed more closer 
to the reality. It will be said more than once, if people earn a living wage, which 
infer there are companies enough to create jobs, then they can pay bills, save and 
expand incomes. Credit is not the “end all” for even the overextended, where an in- 
come comes closer. 

III. SOLUTION DISCUSSIONS 

If local government will produce a strong local tax base the strain on Federal dol- 
lars should be lessened. 

Local Government should be a “Dog that will hunt”. It must produce jobs and 
ownership opportunities. Job and wealth creation is more important than spending 
taxes. A direction for business prosperity is preferred more than the medieval image 
of taking people property or the speed traps to finance the Government. 

In a conversation with a Fortune 500 company’s sale manager, he explained the 
lack of success from their “partnership” with outside companies in strategy to 
downsize yet penetrate markets. The large company wanted its partners to be inno- 
vative to generate sales, but instead the partners relied on the big name company 
to prospect and deliver potential work, which they would then hope to close on. The 
sales manager referred to this situation as “Dogs that won’t hunt”. 

If a local government fails to have a functional policy that inspire innovation they 
are remiss. The nation as a whole is harmed as a result. Locally, governments can 
help implement these innovations into the market (see SBIR). Further, where mu- 
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nicipal and county leaders themselves lack entrepreneurial learning in areas vital 
to 21st Century Modernization, logistics and project planning “they are not in the 
hunt”. Belly aching about Federal support may be related to inaction or poor execu- 
tion at the local level. 

Community Based Economic Organizations devoted to economic development for 
outreach in blighted area present a novel bottom up approach to reduce the drag 
on a local economy and at the same time make geometric improvements as a net- 
work participant; understanding Metcalfe’s Law. The Community Based Organiza- 
tion must be a design that can work with higher ed, Chambers of Commerce and 
local government departments/agencies for a real world representation of the facts. 
The same design must also be a provider, or a Forth Party Logistics (4PL) that can 
lead to fill gaps for real people to be successful. 

Local government or Main Street who have manipulated policy, for the few, their 
input will not reflect across the tracks. If the proverbial “tide” that lifts all boats 
includes permanent residents that will “cast their buckets where they are”, and they 
manage to pull them up with what is needed to feed their own and share the wealth 
from the bottom up, then intervention is well placed. This simple difference is one 
for the national level Government to know, risk communities being left behind. If 
a community has a culture of self-determination then schools and organizations will 
promote it further, that in turn will restore the reality of “rags to riches” or America 
as the Land of Opportunity. The friends, family and fellow political affiliates choke 
hold can have an economic strangle hold that is detrimental to any recovery. 

The private sector is the source for wealth creation. Where gaps in education, cap- 
ital acquisition or resource attainment contribute to or limit poverty levels or the 
progress of an emerging middle class, community based organizations built with ca- 
pacity to integrate these private sector innovators in a Fed/State/Local Partnership 
for growth creates opportunities. 

There are gaps to fill. Gaps that come to mind consists of: 

• Expanded modernization, technical assistance to obtain global/21st Century 
capacity. This refers to infrastructure, hardware, software and other net- 
working improvements for connectivity, broadband and otherwise. 

• Business process, re-engineering for suitable small business utility, those 
abilities to send and receive data, where that data is made into useful infor- 
mation by the indigenous community population, considering their average 
educational and business background levels of attainment. 

• Making a business plan that pertain to item (2) and all processes, competition 
for dollars and showing acceptable risk requires this as a necessity for a 
startup, expansion, growth and sustainment. Business plans are complex and 
expensive, and even with the best plan it maybe effective; they are not silver 
bullets. Having local support infused in the plan, here advantages can be seen 
as to how it fits in a larger economic development plan, as well as local re- 
sources and the information to construct technology, outsourcing and best 
practices in the core mission will outperform the SBA projections of a 80 per- 
cent failure rate. 

• Protection from mal-practices in finance, quality deterioration and fair busi- 
ness impropriety in proactive local policy improves growth and reduces litiga- 
tion. Products and services that work increase productivity by elimination 
wasted time and money to undo harmful affects and then start from the low 
point to a recovery in process. 

The Community Based Economic Recovery Centric Organization offers risk man- 
agement for Federal contribution in two channels, where it is allocated 1) directly 
to SMB and 2) Local Gov programs. A community based facility role can reach out 
to SBA or Department of Commerce as a grassroots voice to make funding produc- 
tive and monitor total progress. The Community Based Organizations built with 
Government cooperation may seem like duplication, and it may be. However, “gar- 
bage in” still results in “garbage out” is more likely from a local government with 
no verification on what happen on the ground. Efficiency should be measured in pro- 
ductivity seen in GDP or per capita. So the suggestion of having an operational 
(community) and administrative (local government) report will provide a clear pic- 
ture and a mechanism for better application. 

In this manner, the investment in America can be monitored for effect. Progress 
is more real time in a connected community based organization monitoring the bot- 
tom, where the rubber meets the road. Certainly, policy like the Community Rein- 
vestment Act (CRA) are not white washed with users reporting. Metaphorically as 
this paper may be, the “Fox” should not be reporting on the well being of the “Hen 
House”. The “fox” being a icon for one not to be trusted is intentional. Congress can 
do everything perfectly, but if the effect is bastardized at the local level, the con- 
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gress looks bad or ineffectual and America suffers economically. Progress should be 
hands-on until results is achieved, and the Congress like others only get what it “in- 
spects not what it expects”. The bail-out to save a person’s house is best done by 
making an income and that is more likely with functional local policy. Local govern- 
ment cannot be a bucket with holes in it to carry out successful programs. 

Congress should be able to ask the community if their efforts have arrived and 
are being handle responsively. Walmart has a system to track every item on the 
shelf. Technologies exist, and this is a low technology item to give progress reports 
on starts, impact, needed adjustments and interventions for decision making. Will 
this put local government under the scrutiny of Federal Government? Yes, unless 
local projects come from non-Federal funded budgets. Local government oversight is 
crucial when funding in the form of grants are directly placed with a community 
or individual project. 

IV. SPECIFIC SUGGESTIONS 

Growth incentives: 

— Public Land, must be as a matter of state law, first offered for public pro- 
grams, non-profit economic development, social improvements before sales to 
private developers. Local budgets that fall short should not be free to sell 
the people’s asset for short falls accumulated from lack of creating a stronger 
tax base from wealth creation activity. 

— Until all public money, taxes or other government collected money that is 
used in creating the economic recovery package, no private land for oper- 
ational small business or occupied home/dwelling should be taken or sold for 
delinquent taxes. Local government should meet a standard employment 
rate, precipitated by ownership or business establishment before they can 
take private land and sell it. That is, local government must have a perform- 
ance standard before the Federal Government puts good money after bad. 
The deciding factor for assistance is an existing plan for growth. 

— Local government shall have ordinance, policy and guidance for small busi- 
ness growth. These policies shall include a intellectual property protection, 
guidance for business starts, fair business practices and reporting. Strong 
consumer protection and quality insistent policy will make a measurable im- 
provement to recovery. Consumer spending is key to a recovery; credit, prod- 
uct safety, quality and pricing has to be appropriate and is in the preview 
of the local system. City Hall and County Seats must be effective for con- 
sumer confidence. This is critical to consumer spending and business starts. 
It is almost a proverb for startups to get ripped off from promises form web 
site creators, networks, financial products or business services. With scarce 
dollars in the startup stages, such losses can shut down a business start be- 
fore the doors ever open. 

— Local government shall have an updated 3 and 5 year plan that lifts the 
poor sections to average standards, these feed into Federal planning of budg- 
ets and policy construction. These should be viewed more favorably when en- 
dorsed by Community Based Economic Development Organizations. 

— Community based organizations with a mission to improve business capacity 
that balances the influence of local government. That is if funding is allo- 
cated for a community project the community should verify the impact. 
There should be a “truth in impact” much like the “truth in lending” for 
credit that is employed. Many times communities are not aware or under- 
stand funding appropriated for them or in their name that may arrive in 
part or at all. 

— Community based organizations that will capture information and distribute 
information. This is on a subject well presented by Deloitte & Touche, ex- 
plaining how companies hire to extract learning for better practices, and how 
that is used to make institutional improvements. Local government may 
publicly say it support private enterprise, in reality it is likely to be a con- 
trolling and deciding entity where communities are less influential. 

— Simplify Federal programs for average users and speed up process. Many 
Federal grants and programs are literally hundred of pages to apply. The 
instructions are hundreds of pages. Many application packages are carry- 
overs, where verbiage is added, convoluting the process beyond the response 
of the average person. Afflicting the situation moreover, is an application 
error can cause total rejection or a review set back for over a year. Con- 
cerning is many times application items can be wavered, favoring certain 
sources. Related to the same issue, an established company, perhaps one 
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waved can re-submit on the basis of having the contract or grant, where the 
approving authority takes the path of lease resistance to approve. 

— Un-bundle contracts. Where bundling may save money at the originating 
level, locally the small company is disadvantaged, specially if the contract 
bundle is mixed with unrelated specifications. 

— Connect with entrepreneur and owners who generate wealth and create op- 
portunities for wealth accumulation (savings and investments) and wage 
earnings. Local government as a middle man can act contrary to capitalism 
or the free market. The local level cannot be indifferent. Innovations start 
with private enterprise, then to business, yet to Government and finally 
higher ed. Being proactive, government can project the equivalent of “Small 
Business Innovation Research” (SBIR) at the local level to push economic de- 
velopment projects from the bottom up and draw down specific support to 
make broad markets, even those that compete globally. In a partnership, 
state/local and Federal, real world information will improve trust and effec- 
tiveness. 

— Stimulus package that has funding to and for small businesses. Money to 
small business will be spent. Returns from ownership spending are wages, 
taxes and resulting complementary business opportunities. Support systems 
that effectively modernize small business “on site” in the community, is fun- 
damental. Funding to study groups or Government departments that result 
in documents on the shelf, are not the same as people opening doors and 
learning as needed to keep them open. One university I know, got several 
million dollars to make a community based plan. No money was put in the 
plan and the community was no better off. Incidentally, no community mem- 
ber was on the planning staff. 

— Evaluate compliance capacity for prime contractors. In contracts a certain 
amount of labor or estimated pricing is expected. This topic goes to unfair 
bids. The lowest bidder may lead to illegal labor, labor abuse or substandard 
components to get a bid; then complications mentioned in the simplification 
issue discussed above apply. Bundling with mixed unrelated items is harder 
to track. In any case workers are forced to work over 40 hours without com- 
pliance with laws and if people need their jobs they are less likely to report. 
If local government is not pro-active to have policy or enforce laws for fair 
competition the community will be in a “race to the bottom”, as wages are 
lowered or hiring is not as needed to handle requirements. 

V. A PILOT PROGRAM, A MODEL IN PROGRESS FOR COMMUNITY SUP- 
PORT 

This is not a complaint without a solution. 

The Multi Educational Cultural Center for the Arts is a non-profit registered with 
the Florida Secretary of State. The parent organization has taken startup steps 
sponsoring a pilot program for such a community based organization as described 
in the sections above. 

The J. Lee Pickens Project proposal has been submitted to local government with 
requests for 1) Inclusion in existing economic recovery plans, 2) talks for a Memo- 
randum of Understanding, 3) leadership to align local business centric non-profit or- 
ganizations, 4) fair business policy review and 5) a fair share financial support. A 
response is pending. 

Please note the parent organization’s mission statement: 

“The Multi Educational Cultural Center of the Arts is formed to research, 
develop, maintain data, augment better practices and sustain information tech- 
nologies as they can be used to further the art of business and self-expression. 
Particular emphasis is given to innovative concepts and ways of empowering mi- 
nority owned small to medium sized companies and individuals to act within a 
collective of services which gives knowledge based assistance and facilities, de- 
voted to understand creating markets, and having national as well as inter- 
national access for social and economic improvements, especially those creative so- 
lutions to over come contributing factors responsible in furthering the information 
gap. Relieve burdensome transactions by providing assistance through networking 
and pooling talent, service and goods using information management where eco- 
nomic and information short falls are evident in communities by reason of absence 
or lacking technology. Create a center to improve cultural enhancements, includ- 
ing awareness, by causing partnerships such to assist in public and private par- 
ticipation toward entrepreneurship to improve skills ultimately for community 
based efforts to do commerce and spread a positive image of African Americans 
engaged in social and economic change.” 
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The pilot project is entitled “The J. Lee Pickens Project”. The purpose speaks to 
a logistics lead that adds viability for community based small businesses to succeed. 
In speaking, wealth generation, wealth accumulating and wages are distinctly dif- 
ferent income types. All forms have a place in economic development but operate 
with separate rules. 

Surely communities may or may not have a culture for ownership, the entrepre- 
neurial spirit or global outreach ambitions, which they should in this “Information 
era”. This transformation directs the reflection on leadership and less on the innate 
composition of the people. 

A copy (in PDF Format) of our letter of support and the Pensacola Eastside Plan 
is available upon request for your consideration. 

Undercapitalization is a main cause for SMB failure. The lack of assets, education 
attainment, influence, organization and experience in historically poor areas create 
high risk for capitalization. Business plans that originate from these areas, unsup- 
ported and not aligned is more wishful thinking. The J. Lee Pickens Project is de- 
voted to organize and plan so as to show scale and scope that make sense for com- 
munity based banking and Main Street to become willing in support for joint grant, 
equity and debt packaging. 

The J. Lee Pickens Project presence as a 4PL, a source that fill gaps to support 
success in market making will add confidence for economic recovery. The same orga- 
nization assists disaster preparedness and global outreach. The community requires 
an enabler to operate in the startup mode as a 21st Century operation and from 
there grow to have these internal capabilities. As a 4PL, the J. Lee Pickens Project 
is more than a business incubator, or a passive design who’s main point is offering 
a discount. J. Lee Pickens Project will have “skin in the game”, the parent organiza- 
tion, local government and private sector investors/business. 

Improvements go to: 

— Counter affects of blight, as these areas are often associated inner city or 
rural where community per capita is poverty levels and business 2activity 
is low precipitating joblessness, less public safety and lower educational at- 
tainment. 

— Such centers should have a designated commerce, VA and SBA representa- 
tives on site or directly involved on a weekly, if not daily basis. 

This paper is written with a background for a project proposal submitted in Pen- 
sacola, FL, a small city located in West Florida. The city has a rich labor base. It 
has a strong military presence to provide trained active, separated and retired per- 
sonnel. The BRAC closure of the Depot Level Repair facilities places a high volume 
of production skill in the market, under utilized. The proposal benefits are focused 
on small business for veterans, minorities and willing and able traditionally poor 
communities, these aligned witb Main Street and larger companies in 21st Century 
modernized processes for effectiveness. 

The project was announced and presented for support to the city, chamber and 
local economic centric organizations since 2000. Where none of these entities offered 
significant support to join in with our organization, multiple examples exist where 
J. Lee Pickens Project information provided can be found in attempts by some of 
the same to duplicate our project. Top city officials have in fact advised us to “give 
the information to others so they can be successful”. 

The city has no guidance or policy for supporting fair business, innovations or new 
starts for small business. At best, a policy on how to contract with the city is at- 
tempted. There is no policy for protection of intellectual property. In fact, this is a 
major issue, along with the lack of policy to form accountability in handling fair ad- 
vantages from information. The city manager insist on information but makes no 
attempt to prevent unfair use of information despite examples of policy used by the 
Patent Office or SBIR who demonstrates the ability to maintain confidentially. 
Meantime, this same office has a history of taking our information, items we choose 
to guardedly share, and we find it in use by others. 

A city plan was approved by council for economic development in a generational 
depressed area, one with a per capita of less than 20 thousand dollars. The plan 
has a title and wording for improving a historically poor area but is arguably serv- 
ing a Main Street project, with no visible rise of economic activity or per capita in 
the stated community. The community has no control of dollars allocated from state 
or Federal sources, where all projects are handled solely by city staff. Where the 
plan for action was approved for completion by 2004, no public reports have been 
conducted. The subject area defined by geographic boundaries still remains impover- 
ished in 2008, a community experiencing melt down decades long and per capita un- 
changed. 
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Resources for broadband, capital improvements and talent are sufficient for 21st 
Century adaptations for business. The city has access to technical education for skill 
development and higher ed for research and development in the public domain. The 
level of existing skills in the private sector is rounded to create several market sec- 
tors. 

Speculative as to where, but there are local area or city that has families with 
strong standing influence in the area. Where the concept of “Old Money That Talks” 
or the “Good Ole Boy Network” are nebulous terms, these same concepts are as “the 
glass ceiling”, an excellent cloak for swaying policy or behavior. Whether evidence 
exists of fair policy execution or the absence is clear to the researcher who examines 
business progress, minority, middle class or not. Failed policy clearly has to do with 
the melt down today, but much of the melt down in historically poor areas came 
from low wages or insufficient businesses to produce jobs. Where relationships are 
admirable, they should not supercede vetting a project based on the merits. Then 
permission for a local project to proceed is other than a matter of democratic proc- 
ess, then the melt down is economic dynamics sandwiched between Wall Street 
abuse on the top and Main Street manipulation on the bottom, false controls direct- 
ing the advantages of supply and demand away from 70 percent of potential origina- 
tors that can bring innovation to power the nation’s economy. Relationships that use 
Government to manipulate are no better than violations of Sherman Anti-Trust or 
de factor R.I.C.O., said for comparison, as these laws are non-applicable in distorted 
appearances as being for public interest. 

Allowing inner city decay or not tapping into middle class expansion lowers the 
tipping point for Main Street to fall into a melt down, and Old Money still stands 
to profit on the fallout. Government managers and old money, arguably may get a 
pass, meanwhile, across the tracks communities continues to fail, “two out of three 
isn’t bad?” The worry about America, in the end, is household to household, not ex- 
actly included in concepts of Main or Wall street. If blight or the middle class is 
to emerge, congress must reach them directly and hold state and local governments 
in their proper administrative role to interface with the private sector who are free 
agents to generate wealth, hence creating jobs and accumulate. 

The project is a pilot program that is reproducible, customizable to find and fit 
markets suitable to a locality. Reproducibility is to scale and scope for initial imple- 
mentation and diversification as opportunities can be identified. The city is well 
suited geographically, demographically, technologically and is a representative of 
small town America to make good assumptions for economic development modeling 
with scientific methods. 

The purpose of the proposal is to roll out a community based organization that 
can house the connectivity capacity for 21st Century business that matches the com- 
munity education and business experience, and fill gaps with consultant services 
and learning for operational and administrative capacity. As a model manager, the 
project connects for best practices. Further, where gaps hinder logistics, this organi- 
zations will develop or find means to supplement small business ability to operate 
on site or obtain information, services or skills that move academics to function. The 
organization is key to plan evaluation, filling gaps in function, providing solution 
where “if I could” limits a community member’s business plan. This organization 
measures and codifies progress for policy construction, budget planning and best 
practices. Here where large companies can relate to real world business creation 
and joint projects can take wings. This is a big picture community/private invest- 
ment with some public support project. 

In a time where fast tracking economic development, making a market place 
where credit fulfills the purpose of return on capital, to repay and yield significant 
profits is important, this project is the bottoms up system of choice; at least worth 
exploring on the merits. 

The yield has collateral benefits to homeland security, economic recovery, indus- 
trial capacity retention, market recovery and nation building contributions. Where 
some believe distribution of wealth is an evil, the project points that most economist 
contribute the Great Depression to wealth concentrated in too few hands. This is 
a way for the nation to grow a new generation for business from the roots in places 
that are now blighted. Money in local government’s hands, even in places affected 
by natural disasters can fast track pass the disaster and melt down. 

V. FINAL COMMENTS 

Again this paper is an overview on bottom up or grassroots improvements to pro- 
mote economic recovery; that grassroots part below Main Street. The requirements 
here is the collective of America small business power, the pool of Small Businesses 
realized or not yet materialized that make nearly 80 percent of jobs and incomes. 
Local government and established business operate on Main Street, it is conceivable 
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they traditionally have linked agendas. If you agree that local government can accel- 
erate economic growth with new market incentives, attracting companies (see “Re- 
tooling for Growth” — McGahey/Vey), intervene in risk reduction and favorable busi- 
ness policy as minimums, then Congress should have a watch dog for their priorities 
on the ground, where the impact is intended, by the People or community itself. To 
be clear, there is a long drop from the level of Main Street down to the ground or 
grassroots. 

This is not to say all local government and established business are in cahoots, 
profiteering or working with indifference to their communities. However, if they are, 
then Federal grants, program money and local budgets are unchecked “cash cows”. 
Such activities may not be illegal, even as the “Credit Default Swaps” or derivatives 
had a severe negative impact to cause even a global melt down. Where no perform- 
ance standards exist there is plenty of latitude for variations on due diligence. 

The agitate of low income or joblessness creates the sound of silence when other- 
wise there should be bustling dynamic business activity at the grassroots. Investing 
in small companies at the grassroots is not necessary in line with Main Street or 
large companies prune to offshore potential growth opportunities. Local government 
can be as much the problem as the solution. Where the voice of the public cannot 
reach the level for corrections, progress is delayed or stopped. 

Credit has a place, but should not be the expected support for daily life. Credit 
to expand or in any case create wealth generation for a return on the dollar, that 
pays the lender with interest and yield a profit to the borrower, is the standard for 
a prosperous community. In the greatest credit crisis, if people can generate wealth, 
manage returns on accumulated wealth or earn a sufficient wage, they can keep 
their house, educate the young, get health care and feed their families. Local gov- 
ernment must have a positive role, as seen in policy, to small business starts, 
growth and participation in the local area. 

I believe communities sounded the alarm that jobs, wages and new starts were 
not supporting a reasonable way of life, but the crisis comes as new news. I know 
one community whose city council meetings were always vociferous on the topics 
concerning the rate of economic dynamics. 

As a disclaimer, where statements here-in are not indicative of all local govern- 
ments or even members that make up whatever form of local government, the net 
effect is the main focus here. There is no value sought from impugning reputations 
but where credibility is essential the generalizations here-in are provided. 

In any regard, recovery from the grassroots up is separate from Main Street and 
certainly Wall Street issues. Grassroots getting capital is a longer standing issue 
than the melt down. In terms of volume, a million or two from here and there at 
the grassroots, it soon adds up to be real money. 


Statement of Jicrilla Apache Nation 

On behalf of the Jicarilla Apache Nation in New Mexico, I would like to thank 
you for convening this hearing to gather testimony on economic recovery and more 
specifically about how targeted funding for infrastructure projects across the country 
can drive job creation. The Jicarilla Apache Nation (“Nation”) is a federally recog- 
nized Indian Tribe, and our Reservation, which consists of approximately 1 million 
acres, is located in Northern New Mexico. We have over 4,000 members and 85 per- 
cent of the population lives on our Reservation in the town of Dulce, which serves 
as our tribal headquarters. We understand Congress’ desire to quickly provide state 
and local governments with an infusion of funds for infrastructure projects, and we 
respectfully request that you work to ensure that Native American Tribal govern- 
ments are also considered as potential recipients of funding through the proposed 
second economic stimulus. Like state and local governments, Tribal governments 
provide essential governmental services to our citizens and neighbors and are simi- 
larly in dire need of basic infrastructure development. 

For our part, during the last nine years we have been working to address the fail- 
ing public drinking water and wastewater systems, which were constructed, owned, 
operated and managed by the Federal Government, on our Reservation. We worked 
with Congress to authorize a project to repair and replace the dilapidated and fail- 
ing Federal infrastructure and since that time we have committed significant addi- 
tional funds and resources to the project. 

We worked tirelessly to implement the statutory directive placed on the Secretary 
of the Interior to comply with the law and construct our project. Unfortunately, al- 
though Congress authorized our water system infrastructure project and President 
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Bush signed it into law in December of 2002 (P.L. 107-331), the Bush Administra- 
tion has repeatedly failed to include any funding for out project in the Administra- 
tion’s annual budget to Congress. We also understand our project is the only one 
that acknowledges and mandates corrective action for the Federal Government’s li- 
ability in establishing and creating a deficient and unsafe public drinking water sys- 
tem serving an Indian reservation population. 

Through the leadership and commitment of our New Mexico Congressional dele- 
gation we have received almost $2 million appropriations funding for the effort, 
however a much larger infusion of funds is needed. The current situation requires 
action now as it has forced the Nation to put other construction projects on hold 
due to lack of infrastructure. In addition to fully meeting our statutory project share 
(approx. $15 million), we have invested millions of more additional dollars into re- 
pairing and replacing the system, but we have reached our debt capacity. The Na- 
tion is prepared to immediately utilize funding to continue our work on the water 
system so that we can ensure a safe and reliable water supply for our people. In 
addition, we expect that funding for this infrastructure project will provide between 
30-50 jobs immediately in our community which is significant in the extreme rural 
and depressed region where we reside. The long-term effect of investing in this 
project will provide greater employment opportunities to the approximately 2,300 
tribal members ready for work, as more construction and development opportunities 
will move forward once the water infrastructure is in-place. 

BACKGROUND 

The dilapidated condition of the current public water system and waste water in- 
frastructure on the Jicarilla Apache Reservation stems from generations of neglect 
by the Bureau of Indian Affairs (“BIA”), an agency of the U.S. Department of the 
Interior, which, as creator, owner and operator of the system, did not properly de- 
sign, plan for, manage, repair and upgrade portions of the system over the last 90 
years. The system diverts water from the Navajo River — a pristine water source, 
and its initial structures served the original BIA facilities on the Reservation in the 
early part of the 1900’s. As the community of Dulce became the center of activity, 
members began moving there from other areas of the Reservation. In response to 
the growth, the BIA expanded the water line to allow members to access the water 
from common areas. As the area grew with housing and other facilities, water lines 
were extended, on an ad hoc basis, with no planning or recording. By the 1990’s 
the community’s system had every type of water piping, including clay, asbestos 
lined, other metals, as even some wood piping has been unearthed. 

In October 1998, the system completely collapsed at the river and left the Nation 
without water for a week. The home of one of our elders burned down, with no 
water to put out the fire. The National Guard brought in bottled water and portable 
restrooms. The Nation funded emergency efforts to restore water delivery and re- 
ceived no funding from the BIA. In 2006, the wastewater system failed and caused 
a backup in the Jicarilla Apache Public Library forcing it to close for a long period 
of time. Other buildings and homes were similarly condemned due to these dire con- 
ditions. 

The Federal Government’s neglect and failure to manage and maintain its public 
water system serving our people has caused many dire health threats and cir- 
cumstances and economic hardship including: degraded water quality in the lines, 
obsolete and non-compliant sewage lagoon ponds which were operating without 
properly permits because the ponds did not meet the Federal standards, pollution 
from unlined sewage ponds spilling into the community and into a nearby arroyo 
which fed back into the Navajo River towards downstream users and stymied eco- 
nomic and housing development opportunities. The most disturbing circumstance, 
however, is that a large number of tribal members are experiencing serious intes- 
tinal and other internal diseases and more community members have been diag- 
nosed and are dying from stomach and other forms of cancer, many documented 
cases of those living on and served by the main and oldest stem of the water system. 

STATUTORY PROJECT AUTHORIZATION 

A combination of the water outage, delayed housing and economic develop oppor- 
tunities and the dire health related circumstances led the Nation’s leaders to Wash- 
ington D.C. to request assistance repairing the Federal Government’s broken sys- 
tem. Our first step was to approach the owner and operator of the system, the BIA 
headquarters in the U.S. Department of the Interior in Washington. They told us 
they had no funds to address the problem. The Nation sought help from other Fed- 
eral agencies, who were sympathetic but generally unable to assist because the BIA 
owned and operated the system at the time. They also informed that the enormity 
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of the problems with the system required a significant investment of resources that 
they would not be able to accommodate. 

Working with our Congressional delegation from New Mexico and others sympa- 
thetic to our case, we developed and pursued a legislative route to authorize a 
project specifically to repair the system. In 2000, Congress passed a law which di- 
rected the Department of the Interior, through the Bureau of Reclamation (“BOR”), 
to conduct a feasibility study on upgrading the system. See Public Law 106-243. 
The Nation worked directly with BOR on conducting the study which was completed 
in September of 2002. 

The study concluded that $45 million would be needed to replace the existing 
water delivery and wastewater infrastructure. The report acknowledged the Nation’s 
efforts in contributing $15 million to improve portions of the system including: re- 
placement of the diversion structures and pipeline at the river and up to the water 
treatment plant; building a new water treatment plant and expanding its capacity; 
repairing and replacing old water towers; and replacement of infrastructure on the 
expansion Mundo Ranch property. 

Following the completed report, our New Mexico Congressional delegation intro- 
duced legislation to direct the Secretary of the Interior to repair and replace the in- 
frastructure based on the recommendations in the feasibility report; the legislation 
also authorized the Department to expend funding to undertake this project. 

On December 13, 2002, President Bush signed into law the Jicarilla Apache Res- 
ervation Rural Water System Act, Public Law 107-331, Title VIII, which directs 
the Secretary of the Interior to proceed with a project to replace the defunct infra- 
structure, as outlined and recommended in the feasibility report, and which author- 
izes the appropriation of funds ($45 million) for our project. There are no sunset pro- 
visions in the law and its construction mandate is specifically not subject to the 
availability of appropriations. 

INADEQUATE FEDERAL FUNDING & FAILURE TO IMPLEMENT THE 
LAW 

Since Congress authorized our project and mandated the Secretary of the Interior 
to commence construction of the project nearly six years ago, the Nation has worked 
tirelessly to secure funding for the development of our project through the Bureau 
of Reclamation’s account in the Energy and Water Development Appropriations bill 
and through the annual budget process. In spite of our diligence, neither Congress 
nor the Administration provided any funding for our project in the Fiscal Years 
(“FY”) 2003, 2004 and 2004 appropriations cycles. Finally, in FY 2006, Congress 
provided $250,000 for our project in the Energy and Water Development Appropria- 
tions bill. In total, since Congress authorized our project which was signed into law 
nearly six years ago, the Nation has received less than $2 million for our project. 
Currently, Congress has included $3 million in the House FY 2009 Energy and 
Water appropriations bill and $1 million in the Senate FY 2009 Energy and Water 
appropriations bill, though it remains unclear the fate of the remaining un-enacted 
appropriations bills. While we are very grateful for these funds in a tough fiscal en- 
vironment, there is an overwhelming need for Congress to provide a greater infusion 
of funds for this project. 

The Administration has failed to include funding for our fully authorized project 
in their annual budget request to Congress. We have regularly met with the Office 
of Management and Budget, the Assistant Secretary for Water and Science and the 
BOR Commissioner urging them to implement the law and take action to help us 
address this serious pubic health crisis. Sadly, our pleas have fallen on the deaf ears 
of the Bush Administration. 

“READY-TO-GO” PROJECT & IMPACT OF INADEQUATE INVESTMENT 

The Nation is ready to move forward on repairing and replacing existing water 
lines in the town of Dulce and also completing water and sewer line extensions to 
new housing projects. The Nation’s rural water infrastructure project meets the cri- 
teria set forth by the House Transportation and Infrastructure Committee’s memo- 
randum (“Memorandum”) outlining “ready-to-go” projects. 

More specifically, the Nation’s project mirrors an example of a project located in 
the state of New York, the “Village of Cuba, New York” wastewater treatment sys- 
tem. The Memorandum states that the Village of Cuba project “is served by a sani- 
tary sewer collection system constructed in the 1920’s that utilizes mainly vitrified 
clay tile piping.” Similarly, the Nation’s water system was also constructed in the 
early 1900’s and currently consists of clay and wood pipes. As a result, the Nation 
suffers constant line breaks from the clay pipes, which have no flexibility and are 
more prone to root intrusions and structural cracks. 
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The Memorandum further states that “most wastewater treatment utilities have 
small capital-related projects on the shelf that could be carried [out] very quickly,” 
thereby citing the cost of the Village of Cuba as $2.1 million. The Nation’s economic 
stimulus needs for our rural water infrastructure project falls between the cost 
range provided by the Memorandum (wastewater projects ranging from $2.1 million 
to $103 million). 

Furthermore, Village of Cuba example details that the median household income 
is well below the New York State median household income, therefore, further justi- 
fying Congressional investment in the project. Indian Country comprises some of the 
most depressed and remote areas of the country. The Nation’s location in the rural 
and remote Rio Arriba County limits economic development tied to the major metro- 
politan areas of the state of New Mexico and affects the Nation’s overall economy. 
Specifically, according to the 2000 Census, the Nation’s unemployment rate was 
14.2 percent and the per capita income was $10,136. However, in comparison to the 
State of New Mexico 2000 Census data, the unemployment rate was 5 percent (the 
U.S. average was 4 percent) and the per capita income in 2000 was $17,261. 

In addition, the BIA 2004 Labor Force Report (“Report”), the most recent report 
available, details that the Nation’s unemployment rate is 52 percent. According to 
the Bureau of Labor and Statistics, the State of New Mexico’s unemployment rate 
for 2004 was 5.2 percent. Notably, the Nation’s unemployment rate is 10 times high- 
er than the state’s average. Also, of the Nation’s tribal members, approximately 
2,310 individuals are available for work and approximately only 1,112 individuals 
are employed. This data illustrates the overwhelming need for employment opportu- 
nities for the Nation’s tribal members and reflects the critical need for Congres- 
sional investment in the Nation’s rural water infrastructure system. 

NATION’S HOUSING AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT NEEDS 

Similar to the current crisis state and local governments are experiencing with 
stalled infrastructure and development projects, the Nation also has authorized eco- 
nomic development opportunities for its community and tribal members and is cur- 
rently foregoing further progress until the proper infrastructure and investment are 
established. For example, the Jicarilla Apache Utility Authority (“JAUA”) is devel- 
oping the Mundo Ranch property to accommodate multiple facilities including insti- 
tutional, single family housing, and small commercial properties. To date, the Na- 
tion has authorized the expenditure of $7.5 million in funds towards the develop- 
ment of the Mundo Ranch. 

The first phase of the single family housing plan includes $3.5 million expended 
by the Nation through JAUA to construct utilities, roads, and site preparations for 
46 housing units. To date, 35 units have been completed and are currently rented 
at $300 per month, under a 15-year-rent-to-own program. However, the Nation still 
has a current waiting list of over 400 families for housing. To provide additional 
housing resources for its tribal members, the Nation has acquired post-Katrina Fed- 
eral Emergency Management Agency (“FEMA”) mobile homes that have been allot- 
ted to tribes. As the Nation continues to receive the mobile home units, it is vital 
for the Nation to set-up and establish the proper infrastructure to serve the newly- 
acquired mobile homes for families to immediately inhabit them. 

The Nation is an oil and gas producing tribe. Therefore, safe and reliable road- 
ways must be constructed and maintained to access the oil and gas resources on 
the Reservation. The Nation contracts their roads program from the BIA under P.L. 
93-638 and employs tribal members for the roadway work. The Nation maintains 
about 700 miles of BIA and tribal roadways. However, there are still dirt streets 
in our residential areas in Dulce and across the Reservation, and the Nation plans 
to extend the bike and pedestrian path to a new housing development and new ele- 
mentary school. It is difficult for the Nation to proceed with these initiatives when 
the water infrastructure is incomplete and non-existent in certain areas on the Res- 
ervation. 

The Nation’s rural water infrastructure system is a vital link in providing ade- 
quate services to our tribal members and communities. Without a completely up- 
dated and properly-repaired system, the Nation is unable to move forward on pend- 
ing projects. Therefore, the Nation cannot provide employment opportunities in 
roadwork for our tribal members; maintain, expand, and upgrade our roadways for 
community and economic development use; and further construct and make avail- 
able housing units to our tribal members. It is our responsibility as a tribal govern- 
ment to provide the necessary services for our tribal members, and the Nation has 
continuously and consistently made the investment in our community to the extent 
possible. However, the Nation is in-need of assistance in this current crisis from 
Congress, just as state and local governments are requesting. 
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CONCLUSION 

Since the legislation’s enactment in December 2002, the Nation has been forced 
to borrow millions of additional dollars on the project because of the urgency and 
crisis facing our people. But, we have reached our debt capacity. While progress has 
been made on the project, the Nation has been forced to put a number of important 
projects on hold due to the lack of infrastructure and funding shortfalls. For exam- 
ple, there is a tremendous need for new housing on the Reservation. In fact, we cur- 
rently have over 400 people on a waiting list for homes. We cannot build these new 
homes until the infrastructure is available to support them. 

It is time for the Federal Government to invest in Indian Country and meet its 
statutory and moral obligations owed to the Nation. The United States has a trust 
responsibility to the Nation, our citizens and our trust resources. Notably, ours is 
the only project Congress has authorized which is fully encompassed in an Indian 
reservation and which haslOO percent Indian project beneficiaries. We hope that you 
will work to ensure that Native American Tribal governments are included as gov- 
ernmental recipients of funds, along with state and local governments, for infra- 
structure work in the second economic stimulus. 

Again, thank you for holding this very important hearing and for the opportunity 
to express our views and concerns as you move forward with the economic stimulus 
legislation. 


Statement of Jim Gibbon 

Goodwill Industries International, Inc represents 184 local and autonomous Good- 
will Industries agencies in 48 states and 16 countries that help people with barriers 
to employment to participate in the workforce. The roots of today’s Goodwill Indus- 
tries International began as a simple idea in 1902 when Rev. Edgar Helms set out 
to help poor immigrants in Boston’s South End by collecting clothes and household 
items from wealthier Bostonians to give clothing and household items for the strug- 
gling immigrants. He discovered, to his surprise, that the immigrants were too 
proud to simply accept the items. So he took his idea a step further by enlisting 
volunteers to repair, clean, and sell the items at reasonable prices. He used the rev- 
enue to provide wages to the workers — and the first Goodwill Industries store was 
born. 

More than 100 years later, Edgar Helms’ idea of “a hand up, not a handout” has 
become a powerful one. In 2007, the Goodwill Industries network raised more than 
$3 billion through its retail, contracts, and mission services operations. Nearly 84 
percent of the funds Goodwill Industries raised last year was used to serve more 
than 1 million different people, including more than 163,000 job placements. As our 
nation — our World — faces an economic crisis that many experts believe to be the 
worst since the Great Depression, Goodwill Industries stands ready to continue in 
its long tradition of enhancing the dignity and quality of life of individuals, families, 
and communities by eliminating barriers to opportunity and helping people in need 
to reach their fullest potential though the power of work. 

Local Goodwill Industries agencies are seeing first hand the effects of the recent 
economic crisis. In terms of retail, sales in North America increased by approxi- 
mately 7 percent during the first eight months of this year, a statistic that is likely 
to demonstrate that more people, particularly more middle-class people, are shop- 
ping at Goodwill Industries stores in an effort to cut costs. On the supply side, dona- 
tions, Goodwill Industries International has been concerned that donations may de- 
crease as people, short on cash, decide to hang on to the items they have longer 
than usual. While some local Goodwill Industries agencies, particularly those in 
areas affected by recent hurricanes, have seen donations decrease, Goodwill Indus- 
tries agencies nationwide report that the number of drop-offs in North America has 
remained stable; however it is just too soon to tell. For these and other reasons, 
Goodwill Industries International has been closely monitoring Congressional efforts 
to stabilize the financial sector and stimulate the economy. We are hopeful that the 
package Congress recently passed, the Emergency Economic Stabilization Act of 
2008, will be good for both Wall Street and Main Street as Congress intended. We 
are also encouraged by Federal Reserve Chairman Ben Bernanke’s recent testimony 
before the House Budget Committee, in which he stated that “consideration of a fis- 
cal package by the Congress at this juncture seems appropriate.” 

Considering the nearly 900,000 lost jobs since January and the 6.1 percent unem- 
ployment rate, Goodwill Industries International believes that such a package 
should reflect a strategy to stimulate the economy while investing in job training 
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that support efforts to restore struggling and discouraged workers to employment. 
Therefore, Goodwill Industries International was encouraged by Speaker of the 
House, Nancy Pelosi’s September 18 letter to President George W. Bush, which 
called for a second stimulus bill that invests “in infrastructure for economic growth 
and job creation here at home.” While extending Unemployment Insurance benefits 
is necessary to extend a lifeline for people who have exhausted or are close to ex- 
hausting their benefits, a second stimulus bill should include additional investments 
in job training. For example, it should include funds such as those proposed in a 
Senate economic stimulus proposal to provide $300 million for “part-time jobs after 
school, paid internships, and community service jobs for older youth,” and an addi- 
tional $300 million for employment and training activities for dislocated workers. 

Beyond such existing proposals, Goodwill Industries International urges Congress 
to include significant funding in the second economic stimulus bill that would allow 
us to do more. For example, with a minimal investment on the front end, our agen- 
cies can expand into new areas to increase transitional employment placements 
until job losses and the unemployment rate show a sustained trend in a positive 
direction. Goodwill Industries is in a unique position to become an administrative 
conduit and employer for putting workers into public sector jobs while providing the 
training and supports necessary to move their careers toward permanent jobs that 
help stabilize their family financial situation. Such an investment would help stimu- 
late the economy and help restore people to employment in a number of ways. First, 
the provision of temporary employment would provide a much needed lifeline to un- 
employed workers. For example, those who have exhausted or those who are likely 
to exhaust their Unemployment Insurance benefits could be quickly placed in tem- 
porary employment, providing an immediate source of income in addition to other 
available public supports that they will quickly spend on basic needs such as hous- 
ing, food, and utilities. As this money starts to circulate in the economy, our employ- 
ment specialists could assist their efforts to find more permanent employment. 

While most Goodwill Industries agencies provide transitional employment oppor- 
tunities, Goodwill’s 2007 Annual Statistical report shows that at least 82 local Good- 
will Industries agencies in the United States provided more than $61.6 million in 
paychecks to 11,470 individuals participating in training. Goodwill’s Annual Statis- 
tical Report includes a wealth of information about all the local Goodwill Industries 
agencies; however, I’ll highlight the contribution made by Goodwill Industries of the 
Greater East Bay, which provides workforce development services, including transi- 
tional employment, job readiness training, and placement services to people facing 
barriers to employment in Alameda, Contra Costa, and Solano Counties. In 2007, 
Goodwill Industries of the East Bay reported that 324 individuals earned more than 
$6.2 million by participating in its paid employment training programs. 

As I stated earlier in this testimony, last year, local Goodwill Industries agencies 
raised more than $3.1 billion through retail, contracts, and mission services. Nearly 
84 percent of that revenue was used to provide services and activities, including 
transitional employment, to help people become productive contributing members of 
their communities — individuals who face such disadvantaging conditions as welfare 
dependence, homelessness, a criminal background, or a physical, mental, or emo- 
tional disability. During these uncertain times, the unemployment levels and social 
needs of Goodwill Industries constituents are likely to expand, despite the steady 
and disturbing trend observed over the past several years of reduced Federal fund- 
ing for workforce development. 

Many of our local agencies operate One Stop Centers or function as service pro- 
viders in the public workforce system. As Members of the Committee know all too 
well, the Workforce Investment Act expired in 2003. Although Congress has contin- 
ued to appropriate funds for WIA’s expired Adult, Youth, and Dislocated Workers 
programs, funding levels for these programs have steadily eroded — from $3.9 billion 
in FY 2002 to $3.2 billion FY 2007. Certainly, the time to reverse this trend is now. 
A time of recession is no time to cut funding for job training. Goodwill Industries 
International urges Congress to make funding for and the reauthorization of WIA 
a top priority. The reauthorization of WIA offers an opportunity to ensure that our 
public workforce system is responsive to the diverse needs of workers and employ- 
ers. Goodwill Industries International looks forward to working with Congress and 
the new Administration toward developing a bi-partisan WIA reauthorization bill 
that invests in the future of our workforce while assisting individuals with barriers 
to employment to obtain the job skills necessary to become self-sufficient and meet 
the needs of our nation’s businesses. 

Earlier in my testimony, I cited Goodwill Industries of the Greater East Bay to 
illustrate the positive impact that just one Goodwill Industries agency can have on 
the communities it serves; yet Goodwill Industries agencies nationwide are making 
similar contributions that we will gladly share with this Committee. In closing, 
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Goodwill Industries International would like to take this opportunity to extend an 
open invitation to Members of this Committee — as well as to other interested Mem- 
bers of the U.S. House of Representatives and the U.S. Senate — to visit the local 
Goodwill Industries agency in your district when it is convenient for your busy 
schedule. I hope that many of you will accept my offer to get a first-hand look at 
how Edgar Helm’s entrepreneurial vision lives on in the communities you represent 
and others across the country. 


Statement of Kenneth J. Kies 

Mr. Chairman, Ranking Member McCrery, and members of the Committee, my 
name is Ken Kies. I am managing director of the Federal Policy Group, a practice 
of Clark & Wamberg, LLC. In addition to my positions in the private sector, I for- 
merly served as Chief of Staff to the Joint Committee on Taxation, and as a tax 
counsel to this Committee. 

I appreciate the opportunity to submit this testimony in connection with the Com- 
mittee’s hearing on “Economic Recovery, Job Creation and Investment in America”. 
Clearly, the topic of the hearing is of critical importance, and I commend the Com- 
mittee for its focus on these issues. 

The Committee has heard from many witnesses who have identified a variety of 
initiatives within the Committee’s jurisdiction which may promote much needed eco- 
nomic growth. Many of those suggestions have great merit, and are worthy of the 
Committee’s consideration. However, rather than review all the proposals before the 
Committee, I wish to focus my testimony on a single issue which I believe can be 
of particular value in unlocking capital which may be used to create jobs and pro- 
mote economic growth: the tax treatment of corporate capital losses. I believe that 
current law has greatly impeded the effective deployment of capital, particularly in 
the current economic crisis, and much needed reforms would do much to help our 
economy move forward. 

Under current law, capital losses by corporate taxpayers are allowed in any tax 
year only to the extent of capital gains in that year. Capital losses which exceed 
capital gains generally may be carried back to each of the three years preceding the 
loss year, and carried forward to each of the five taxable years succeeding the loss 
year. (Section 1212(a)(1)(B)). In the case of a regulated investment company (as de- 
fined in Section 851), a capital loss carryover is permitted for each of the eight years 
succeeding the loss year. (Section 1212(a)(l)(C)(i)). To the extent a capital loss is at- 
tributable to a foreign expropriation capital loss, a capital loss carryover is per- 
mitted for each of the ten years succeeding the loss year. (Section 1212(a)(l)(C)(ii)). 

The tax treatment of corporate capital losses under current law presents three 
fundamental problems. 

First, the current tax treatment of corporate capital losses is far more restrictive 
than analogous provisions of the Internal Revenue Code. For example, Section 904 
of the Code permits foreign tax credits to be carried forward up to ten years. Con- 
gress extended the carryover period for the foreign tax credit from five years to ten 
as part of the “American Jobs Creation Act of 2004”. In doing so, Congress ex- 
pressed its concern that limiting the carryover to five years too often denied tax- 
payers a legitimate tax benefit by disallowing a very real cost for no other reason 
than the passage of time, thus resulting in the payment of greater taxes than prop- 
erly due. A similar concern has led Congress to extend the carryover period for net 
operating losses to twenty years. Individual taxpayers may carryover capital losses 
indefinitely. 

Second, the current tax treatment of corporate capital losses does not comport 
with economic reality. A corporation’s financial position may be assessed accurately 
only over the long term. Business decisions and market conditions may have short 
term consequences that do not reflect their longer term impact. The economic reali- 
ties of a loss incurred in one year only may be gauged accurately in the context of 
a business’s long term performance. Executives should be encouraged to make deci- 
sions that have the most beneficial impact on their business’s long term prospects, 
not short term tax consequences. Sound tax policy should seek to conform the tax 
burden of a taxpayer, individual or corporate, to that taxpayer’s economic reality. 
For that reason, there are no policy grounds for placing greater restrictions on car- 
rying capital losses forward than, at a minimum, the ten years permitted foreign 
tax credits, or preventing the carryback of losses for a similar period. Corporations 
which incur capital losses, like taxpayers who pay foreign taxes, experience a real, 
quantifiable change in their financial position. Disallowing capital losses for cor- 
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porate taxpayers for no other reason than the passage of time would fail to account 
for the economic reality of those losses, and would arbitrarily increase their tax bur- 
den, a concern which led Congress to extend the carryover period for foreign tax 
credits. 

Third, present law limitations on the carryforward and carryback of corporate 
capital losses unnecessarily impede investment, misdirect the allocation of capital 
from its most productive uses, and, in the end, cost jobs. Because aiding recovery, 
creating jobs, and promoting investment is the focus of this hearing, I would like 
to focus the remainder of my testimony on how the current tax treatment of cor- 
porate capital losses acts counter to those goals, and how those adverse policy re- 
sults may be reversed. 

Current law discourages corporate taxpayers from reallocating capital from less 
productive assets to more promising uses — that is, uses which would generate added 
revenues and job growth — because of a concern that losses incurred upon the sale 
of those assets ultimately would expire and thus be disallowed for tax purposes. Per- 
haps worse, current law also encourages taxpayers to sell valued and productive as- 
sets which would otherwise be retained in order to generate capital gains to “match” 
against soon-to-expire losses. For those reasons, current law violates the basic tenet 
of sound tax policy that the Tax Code should not distort taxpayer behavior; deci- 
sions should be made on the basis of their economic benefit, not their tax con- 
sequences. 

The adverse effects of the current tax treatment of corporate capital losses are far 
more pronounced in the current distressed economic environment. 

Because the unrealized losses on so many assets are now so great, and the eco- 
nomic outlook is so uncertain, corporate taxpayers quite rightly lack confidence that 
they will ever be able to utilize the tax benefits associated with sales of assets at 
depressed prices. As a consequence, whereas an individual, who may carryforward 
capital losses indefinitely, knows that if he or she sells at a loss, he or she may later 
recover as much as half of that loss (depending on then applicable Federal and state 
tax rates) by offsetting future gains, a corporate taxpayer risks losing that tax ben- 
efit, particularly if the loss is great and the intermediate term outlook for offsetting 
gains is poor. Simply put, given current economic conditions, the prospects are not 
at all clear that assets with little or no built-in gain will appreciate sufficiently over 
the next five years to provide gains sufficient to offset significant corporate capital 
losses. Under such circumstances, there is a very strong inducement for a corporate 
taxpayer to hold on to a devalued asset, thus further clogging already sluggish mar- 
kets. 

In addition to providing a disincentive for sellers, current law also reduces the 
pool of buyers — unless a corporation has the ability to make its current assets liquid 
through sale or financing, it lacks the means to purchase the assets of others. Re- 
ducing the pool of buyers at a time when prospective purchasers already are scarce 
merely exacerbates the impact of the current economic troubles. Moreover, because 
of the ongoing credit crisis, it is essential that existing capital losses, as well as 
losses that may be incurred in the future, be included in an extension of the 
carryforward period. Currently, potential buyers simply may not have access to the 
credit needed to purchase assets with unrealized gains, transactions that would en- 
able sellers to manage the tax attributes of their existing capital losses. As a result, 
those losses continue to be carried forward, even if it means doing so beyond the 
current five year window, after which the losses no longer have value for tax pur- 
poses. 

Restricting the carryback period of corporate capital losses to a mere three years 
also impedes economic activity and stifles job growth. A corporate taxpayer which 
has, or could realize, a loss now has only two options. It can apply those losses to 
very recent gains, or it can hope that it has enough intermediate term gains to off- 
set those losses in the succeeding five years. By permitting taxpayers to carryback 
corporate capital losses over a longer period, Congress could greatly increase the 
capital immediately available to employers to invest in new plants, equipment, and 
jobs. Also, it would facilitate the productive allocation of capital by providing greater 
certainty about the tax consequences of those decisions, that is, executives would 
often know immediately about the tax impact of their decisions, rather than having 
to speculate about what will happen in the next several years. 

The bottom line is that the cumulative effect of the current tax treatment of cor- 
porate capital gains is harmful to investment, harmful to job creation, and harmful 
to economic recovery. Fortunately, these adverse effects may be not just be rem- 
edied, but reversed, through conforming the provisions relating to corporate capital 
losses to analogous provisions in the Tax Code. In particular, Congress should, at 
a minimum, extend the capital loss carryover period from five to at least ten years, 
as it did with foreign tax credits in 2004, but which would still be less than that 
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afforded for capital losses realized by individual taxpayers. The carryover should be 
extended for all losses which have not yet lapsed as of the date of enactment, as 
also was done with respect to foreign tax credits. 

In fact, the policy rationale for extending the capital loss carryforward period is 
even more compelling than that for foreign tax credits. As with foreign tax credits, 
limiting the carryover period to five years for capital losses could result in an exces- 
sive, and unjustifiable, tax burden. However, unlike the case of foreign tax credits, 
an overly restrictive carryover period for capital losses has the further adverse effect 
of impeding investment and promoting the misallocation of capital. 

In addition, the carryback period should be similarly extended. Doing so would 
free up impaired assets, generate liquidity, and provide taxpayers with immediate 
capital to make needed investments and to create jobs. 

Mr. Chairman, Ranking Member McCrery, and members of the Committee, I 
thank you again for conducting this important hearing, and for the opportunity to 
present my views. I believe that by acting on many of the ideas presented to the 
Committee in this hearing, including making critically needed changes to the tax 
treatment of corporate capital losses, the Committee can contribute in a very signifi- 
cant way to setting our country on course for a robust recovery that benefits all 
Americans. 
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Statement of Meg Torgerud 

Economic Security and Economic Stimulus Legislation 

This submission is to support reinstatement of funding for Child Support pro- 
grams lost by the passing of the Deficit Reduction Act of 2004. 

There are many statistics available that indicate it is sound public policy to invest 
in Child Support programs. Nationally, 25 percent of our nation’s children are de- 
pendent on child support payments, which, when received, make up 30 percent of 
an average poverty-level family’s total household income. Investing in child support 
enforcement, according to the current Administration, has returns of $4.73 to fami- 
lies for every dollar invested in the program. In Wisconsin, approximately $6.00 in 
child support is collected for every dollar spent on its child support program. 

Child Support agencies provide a vital economic stimulus by virtue of the work 
we do every day and empowers families to be more self sufficient. There are addi- 
tional benefits in reduced reliance on public assistance programs when families re- 
ceive child support routinely. I urge you to reinstate child support funding in this 
legislation. 


Statement of National Association of Home Builders 

On behalf of the approximately 235,000 members of the National Association of 
Home Builders (NAHB), thank you for the opportunity to submit testimony for the 
hearing entitled, Economic Recovery, Job Creation and Investment in America. We 
applaud the Committee for continuing to investigate options for hastening the na- 
tion’s recovery from the current economic downturn. As a federation of 850 state 
and local Home Builder Associations, NAHB appreciates the additional focus of the 
hearing on the situation at the state and local levels. Housing and home building 
play as critical of a role in the economic strength of state and local economies as 
they do for the national economy. 
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NAHB continues to believe that the housing crisis must be addressed head-on if 
there is any hope for a speedy national economic recovery. Whether it’s the family 
facing foreclosure, the community bank on the verge of failure or the Wall Street 
investment house with plummeting asset values, the housing crisis is at the source. 
NAHB is not alone in this belief — Alan Greenspan, Warren Buffett, Glenn Hubbard 
(Dean of the Columbia School of Business), Treasury Secretary Henry Paulson and 
Federal Reserve Chairman Ben Bernanke all state unequivocally that challenges in 
the housing market are the root of the problem. NAHB is grateful for the work of 
the Committee and the Congress overall in crafting the Housing and Economic Re- 
covery Act of 2008 (HERA), which took several important steps to addressing the 
crisis in the housing markets. 

The HERA legislation provided for several critical tools to help mitigate the hous- 
ing crisis, including creation of a temporary first-time home buyer tax credit, provi- 
sion for additional tax-exempt bond authority for the states and modernization of 
the nation’s central affordable housing production program. NAHB, and many other 
members of the housing community, have spent significant time and resources since 
the passage of HERA to promote these tools and get them implemented in the mar- 
ketplace. Unfortunately, the effectiveness of these provisions seems to have been 
hindered by the dramatic decline in the financial markets both here and abroad. We 
believe that even more aggressive steps must be taken, building on the strong foun- 
dation of the HERA legislation, as other financial rescue plans are being imple- 
mented. 

This statement is divided into four sections. First, it provides an update on the 
current state of the housing and mortgage markets. Second, it contains a recent 
analysis conducted by NAHB of the impacts of the contraction in housing and home 
building on state economies. Third, the statement describes NAHB’s efforts to date 
in promoting the provisions of the Housing and Economic Recovery Act of 2008 
(HERA), feedback received on specific provisions and impacts of the current finan- 
cial crisis on their implementation. Our hope is that this is instructive as Congress 
crafts economic recovery/stimulus proposals, especially in regards to stabilizing the 
housing market. Finally, the statement offers several policy options for the Commit- 
tee’s consideration as it crafts an economic recovery package. 

Current Housing Market and Economic Conditions 

Housing is central to the economic crisis that now affects the world economy. The 
declines in house prices, the surge in foreclosures, and the reduction in home build- 
ing activity are historic in scope and threaten to generate the most severe recession 
in decades. Policies that aim to improve the current economic environment must ad- 
dress conditions in the housing market. Indeed, in testimony before the House 
Budget Committee on October 21st, Federal Reserve Chairman Bernanke high- 
lighted the importance of stimulating housing demand: 

Finally, in the ideal case, a fiscal package would not only boost overall spend- 
ing and economic activity but would also be aimed at redressing specific factors 
that have the potential to extend or deepen the economic slowdown. As I dis- 
cussed earlier, the extraordinary tightening in credit conditions has played a 
central role in the slowdown thus far and could be an important factor delaying 
the recovery. If the Congress proceeds with a fiscal package, it should consider 
including measures to help improve access to credit by consumers, homebuyers, 
businesses, and other borrowers. Such actions might be particularly effective at 
promoting economic growth and job creation. 

A review of several key housing statistics reveals the historic nature of the down- 
turn and its impacts on the overall economy. 

Economic Impact 

The impact of home building and housing in general, in good times and bad, on 
the national economy should not be underestimated. According to the Bureau of 
Economic Analysis, in 2004 home building was responsible for 5.4 percent of gross 
domestic product (GDP). Housing in general contributed another 10.2 percent, for 
a direct housing impact on GDP of 15.6 percent. When counting indirect effects, 
such as furniture, housing wares, and other related housing activities, housing’s 
total share of the economy was equal to 25 percent in 2004. 

Moreover, housing was responsible for 22.3 percent of the growth of GDP in 2004. 
While impressive, it pales in comparison to the role housing played in 2001 — the 
year housing held strong while the rest of the economy was in recession. In 2001, 
housing was responsible for nearly 40 percent of the growth of GDP. 

Likewise, as housing has slowed, so has the national economy. In recent quarters, 
the decline in home building activity has subtracted a percentage point or more 
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from annualized GDP growth. These facts suggest that the recovery from the cur- 
rent economic crisis must begin in the housing sector. Without addressing the crisis 
in home prices and residential construction, no recovery effort will be successful. 
Key to this effort is stimulating housing demand. 

Home Sales 

The reduction in housing demand can easily be seen in the decline of sales of new 
and existing homes. According to Census data, since July of 2004 sales of newly con- 
structed homes have fallen from an annual rate of 1.389 million homes to a rate 
of 464,000, a decline of 66.6 percent. This is the most dramatic decline of new home 
sales since the Great Depression. In contrast, the decline in home sales from 1977 
to 1980 — a very severe downturn for the housing sector — resulted in a 57.6 percent 
decline from peak to trough. 

For existing homes, the decline in single-family sales is masked by recent in- 
creases in foreclosure and short sales. According to National Association of Realtors 
(NAR) data, since September of 2004, existing home sales have declined 32.8 per- 
cent, from an annualized rate of 6.34 million units to 4.26 million. 

Inventory 

The historic increase in foreclosures, tightened mortgage qualifying criteria, and 
general declining economic conditions have significantly cut demand for housing. 
The result has been a surge in new and existing home for-sale inventories. Accord- 
ing to Census data, newly-constructed home inventories increased to 572,000 in July 
of 2006. Since that time, inventories have fallen to 394,000. However, sales have 
fallen even more dramatically. Consequently, the months-supply measure (the num- 
ber of months required to sell all inventory at current sales rates) has increased 
from 4.5 months-supply in August of 2004 to 10.4 months-supply in September of 
2008. A healthy market has a months-supply measure of no more than 6. 

A similar story has played out in the existing homes market, where according to 
NAR data inventories of homes-for-sale have increased from 2.8 million in August 
of 2004 to 4.3 million in August of 2008. The months-supply measure in the existing 
homes market is 10.4. These are historic levels of excess housing supply. 

Home Prices 

Relative to sales, the elevated levels of home inventories have placed strong down- 
ward pressure on prices. The Case-Shiller Composite 20 house price series indicates 
that house prices have declined by 20.3 percent since June of 2006. Some metropoli- 
tan areas have seen much more drastic declines. Phoenix and Las Vegas are down 
by 36 percent from the peak of their markets. Miami is down by 35 percent. San 
Diego is down 33 percent. Detroit is down by 27 percent. Washington, D.C. is down 
22 percent. 

While some price adjustment is healthy for the housing market to bring price-to- 
income ratios hack to sustainable levels, an overshoot of prices on the downswing 
due to anemic housing demand will hurt not just those in the real estate industry 
but homeowners as well. According to Federal Reserve data, housing wealth con- 
stitutes approximately one-half of the median U.S. household’s net worth. Declines 
in home prices necessarily produce a negative wealth shock for American families, 
which results in reduced consumption and investment, producing long-run negative 
impacts on economic growth. 

Housing price declines are also clearly responsible for the vicious cycle taking 
place in financial markets. The slew of financial institution failures and bailouts is 
directly attributable to the decline in value of mortgage-backed securities. These as- 
sets have fallen in value, requiring aggressive reductions in the book values of their 
owners, because the expected revenues attributable to these assets are declining. 
This is due to the increasing level of foreclosures, which are increasing in no small 
part due to falling house values, which impede the ability of strapped homeowners 
to refinance problematic mortgages. The fallout from these interrelated impacts in 
the financial sector have caused a liquidity crisis for buyers and small business, in- 
cluding many home builders, which in turn place additional pressure on home 
prices, thus feeding the vicious cycle. Only an increase in housing demand can stop 
this downward spiral. 

Housing Starts 

Due to the need to bring housing supply and demand back into balance and re- 
store health to the housing market, home builders have prudently, if painfully, sig- 
nificantly slowed construction of new homes. Since the peak of housing construction 
activity in January of 2006, Census data demonstrate that housing starts have de- 
clined from 2.3 million housing units (on an annual basis) to 817,000 housing units, 
a decline of 64 percent. This is the most dramatic decline in housing construction 
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activity since the end of World War II. Multifamily starts are down by 51% since 
the peak, and single-family starts are off 70 percent since that time. Given the im- 
pact of home building on the economy, this reduction in activity means lost jobs, 
reduced tax revenue for state and local governments, and lost economic activity for 
businesses that supply the home building sector. For example, NAHB analysis of 
Census data indicates that construction of an individual single-family home is tied 
to the creation of 3.04 jobs and the payment of $89,216 in Federal and state/local 
taxes. 1 

Employment 

The decline in home building has had devastating consequences for builders and 
workers whose livelihood depends on construction activity. According to Bureau of 
Labor Statistics data, since the peak in industry employment in February of 2006, 
home builders and associated trades have experienced a loss of 575,000 jobs — 16.6 
percent of the total — with more expected as the slump continues. However, this esti- 
mate understates the impact because it does not count related industries whose eco- 
nomic activity has declined along with home building. This net impact can be seen 
in the national unemployment rate, which has increased from a low in December 
of 2006 of 4.4 percent to a current rate of 6.1 percent. Many economists expect this 
measure to increase in the coming months. NAHB’s forecast is for it to increase to 
7.4 percent by the fourth quarter of 2009. As with the vicious cycle noted before, 
increasing unemployment will make the situation worse by reducing housing de- 
mand, thus hurting the real estate sector, and producing more job losses. 

This bleak picture of past, current and future economic events suggests that effec- 
tive fiscal policy must stimulate the market at the center of the economic crisis: 
housing. Further, the rapid development of this crisis since the passage of the 
HERA legislation and the depth to which it is impacting the nation calls for even 
more robust housing stimulus measures. 

Effects of Home Building Contraction of State Economies 

It is important to also discuss the impacts of the housing and home building con- 
traction on state economies in addition to the national effects, as the contagion of 
the financial crisis has flowed down to this level of government. A comprehensive 
measure of home building’s effect on national and state economies is the contribu- 
tion of residential investment to Gross Domestic Product (GDP) and Gross State 
Product (GSP). 2 At the peak of the housing boom in 2004, home building contributed 
more than $768 billion to the U.S. economy. In 2007 this contribution shrunk to 
$641 billion, a 16.6 percent decline, and the slide continued further in the first quar- 
ter of 2008. In real terms (i.e. adjusted for inflation) the decline from 2004 to 2007 
was an even more dramatic 20.8 percent. When calculated from the peak final quar- 
ter of 2004 to first quarter of 2008, it registers an even more striking 33.9 percent 
decline. Clearly, the slump in home building has been and continues to be a major 
drag on U.S. economic growth. 

Residential fixed investment (RFI) is a significant component of the U.S. economy 
and of GSP in each state. It includes construction of new single-family and multi- 
family structures, residential remodeling, production of manufactured homes, and 
brokers’ fees. The contribution of home building to state economies decreased dra- 
matically from 2004 to 2007. The estimated reduction in each state from 2004 to 
2007 is based on the decline in real value of permits in each state. 

All states, with the exception of Wyoming and Katrina-struck Louisiana and Mis- 
sissippi, registered significant declines in residential fixed investment between 2004 
and 2007. Some of the biggest declines showed up in previously overheated states 
like Florida, California and Arizona. Florida showed the steepest fall of all states, 
38.1 percent. Declines like this translate into multibillion dollar losses for state 
economies. In California, shrinking residential construction subtracted more than 
$38 billion from the growth of state output over two years. In Florida, the decline 
exceeded $29 billion, and in Arizona it reached $6.5 billion. Michigan, Minnesota, 
Ohio — transition economies of the industrial Midwest — also registered steep declines 
in home building, 35.1, 29.5, and 26.0 percent respectively, by far exceeding the na- 
tional average of 20.8 percent. 


1 The Direct Impact of Home Building and Remodeling on the U.S. Economy. Helen Liu, Ph.D. 
and Paul Emrath, Ph.D. Housing Economics Online. October 2008. National Association of 
Home Builders. 

http://www.nahb.org/generic.aspx?sectionID=734&genericContentID=103543&channelID=311 

2 The Effect of the Home Building Contraction on State Economies. Natalia Siniavskaia, Ph.D. 
Housing Economics Online. August 2008. National Association of Home Builders, http:// 
www.nahb.org/generic.aspx?sectionID=734&genericContentID=99676&channelID=311. 
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Unfortunately, available data and forecasts indicate that unabated the contraction 
in home building activity will not only persist but get worse in 2008 and 2009, thus 
suppressing growth of state and national economies even further. NAHB forecasts 
that a residential construction decline will continue at a faster pace. The forecast 
shows a reduction in housing starts in all states in 2008, with no exceptions. 

The results show that residential fixed investment in Arizona, Utah and Florida 
are expected to shrink by more than a third during 2008. Arizona is predicted to 
post the largest percent decline of all states, 35.4 percent. In the case of Utah, the 
decline is expected to be not only large, 34.2 percent, but also precipitous, exceeding 
the two-year 2004-07 drop more than three times and subtracting roughly $2.3 bil- 
lion from the growth of the Utah economy. 

There are three states where losses are expected to slow down in 2008 compared 
to the last two years. Home building in New York, Alaska and New Jersey is ex- 
pected to continue contracting but at a slower pace. 

It is worth mentioning that, even though the contribution of RFI is a reasonably 
comprehensive measure of the effect of home building, it does not capture all chan- 
nels through which residential construction affects the economy of a particular 
state. A contraction in home building will also eliminate jobs in industries that are 
linked to home building, such as real estate, finance and insurance, lumber, wood, 
paint, cement, metal and other product manufacturing. Families that would have 
moved into these new homes will now not be spending money on new furniture and 
appliances. In addition, unemployed or underemployed workers will cut their spend- 
ing on a broad range of goods and services produced within the state, triggering pro- 
duction cuts across various industries. The reduced economic activity means that 
state and local governments within the state will be collecting less in taxes and fees. 

Experience Thus Far on Housing Stimulus 

First-time Homebuyer Tax Credit 

NAHB began promoting the Homebuyer Credit literally on the day HERA was 
signed into law with a consumer-targeted web site (in both English and Spanish) — 
www.federalhousingtaxcredit.com — that contains basic information on the credit, an- 
swers to frequently asked questions, quick summaries of other aspects of the HERA 
legislation and additional housing resources for homebuyers and homeowners. To 
date, 460,000 unique visitors have viewed the site. Additionally, NAHB ran a series 
of advertisements in various publications and online to promote the credit and the 
web site itself. Finally, NAHB continues to work with our 850 state and local Home 
Builder Associations to educate our members on the homebuyer credit so they in 
turn can promote it among potential homebuyers. 

In addition to promoting the Homebuyer Credit, NAHB is surveying our members 
as to the state of the housing market including the impacts of higher foreclosure 
rates, higher energy costs, tighter mortgage lending standards and higher mortgage 
interest rates on sales. The latest of these comprehensive surveys was completed in 
September and also contained questions on the HERA legislation and the impact of 
the Homebuyer Credit. 3 The survey results are based upon 459 responses from 
builders from all regions of the country and included those who build for the first- 
time homebuyer market, the first-time move-up market (meaning those selling their 
first home to move into their second) and second-time and more move-up market. 
The survey itself consists of specific questions for the builder and an open-ended op- 
portunity for anecdotal feedback. 

Initial feedback from those responding to the survey was mixed as to the impact 
of the Homebuyer Credit on housing sales. When asked for their opinion as to the 
impact of the Homebuyer Credit on the builder’s housing sales and the sales in their 
market area during the eligibility period, 32 percent felt it would have Some or a 
Significant impact on their sales and 48 percent felt it would have Some or a Sig- 
nificant impact on sales in the builder’s market area. Of this group, 17 percent said 
they had already seen significant or some benefits already on their sales and 21 per- 
cent said benefits had already been seen on sales in the builder’s market area. 
Forty-nine percent said it would have no impact on their housing sales while 25 per- 
cent felt it would have no impact on sales in their market area. Finally, 19 and 26 
percent, respectively, said they did not know or were not sure if the Homebuyer 
Credit would have an impact on their sales or sales in their local market area. 

Especially informative in the survey are the narrative comments provided by the 
respondents as to the HERA legislation; most of which were targeted at the Home- 
buyer Credit. Generally, they note a high level of initial interest in the credit by 


3 Builders Economic Council Survey: Special Analysis. Economics Group, National Association 
of Home Builders. September 2008. 
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potential home buyers which is not, however, followed up by an actual purchase. 
Many of the comments are revealing as to the reasons why this strong initial inter- 
est does not translate into home sales. They are also informative as to ways in 
which the credit could be enhanced as part of economic recovery legislation. 

By far, the most often cited reason for the lack of positive impact of the credit 
thus far is the recapture provision. Many responses note that potential home buyers 
lose interest in the Homebuyer Credit once they realize that they have to pay it 
back. Some builders noted the inherent value of the credit as a zero-interest loan 
and felt that it should have a more positive impact, but potential homebuyers view 
this aspect of the credit negatively, regardless. Other reasons cited as hurdles to a 
more effective credit are a lack of clear process for turning the credit into downpay- 
ment resources (monetization), tighter mortgage lending requirements and fears 
about job losses and the state of the economy. 

Low Income Housing Tax Credit Modernization 

Another especially significant piece of the HERA legislation was that devoted to 
affordable multifamily housing developed via the Low Income Housing Tax Credit 
(LIHTC). This portion of the bill contains several important provisions that should 
make the LIHTC even more effective and efficient to the benefit of low- and mod- 
erate-income families around the country. To date, feedback on the utility of these 
provisions is very positive, although implementation is somewhat slower than ini- 
tially hoped due to delays in regulatory guidance for some provisions. More impor- 
tantly, however, in the intervening months since the passage of HERA, the troubles 
of the larger financial markets have spilled over into affordable housing where eq- 
uity investment in the LIHTC has deteriorated significantly. This is a serious prob- 
lem for the nation’s only significant affordable housing production program. 

Equity prices for LIHTC investment are declining to levels at which it is ex- 
tremely difficult to finance new affordable housing properties. One primary reason 
for this is the departure from the tax credit investor market of Fannie Mae and 
Freddie Mac who at one time were almost 40 percent of the investor pool for tax 
credits. Taken together with the troubles in the banking and financial sectors 
(which also traditionally are the strongest source of equity financing through the 
LIHTC), the program’s ability to produce affordable rental housing is significantly 
impaired. Additionally, should investors that currently hold credits, but are now un- 
able to use them because of a lack of income to offset, decide to sell them at fire 
sale prices, the market for new credits will decline even further. 

The LIHTC has been successful for many years in attracting investors and pro- 
viding much needed housing for low- and moderate-income Americans. NAHB is 
confident the current environment is only a temporary condition. However, with the 
market not expected to improve for several years, and many people losing their 
homes to foreclosure, it is not a time to slow down the production of new affordable 
units. In short, the program needs a temporary stabilizer for investment to carry 
it through this economic crisis. 

Policy Recommendations 

NAHB recommends the following policies as effective ways to stimulate housing 
demand, stabilize home prices, buttress affordable housing production, provide secu- 
rity to financial markets, protect jobs, and begin an economic recovery. 

Enhance the Home Buyer Tax Credit 

• Expand to all home buyers 

• Increase credit amount 

• Repeal recapture requirements 

• Facilitate use at the closing table 

H.R. 3221 established a Homebuyer Credit that is in effect a no-interest loan. 
Based on feedback from the field, the provision is having a minimal impact on the 
housing market. While this can be explained in part by the ongoing financial tur- 
moil, it is also due to structural characteristics of the Homebuyer Credit itself. 

NAHB recommends perfecting the Homebuyer Credit established in the HERA 
legislation to provide an even greater incentive and speed the stabilization of the 
housing market. This would include making it available to all home buyers and in- 
creasing the credit amount, perhaps defined on a pro rata basis according to vari- 
ations in local Federal Housing Administration (FHA) loan limits. We also believe 
a worthwhile enhancement would be to eliminate the recapture provision and re- 
shape the incentive as a true tax credit. This will maximize the economic incentive 
for home buyers to enter the market. 

Finally, the market has struggled to translate the credit into help for homebuyers 
at the time of purchase. NAHB recommends a change that allows the credit to be 
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transferred to the home seller (who could claim the refundable tax credit on their 
on tax return) in exchange for cash from the seller that may only be used for a 
downpayment in equity in the home. Doing so will increase the amount of “skin in 
the game” that home buyers have in their home. 

Expand the Net Operating Loss Carryback 

Small businesses, especially home builders, are struggling to keep their busi- 
nesses afloat right now and are desperate for capital to weather the economic storm. 
Options are limited and running out quickly. In 2002, during the last economic cri- 
sis, Congress expanded the Net Operating Loss deduction carryback period from 
two-years to five-years to help businesses facing a similar crisis. This was effective 
policy in a time of economic recession because it allowed struggling businesses to 
claim future tax deductions for operating losses today, when they are most needed 
to meet payrolls, pay creditors, and conduct business. The need for this provision 
is critical given the on-going credit crunch for business loans. Further, Congress 
should include appropriate technical modifications to Alternative Minimum Tax and 
other business tax rules to ensure this fiscal policy tool benefits businesses large 
and small. 

It is worth noting that an expansion of the NOL carryback is not a tax cut; rather, 
it is a change in the timing of tax deductions that is economically efficient during 
a downturn. If scored according to a 20-year budget window, an expanded NOL 
carryback proposal would have a negligible score. 

Stabilize Low Income Housing Tax Credit Investment 

Downturn in the financial markets severely effects on the nation’s only affordable 
housing production program — the LIHTC. The conservatorship of Fannie Mae and 
Freddie Mac, along with increasing corporate losses, has reduced the financing 
available for purchasing Low-Income Housing Tax Credits in the syndication mar- 
kets. This has produced a decline in credit prices, which results in less equity being 
invested into LIHTC projects. 

To improve the financial health of this important program, NAHB recommends 
Congress take two actions. First, the carryback rule for Low-Income Housing Tax 
Credits is currently limited to one-year under the General Business Credit rules. 
Expanding this carryback to five-years will ease the downward pressure on LIHTC 
prices by ensuring that the credits can be claimed today. This is similar to the appli- 
cation of an expanded NOL carryback, as described above. Second, also similar to 
an expanded NOL carryback, Congress should temporarily accelerate the period 
under which LIHTCs are claimed from ten-years to five-years. Doing so will enhance 
the LIHTC market, attract new investors, and ensure investment in affordable 
housing. 

Conclusion 

NAHB once again thanks the Committee for the opportunity to comment on pro- 
posed economic recovery legislation. This past summer the Congress established 
critical tools in the HERA legislation to respond to the nation’s housing crisis, how- 
ever, since that time the state of the financial markets has declined precipitously. 
This new environment calls for an even more aggressive response by the Federal 
Government. 

Despite the current weakness in the housing sector, the long-run prospects for 
housing and spillover benefits are strong. Due to population growth, an aging hous- 
ing stock, and increased demand for multifamily properties, NAHB is forecasting 
long-run sustainable demand for home construction at 1.5 million units once our 
economy clears the current crisis. The recommendations outlined above are intended 
to get the nation through this current crisis. Housing and homeownership play a 
critical role in our society, one with enormous documented social and private bene- 
fits. NAHB looks forward to working with the Congress to ensure a speedy and ef- 
fective near-term recovery as well as the long-run success of one of the most critical 
engines of the nation’s economy. 


Statement of National Black Chamber of Commerce 

I am Harry C. Alford Jr., President and Chief Executive Officer of the National 
Black Chamber of Commerce (“NBCC”). The NBCC is a non-profit, non-partisan, 
non-sectarian organization dedicated to the economic empowerment of African 
American communities. Headquartered in Washington, DC, the NBCC is an organi- 
zation that is on the leading edge of educating and training Black communities in 
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an effort to expand their knowledge base of government, quasi-government and pri- 
vate-sector business opportunities, respectively. The NBCC reaches 100,000 Black- 
owned businesses and their respective employees; many of whom are currently seek- 
ing affordable professional counsel and guidance in the midst of these uncertain fi- 
nancial times. I offer this written testimony in support of Employer-Paid Group 
Legal plans on behalf of working families. 

This hearing exposes the unique new set of economic challenges facing American 
families today. Committee Chairman Rangel noted, in the hearing advisory notice, 
that “[t]his hearing will examine the growing challenges facing working families 
... to determine how we can best restore economic security throughout our na- 
tion.” 

Many families, especially African American families, have fallen victim to the 
predatory lending practices of certain financial institutions through their sub-prime 
loans and other exotic financing instruments. The end result is that many African 
American families are faced with foreclosure notices that threaten their economic 
stability. Unsure of their rights under the law, numerous African American families 
are spiralling into financial ruin. If only they had access to affordable legal counsel 
to whom they could turn when analyzing these often complex and sophisticated 
issues. This committee should be commended for fighting for the rights of working 
Americans. However, if this Committee fails to provide working Americans with all 
the tools (i.e., access to affordable legal counsel) necessary to understand and invoke 
their rights, this Committee’s efforts may fall well short of its intended purpose. 

One effective and inexpensive way to provide relief for working families should 
be the restoration of the tax exempt status of Employer-Paid Group Legal Services. 

If a mortgage default has occurred, group legal plan lawyers can review the finan- 
cial documents for compliance with existing laws and advise on workouts that allow 
reinstatement of the mortgages under mutually beneficial terms and conditions. 
The result is not only saving the family’s place to live, but safeguarding the family’s 
primary investment. 

Group legal plans also provide employees with low or no-cost basic legal services, 
including assistance with the preparation of a will, probate, and domestic relations 
issues, such as child support collection. Most plans also cover: 

• Addressing financial management and investment issues in the face of a de- 
creased income 

• Anticipating the need for long term care, as well as Medicare and Medicaid 
issues 

• Informing medical professionals on how they want to be treated in the event 
of a serious illness or a life threatening accident 

• Instructing family members on how an individual wants their property han- 
dled in the event of incapacitating illness or accident 

• Educating clients on how to avoid identity theft and what steps to take if a 
client is a victim of this crime 

Yet, when the need is at its greatest, fewer Americans have access to inexpensive, 
preventative legal assistance. Bills have been offered in the past several Congresses, 
including this year’s bill, HR 1840, introduced by Congressmen Stark and Camp and 
co-sponsored by 40 members of Congress, 15 of whom are on the Ways and Means 
Committee. The identical senate version of the bill, S 1130, has similar bi-partisan 
support on the Finance Committee. Throughout the 110th Congress, language to re- 
instate Section 120 has been included or offered as amendments in 6 pieces of legis- 
lation in the House and Senate, demonstrating the strong bi-partisan support of the 
provision. 1 Section 120 passed the House as part of an earlier version of H.R. 6049 
that failed in the Senate. Now is the time to reinstate Section 120. Reinstatement 
of the benefit’s tax preference will provide direct and immediate tax relief to count- 
less Americans while throwing them a legal life line when battling the hardships 
of life. 

Across the country, other organizations have recognized the importance of group 
legal services to assist working Americans. For example, the National Association 
of Attorneys General strongly supports Group and Prepaid Legal Services as an im- 
portant part of continuing access to justice. In August, the Oregon State Bar identi- 


1 H.R. 1540, S. 1689, Civil Rights Tax Relief Act of 2007; H.R. 6049, Energy and Tax Extend- 
ers Act of 2008 (reinstatement of the pre-tax status of group/prepaid legal services benefits); S. 
3098, Alternative Minimum Tax and Extenders Tax Relief Act of 2008 (reinstatement of the pre- 
tax status of group/prepaid legal services benefits); S. 3125, Energy Independence and Tax Re- 
lief Act of 2008 (reinstatement of the pre-tax status of group/prepaid legal services benefits); S. 
3335, Jobs, Energy, Families, and Disaster Relief Act of 2008 (reinstatement of the pre-tax sta- 
tus of group/prepaid legal services benefits 
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fied group legal services as a vital component of access to the justice system for per- 
sons of moderate means. The Center for Responsible Lending, in a recent presen- 
tation on the sub-prime mortgage crisis, called for increased accountability in the 
mortgage industry, stronger anti-predatory lending laws and increased funding for 
legal services. Belatedly, Congress has seen to the first two recommendations, and 
it would behoove Congress to enact the third. Just as medical insurance coverage 
for preventive care keeps sick Americans out of emergency rooms, preventive legal 
services can keep working Americans out of foreclosure, bankruptcy and economic 
ruin. 

In conclusion, reinstating Section 120 would repeal a tax increase on working 
class Americans while demonstrating your committee’s commitment to access to af- 
fordable legal counsel in these challenging times. We strongly support the inclusion 
of Section 120 in any legislative package addressing the economic problems of work- 
ing families, especially the Second Stimulus package now under consideration. 


Respectfully, 

Harry C. Alford, Jr. 
President & CEO, NBCC 


Statement of National Child Support Enforcement Association 

As representatives of national and regional child support associations listed below, 
we very much appreciate your leadership in working to ensure that America’s econ- 
omy recovers. We are very concerned that action taken by the Congress with regard 
to fiscal policy includes recognition of the importance of children to the continued 
health of our nation. We stand united in support of the Child Support Protection 
Act of 2007, HR 1386. This bill which is pending in your Committee will restore 
lost funding for the Child Support Enforcement program — a universally-acclaimed, 
cost-effective program that indisputably keeps thousands of families from slipping 
into greater poverty. We believe that repealing the provision of the Deficit Reduction 
Act (DRA) of 2004 that would end the ability of states to use performance incentives 
as match for Federal funds is critical. Since the Congress has been unable to act 
on HR 1386, we urge you to take a temporary action to restore the funding as a 
part of any economic recovery legislation. 

In December 1974, Congress passed Title IV-D of the Social Security Act, creating 
the Federal/state/tribal child support program (IV-D program). Since then, Congress 
has nurtured this bipartisan program through the passage of numerous bills that 
strengthened the tools needed to establish legally-recognized fathers for children 
born out of wedlock and to ensure that children receive the support to which they 
are entitled. 

The DRA provided important new tools to assist state and local government agen- 
cies to improve their collection rate, such as lowering the passport denial threshold, 
adding tax offsets for older children, simplifying distribution of support, and expand- 
ing medical support options. However, three funding provisions in DRA unmistak- 
ably undercut the IV-D program, offsetting much of the recent gains made by the 
child support agencies in the country. By far the most devastating reduction is the 
provision that repeals the long-standing authority to match the state-earned incen- 
tive dollars with Federal Financial Participation (FFP). Indeed this provision of 
DRA 2004 undercuts a covenant between the Federal Government and states to pro- 
mote efficiency and success. 

When Congress passed the Child Support Performance and Incentive Act of 1998 
(CSPIA), it created an innovative incentive program that rewards efficient, results- 
oriented IV-D program efforts. Until October 2007, about one in four dollars that 
were used to fund the child support program come from CSPIA incentives and 
matched FFP dollars. The match alone represented about one of six program dol- 
lars. To suddenly reduce Federal support for the program while maintaining all of 
the current state program requirements constitutes an unfunded mandate. Congress 
made a pact with state and local child support agencies when it passed CSPIA. Con- 
gress agreed to invest in efficient, successful programs and in return the states 
agreed to accept a cap on annual incentive dollars, which did not exist before 
CSPIA. CSPIA led to remarkable improvements in performance as states compete 
for their fair share of the incentive pie. In fact, the Office of Management and Budg- 
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et recognized the IV-D program as the highest-rated social services and block-grant 
formula program, awarding the child support program a 90% score through its Pro- 
gram Assessment Rating Tool (PART). The great strides made in the years since 
Congress passed CSPIA are jeopardized by the DRA incentive match loss. While 
most states and local governments were able to appropriate funds to minimize the 
impact of the cut in their 2008 budgets, many states are unable to do so in 2009. 
In addition, the cycle of funding in local programs is such that we are just seeing 
the impact at the local level in the offices of prosecuting attorneys, sheriffs, courts, 
and social service agencies. Budget difficulties in states are leading to reductions 
in services to families, curtailment of programs which promote services for fathers 
which assist them in meeting their parental responsibilities, and a lessened avail- 
ability of personnel to answer parents’ questions, establish orders and enforce exist- 
ing orders. 

The facts are clear that the work of the child support community directly impacts 
the economy. 

• Income in the form of child support collections will decrease at the 
rate of $1 billion per year. Child support collections are a major source of 
income to low income single parent families and loss of those collections will 
force those families to use other economic services of state Government such 
as Medicaid, TANF, Food Stamps, and housing assistance. Please note that 
17 million children in low income, single parent families currently receive 
child support services. Child support is the second largest source of income 
for single parent families making up 31% of their total income. 

• The child support collections are quickly spent in the local economy 
for basic needs. Data from states and financial institutions indicate that at 
least 97% of all support payments are spent within the month of collection. 
These dollars are typically spent on basic family needs, such as rent, food, 
child care, and clothing. 

• Programs that help fathers in securing employment and pay child 
support will be curtailed or eliminated. The child support program is one 
of the few programs that connect low-income fathers to jobs. Without the em- 
ployment assistance that child support programs offer, fathers are less likely 
to obtain a job, maintain their income, support their children, and pay their 
child support, taxes to Federal and state governments. 

• Expenditures in other programs will increase as the safety net is 
torn. Research shows that the collection of child support actually reduces the 
expenditures in need-based programs such as Medicaid, Food Stamps, and 
housing assistance. 

• Reduced state and local government resources limit service delivery 
effectiveness. Reduction in program resources will mean poorer outcomes for 
families, including a reduction in the number of orders established and en- 
forced on time and slower implementation of family distribution options in- 
cluded in the DRA. 

• Reversing the child support cuts would produce a timely, well-tar- 
geted stimulus. Economists agree that child support collections are a major 
contributor to the economy and the efforts of state and local agencies is highly 
efficient. Every dollar spent by the Federal Government produces $6.50 in col- 
lections for working families. State and county staff layoffs will worsen the 
economy overall. 

Because of the drastic cuts mandated by the DRA, state and local agencies will 
no longer be able to provide the level of child support services that poor and near- 
poor parents and children deserve. The cuts mean a rollback in everyday services, 
a reduction of staff (especially in local office of the prosecutor, sheriff, child support 
agency and the courts) and fewer dollars available for initiatives involving automa- 
tion improvements, hard-to-collect and large-arrearage cases, customer service and 
employer outreach. For the 17.2 million children who live apart from their non-cus- 
todial parents, the negative impacts will be enormous. 

Today over 60,000 child support professionals assist families. We are committed 
to the success of our program and are very proud of the success the program has 
enjoyed the past few years as we have utilized the tools provided by Congress to 
improve outcomes for the nation’s families. Estimates of tbe DRA impact made by 
the Congressional Budget Office and the Lewin Group study pre-dated the current 
drastic downturn in the economy. The well-being of families we currently serve, as 
well as those who may soon turn to us is more precarious now than ever before. 
The importance of a vigorous child support program to help them stay financially 
afloat is crucial. 
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We are very concerned that the impact of the funding reductions from the DRA 
will not only curtail new initiatives, but also the improvements we have been able 
to attain over the past few years and will likely in the end result in performance 
falling to levels we experienced in the early 1990’s. The end result will be children 
lost in a system, no longer enabled to provide the critical services they need and 
deserve. 

Respectfully submitted October 29, by: 

National Child Support Enforcement Association 
National Council of Child Support Directors 
Eastern Regional Interstate Child Support Association 
Western Interstate Child Support Enforcement Council 


Statement of National Complete Streets Coalition 

Building Complete Streets Aids Economic Recovery in Two Ways 

Economists agree that investing in America’s transportation infrastructure is a 
good way to start the nation on the path of economic recovery. The challenge is to 
invest wisely, in ways that will help American families who are hurting. 

Unfortunately, we’ve learned in the last few months that our over-reliance on 
transportation investments that provide only for automobile travel has backed many 
Americans into a corner. The spike in gasoline prices this summer led many people 
to realize their options for cutting back on transportation expenses were severely 
limited: too many Americans live in places where they cannot walk because side- 
walks are crumbling, they cannot ride a bicycle because roads are too fast and nar- 
row, and they cannot take the bus because public transportation is inaccessible or 
infrequent. For too many, the only option is to drive and pay the going price for 
gasoline. The problem is even more acute for low income Americans who must come 
up with a minimum of $3,000 a year 1 to own a car. 

The highway projects funded by this recovery package can do more to aid recovery 
than provide individual jobs: they can help create complete streets that provide 
Americans with transportation choices that are easier on their wallets. Complete 
streets are safe and comfortable for bicycle riders, transit patrons, and pedestrians 
of all ages and abilities, as well as for drivers. 

Many projects in the highway funding pipeline date from the last century, when 
the primary concern was to simply move cars. But now that people are driving 
less — more than 67 billion miles less in 2008 than 2007, according to FHWA — a 
higher priority must be placed on investing in road projects that provide transpor- 
tation options. This will help insulate Americans from future gas price shocks, help 
reduce our dependence on foreign oil, and help everyone from school children to 
older adults get where they are going safely. 

For this recovery package, it only makes sense to direct state and local transpor- 
tation agencies to prioritize projects that will help create complete streets to ease 
the burden of the economic slowdown on Americans. Many communities have ready- 
to-go projects aimed at retrofitting corridors for complete streets. Many of these 
projects are already in the pipeline as part of routine reconstruction and rehabilita- 
tion of formerly ‘incomplete’ streets. And these projects are often labor-intensive and 
small enough in scale to ramp up quickly. 

Here are a few examples of the types of projects that could provide both jobs and 
low-cost travel options for Americans. Planners in Kalama and Longview, Wash- 
ington are ready to begin construction on three streets that will provide sidewalks, 
better drainage, lighting, and other features to improve safety for those traveling 
by foot or bicycle. In Scottsdale Arizona, a project is ready to add bicycle lanes and 
wider sidewalks, as well as raised pedestrian safety medians and other street- 
scaping features to Scottsdale Road. In Livermore, California, the transit agency is 
ready to create Bus Rapid Transit service, with street features such as improved 
bus stops and new technology that gives buses priority at traffic signals. The State 
of Maryland is ready to retrofit pedestrian routes along state highways in three 


1 Consume?' Expenditut'es in 2006, released in February of 2008 by the U.S. Department of La- 
bor’s U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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counties to provide for people with disabilities. Activities will include installing curb 
ramps, widening sidewalks, removing obstructions, and improving cross-slope. 

While bicycling and walking infrastructure are often seen as ‘local’ concerns, they 
hold great potential for easing the transportation woes on a national scale. Forty- 
eight percent of metropolitan-area trips in the United States are three miles or less, 
and 28 percent are one mile or less 2 — easy distances for bicycling or walking or 
catching a shuttle bus. Yet two-thirds of these trips are now made by automobile. 
Safe infrastructure for pedestrians is also an integral part of every transit trip. It 
is in the national interest to promote travel by foot, bicycle, and public transpor- 
tation. We know that these low-cost modes can help reduce our dependence on for- 
eign oil and can reduce greenhouse gas emissions by millions of tons annually. 3 The 
Federal transportation program must do more to support these ‘capillaries’ of our 
transportation system. 

States and local governments across the country are recognizing the importance 
of completing their streets for everyone. Governor Arnold Schwarzenegger signed 
the California Complete Streets Act of 2008 this September; last year Illinois joined 
Oregon, Florida, Maryland, and Massachusetts and more than 60 local jurisdictions 
with complete streets policies on their books. In Congress, HR 5951 and S 2686 call 
for adoption of complete streets policies at the state and metropolitan level. (For 
more information, visit www.completestreets.org.) 

The National Complete Streets Coalition is a broad-based group working for the 
adoption and implementation of Complete Streets policies and practices at the Fed- 
eral, state and local level. Members include the American Planning Association, 
American Public Transportation Association, America Bikes, America Walks, Amer- 
ican Council of the Blind, the Institute of Transportation Engineers, and many more 
organizations. 

Focusing economic stimulus funding on projects that build complete streets will 
help Americans in two ways: by creating immediate jobs and by building a transpor- 
tation infrastructure that will give them more low-cost transportation options. 
Please consider asking states and regions receiving this funding to prioritize 
projects that create complete streets. 

Barbara McCann 
Coordinator 

National Complete Streets Coalition 


Statement of National Employment Opportunity Network 

The National Employment Opportunity Network (NEON) wants to thank the 
Committee for this opportunity to submit testimony for its hearing on Economic Re- 
covery, Job Creation, and Investment in America. NEON is comprised of service bu- 
reaus and tax professionals who work with employers to establish, and manage tax 
incentive programs such as the Work Opportunity Tax Credit, Indian Employment 
Credit, and Tax Incentives for the District of Columbia, Empowerment Zones, Re- 
newal Communities and New Markets. Consequently, NEON members have a long 
history as well as an existing infrastructure which places them in a position to edu- 
cate employers about hiring incentive programs and gives them the ability to quick- 
ly set up systems that will allow them to integrate such programs in their business 
plan. 

Hiring tax incentives have been instrumental in the effort to revitalize inner city 
communities in New York City, Washington DC, Boston, Los Angeles, and Okla- 
homa City. Similarly, the Work Opportunity Tax Credit has helped approximately 
5,000,000 people coming off public assistance to find gainful employment since its 
enactment in 1996. And more recently, the Katrina WOTC credit was very success- 
ful in encouraging local businesses in the impacted areas to make a special effort 
to hire individuals who lost their jobs in the wake of the Hurricane. Tens of thou- 
sands for New Orleans residents were able to secure a new job because employers 
in the area were informed that they would receive a tax credit if they hired someone 
who had lived in the impacted area when Katrina hit. 

Today, the country is facing a new and all encompassing economic crisis. With, 
according to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, more then 1,000,000 people having lost 
their jobs this year alone and the prospect that many more will become unemployed 


2 FHWA, National Household Travel Survey, 2001. 

3 Rails to Trails Conservancy, Active Transportation for America: the case for Increased Fed- 
eral Investment in Bicycling and Walking, 2008; American Public Transportation Association, 
Public Transportation: Benefits for the 21st Century, 2007. 
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as a result of what most economists now agree is a deepening recession, the need 
for Government action is clear. Currently unemployment is a little over 6% with 
some projections estimating unemployment going to 7.3% by May of 2009 and even 
more recent projections of its going as high as 8% before job growth begins again. 

With many people out of work or at risk of losing their jobs, it only makes sense 
for Congress to consider corrective action in the near term rather then waiting. If 
we learned anything from the great depression of the 1930s, it was that President 
Herbert Hoover’s inaction during the first three years of the crisis made it all the 
more difficult for the U.S. and world economy to recover. It was not until President 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt came into office in 1932 and tried many different public 
works and jobs programs that first America’s confidence and then our economy 
began to recover. By taking action now, Congress need not see a repetition of the 
1930s. 

As in the 1930s, we can not be certain what will work and therefore should pur- 
sue numerous options from providing states and localities with financial aid, to 
building long over due infrastructure projects, to supporting green energy projects, 
to providing an expanded safety net through expanded food stamp benefits and pro- 
viding extended UI benefits. Other then the sorely needed safety net UI and other 
safety net proposals, the one thing these initiatives all have in common is the real- 
ization that through such action jobs will be created. However, nothing in any of 
these proposals will help to insure that those who have lost their jobs because of 
the recession and end up having to rely on an expanded social safety net will be 
the ones who are hired as a result of an economic stimulus. If fact, while most of 
the proposals will in all likelihood help to shore up both the economy and state and 
local governments, there is little assurance that the jobs created will go to the un- 
employed. 

NEON believes that one way of assuring that those who have lost their livelihood 
because of the recession would be to enact a one year temporary Work Opportunity 
Tax Credit Unemployment Insurance (WOTC-UI) initiative. In an effort to help 
those individuals who have lost their jobs as a result of the economic crisis, NEON 
would propose that anyone currently receiving unemployment insurance, extended 
unemployment insurance or who exhausted their UI benefits during the year prior 
to being hired would be eligible. As an added incentive for employers to hire from 
this pool and quickly employ these individuals, employers would receive a signifi- 
cantly higher wage tax credit then under the traditional WOTC program. The max- 
imum credit would be claimed against a $9,000 wage base (vs. $6,000 under tradi- 
tional WOTC) and the credit would be equal to 50% (vs. 40%) of the wages paid 
which would translate into a $4,500 credit vs. the traditional WOTC credit of 
$2,400. The advantage of this proposal is that it only costs to the extent that the 
eligible individual is actually working. 

By reducing the cost of labor, employers would be in a position to do more hiring 
then they would have without such an incentive. To the degree that employer’s can 
quickly apply the WOTC-UI hiring credits against their tax liability, the stimula- 
tive impact on the economy in terms of increased hiring and increasing employer’s 
access to capital will be enhanced. To that end, NEON proposes that employers be 
given the option much as they had under Katrina WOTC to either seek a traditional 
WOTC certification of eligibility through the State Workforce Agency (SWA) or to 
claim the credit, without a certification if they can produce documentation that the 
worker being hired is receiving UI or has received it during the year prior to being 
hired. 

Such documentation is currently issued by the SWA to the worker and his pre- 
vious employer. For example, workers receive a letter telling them that they will 
begin receiving UI benefits as of a date certain as well as a letter telling them when 
their benefits have been exhausted. Similarly, the original employer who lay off or 
discharged the worker is notified by letter that the employee will be receiving UI. 
In addition, individual on UI often receive a document that informs them that the 
SWA has established a bank or debit card account for them on a date certain. If 
the new employer can secure a copy of any of those letters or notifications, it would 
provide them with a clear indication of whether the worker was eligible or not and 
entitle them to begin to take the credit when they calculated their quarterly Federal 
tax liability. Such documentation would have to be kept on file and be produced in 
case of audit as with many other credits such as the Federal Empowerment Zones, 
and Indian Employment Credits. This approach would greatly reduce the adminis- 
trative burden on the already underfunded and backlogged SWAs and help to insure 
that the economic benefits of the hiring credit act as a true incentive by quickly be- 
coming available to the employer. 

As noted earlier, hiring tax incentives have worked and continue to successfully 
address areas of need for our labor force. Providing a safety net without added job 
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opportunities will not be enough. To make a significant difference, employers must 
incorporate screening and recruitment efforts to target those who have lost their 
jobs, find themselves on UI and will then need to move from UI to gainful employ- 
ment. One way to help those who are or will become unemployed would be to utilize 
the private sector hiring infrastructure already in existence — WOTC to help match 
employers’ needs with those unemployed workers who require assistance changing 
to new careers. The most effective implementation having the earliest impact on the 
economy of WOTC-UI will be through reduced involvement with SWAs using UI 
documents in lieu of WOTC Certification as was done with Katrina WOTC. 

As President Roosevelt said in 1932, “The country needs and, unless I mistake 
its temper, the country demands bold, persistent experimentation. It is common 
sense to take a method and try it. If it fails, admit it frankly and try another. But 
above all, try something. The millions who are in want will not stand idly by si- 
lently forever while the things to satisfy their needs are within easy reach.” NEON 
recognizes that the challenges we face today, while not as severe as the country 
faced in 1932, still are formidable but if we act quickly and are not afraid to try 
a number of solutions, we stand a good chance of coming out of this stronger then 
ever. NEON believes that a new WOTC-UI provision would be a cost effective way 
to encourage employers to hire those who have been hurt the most by the financial 
crisis — those who have lost their jobs and now are dependent upon Unemployment 
Insurance. We are ready to work with the Committee on a development of hiring 
tax incentives such as a WOTC-UI program. 


Statement of National Retail Federation 

The National Retail Federation (NRF) submits the following comments in support 
of the need for Congress to enact additional economic stimulus legislation this year. 
By way of background, NRF is the world’s largest retail trade association, with 
membership that comprises all retail formats and channels of distribution including 
department, specialty, discount, catalog, Internet, independent stores, chain res- 
taurants, drug stores and grocery stores as well as the industry’s key trading part- 
ners of retail goods and services. NRF represents an industry with more than 1.6 
million U.S. retail establishments, more than 25 million employees — about one in 
five American workers — and 2007 sales of $4.5 trillion. As the industry umbrella 
group, NRF also represents over 100 state, national and international retail associa- 
tions. 

Early this year, Congress and the Administration worked together in a bipartisan 
fashion to enact economic stimulus legislation to aid a slowing economy. The NRF 
commends the Congress for its quick action to address the nation’s economic needs. 
Although our evidence shows that the taxpayer rebate payments helped consumer 
spending, additional stimulus is needed. 

Today’s hearing is part of an evaluative process to determine if further stimulus 
is needed, and, if so, what type of stimulus would be most effective. We believe fur- 
ther economic stimulus is needed. Economists are forecasting a weaker economy 
through the end of this year and well into 2009. In the retail industry, NRF is fore- 
casting the worst holiday season since 2002. Yesterday, the Conference Board re- 
leased its monthly survey of consumer confidence, finding that consumer confidence 
is at a record low. With consumer spending accounting for 70% of GDP, it is difficult 
to foresee an improvement in overall economic growth until consumer spending im- 
proves. Therefore, we urge you to include relief for the consumer as part of any eco- 
nomic stimulus package that is enacted. 

Impact of Economic Stimulus Act of 2008 on Consumers 

To assist the Committee in making a determination with respect to the type of 
stimulus that may be most helpful, we share the NRF’s findings with respect to the 
impact of tax rebate payments distributed earlier this year. 

Direct deposits of tax rebate payments began the last few days of April, followed 
by the mailing of rebate checks through July 11 for all eligible taxpayers who filed 
a tax return. After a decline in retail sales in March, there was a bump in retail 
sales of general merchandise 1 for April, May, June, and July, which we attribute 
to the distribution of the tax rebate checks. Although the amount that taxpayer re- 
bate payments were used to make new purchases in the economy was somewhat di- 
minished because of higher costs for gas and groceries, consumer spending in other 
areas still received a boost in the second quarter as a result of the tax rebates. 


Retail sales of general merchandise exclude automobiles, gas stations and restaurants. 
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The April bump in retail sales was. 6 percent seasonally adjusted month-to-month, 
which was the largest month-to-month increase since November of 2007. The April 
bump accounted for an increase of 2.3% unadjusted year-over year. 

With substantially more checks distributed in the month of May, amounting to 
more than $40 billion in rebates, retail industry sales increased by.9 percent on a 
seasonally adjusted month-to-month basis, and by 3.8% unadjusted year-over-year. 
Most of the May increase went to discounters and grocers, although some shoppers 
splurged on electronics and appliances. 

The Treasury Department distributed almost $30 billion in rebate checks in the 
month of June, which accounted for an increase in retail sales of.3 percent on a sea- 
sonally adjusted month-to-month basis, and 1.3% unadjusted year-over-year. Most 
of this increase seemed to be focused on necessities. 

Although only a small amount of the rebate money was distributed in July, it still 
helped retail sales for the month. Less than $12 billion was distributed, but retail 
sales of general merchandise increased.3% seasonally adjusted month-to-month and 
rose 4.7% unadjusted year-over-year 2 Most retail categories enjoyed gains in July, 
with the strongest gains enjoyed by general merchandise retailers, including dis- 
counters. 

In August 2008 a consumer survey was conducted on behalf of the NRF to deter- 
mine what recipients did with the tax rebate payments they received 3 45.6% of sur- 
vey respondents used their rebate checks to purchase something. This was an in- 
crease over the 40.6% of respondents that expected to use the rebate money to make 
purchases in a February 2008 survey, 4 prior to the distribution of the rebate checks. 
The August survey also showed that consumers spent less of their rebates on sav- 
ings and investment and paying down debt than they predicted in the February sur- 
vey. The most significant diversions in how the money was actually spent from the 
predictions made in February occurred with respect to purchases of gas and neces- 
sities. 

Our surveying also showed that to some extent those taxpayers that initially 
saved their rebate money planned to use it for purchases in upcoming months. For 
example, the August survey showed that approximately $1 billion of the rebate 
money that was initially saved was expected to be used for the upcoming holiday 
season. Our Back-to-School Survey, 5 conducted in July, found that one-fifth of par- 
ents nationwide set aside a portion of their stimulus check for back-to-school pur- 
chases. 

The Need for Additional Relief 

Economic forces impacted the consumer in the second quarter of the year that 
were not foreseen when the economic stimulus package was first enacted, particu- 
larly the escalating costs of fuel and food. As a result, consumers used some of their 
rebate money to pay for the higher costs of these items, rather than increasing con- 
sumption of goods. Despite the modest rise in retail sales over the last few months, 
we believe the results are better than they would have been if Congress had not 
enacted the tax rebates. 

With most economists predicting a weak economy into 2009 and consumer spend- 
ing at record lows, the NRF believes that additional Congressional action would 
help the economy and soften the negative impact on the American people. We be- 
lieve that an immediate stimulus that will put money into the pockets of consumers 
where it can have a ripple effect throughout the economy is needed. That stimulus 
could be accomplished in a number of different ways, including more rebate checks, 
a nationwide sales tax holiday, a payroll tax holiday or other alternatives. 

We urge the Congress to work in the bipartisan and expeditious spirit of coopera- 
tion that enabled the first round of stimulus to be enacted so quickly. Over the next 
few months, consumers will be facing a challenging time. A new economic stimulus 
effort can help consumers and help the economy at the same time. 


2 Total retail sales for July, which also include non-general merchandise categories such as 
autos, gasoline stations and restaurants, decreased by.1% seasonally adjusted from the previous 
month, but increased 4.5% year-over-year. 

3 Survey conducted by BIGresearch, 8/5-8/12/08. 

4 Survey conducted by BIGresearch, 2/5-2/12/08. 

5 Survey conducted by BIGresearch 7/1—7/8/08. 
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Statement of National Retail Federation 

As the Ways & Means Committee convenes on October 29 to examine the impact 
of the current economic crisis on the nation during its hearing on Economic Recov- 
ery, Job Creation, and Investment in America, the National Retail Federation (NRF) 
wishes to reiterate our support for expeditious passage of H.R. 3934 — the Affordable 
Footwear Act (AFA). The AFA relieves the American consumer of very high, regres- 
sive and outdated taxes on shoes. 

The economic situation is hitting the retail industry particularly hard just before 
the critical holiday season, which is forecast to be the worst since just after the 
9/11 terrorist attacks. Credit needed to run retail operations is increasingly difficult 
to obtain. Retail bankruptcies are on the increase, and tens of thousands of retail 
workers are losing their jobs. Meanwhile, the economic crisis is squeezing finances 
for retail customers — American families — so that many are now finding it increas- 
ingly difficult to afford even essential items like shoes and clothing. 

The AFA is a modest, but extremely helpful step to assist one part of the strug- 
gling retail industry — footwear retailers — and their employees. Because of the keen 
competition in the U.S. footwear market, the AFA will also quickly put $4-5 billion 
in needed cash into the pockets of U.S. consumers, particularly low and middle-in- 
come Americans with children. Thus, the bill is pro-consumer, pro-worker, and pro- 
retailer. 

With 158 cosponsors of H.R. 3934, the AFA has broad bipartisan support in the 
House. Since it exempts footwear products still produced in the United States, the 
AFA is also non-controversial and has the support of domestic footwear producers. 

NRF is ready to assist the committee in any way we can to ensure expeditious 
passage of this important piece of legislation. 

The National Retail Federation is the world’s largest retail trade association, 
with membership that comprises all retail formats and channels of distribution in- 
cluding department, specialty, discount, catalog, Internet, independent stores, chain 
restaurants, drug stores and grocery stores as well as the industry’s key trading 
partners of retail goods and services. NRF represents an industry with more than 
1.6 million U.S. retail companies, more than 25 million employees — about one in five 
American workers — and 2007 sales of $4.5 trillion. As the industry umbrella group, 
NRF also represents over 100 state, national and international retail associations. 


Statement of Ohio CSEA Directors 

Chairman Rangel and Members of the Committee, the Ohio County Associations 
representing elected officials and professional human services staff thank you for 
the opportunity to provide testimony on the need for economic stimulus legislation 
to assist Ohio’s families and the counties serving them. 

Given the issues under your Committee’s jurisdiction, this testimony focuses on 
the urgent need to restore the cuts made to the child support enforcement program 
in the Deficit Reduction Act of 2004 (DRA). Administered by Ohio’s 88 counties, the 
child support program is a fundamental component of our State’s human services 
system. Ohio’s counties provide direct services to over 1.3 million children and their 
families. Given the tremendous budget pressures faced by our State and counties 
and the tenuous household budgets of an increasing number of Ohio families, restor- 
ing lost funding for a universally-acclaimed, cost-effective program that indisputably 
keeps thousands of families from slipping into greater poverty is needed now more 
than ever. Congress must act to restore the cut. 

The DRA repealed the ability of states and counties to use earned Federal incen- 
tives for exemplary child support performance as local match. Repealed on October 
1, 2007, the incentives match policy was for years a key element of a carefully craft- 
ed set of penalties and rewards created by Congress to spur improvements in pro- 
gram administration. All incentives earned are required to be reinvested in the pro- 
gram and states could not supplant other funds used for child support enforcement. 
The policy enacted under the DRA was never proposed by the Administration, nor 
was there ever separate legislation introduced to make this change. 

We understand that Congress is considering an economic stimulus package con- 
taining a temporary increase in the Federal contribution to Medicaid, a boost in 
benefits under the Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program (formerly known as 
food stamps) and an extension of unemployment insurance. Those measures are also 
critically important. Compared to the funding contemplated under those initiatives, 
however, restoring child support marks a modest reinvestment of Federal funds. Re- 
investment in child support will place much-needed payments in the pockets of fam- 
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ilies who will spend those dollars quickly. Reinvestment in child support will sta- 
bilize the Federal, state and county financial partnership which collects $4.73 for 
every dollar invested in the program. Reinvestment in child support will also save 
jobs by assisting state and county governments facing human services staff cuts at 
the very time when service needs are rising. Without reinvestment, we will see a 
reversal of the substantial progress made in the program over the past decade. 

Establishing and enforcing support orders is not only pro-family, it also makes 
economic sense by reducing demands on low-income programs. When the DRA was 
enacted, the Congressional Budget Office estimated that reducing incentives would 
reduce the amount of collections due families by $11 billion over ten years, while 
saving the Federal Government less than half that. That loss of funds due those 
families will affect their economic stability and will place pressure on other services. 

An economic stimulus package should assist those most in need. Child support 
does just that. National in scope, support payments are received by one in four of 
our nation’s children. Support payments constitute 30 percent of an average pov- 
erty-level family’s income who receive such payments. 

In Ohio, we collected over $2 billion for more than one million children. Our re- 
turn on investment was $6.72. When the DRA cuts were enacted, it was estimated 
that collections for Ohio families would be reduced by over $197 million in the first 
five years alone. Not only is that money that would be spent quickly by needy fami- 
lies, it would help avoid costs in many other social service programs such as day 
care, food assistance, housing and utility assistance, and Temporary Assistance to 
Needy Families (TANF) services. These cuts have increased the economic vulner- 
ability of over one-half of our low-income cases in Ohio. Currently, 13% are receiving 
TANF and 40% have received TANF assistance in the past. Child support collections 
and medical support enforcement assist these families in maintaining economic self- 
sufficiency. 

Ohio’s Governor and General Assembly recognized the importance of Ohio’s Child 
Support program and initially filled almost the entire funding loss to Ohio counties 
administering the program. However, continued economic down turns in the State 
have begun limiting and reducing the funding available. We anticipate this trend 
to continue into the next budget cycle. In Ohio, the first year loss of Federal funding 
totaled $60 million, and represented approximately 28% of total county expenditures 
in FFY2007. Ohio collects approximately $600,000 per child support worker. Addi- 
tional reductions will result in a very large loss of available staff to establish par- 
entage, cash and medical support orders and enforce these orders, let alone the day- 
to-day impact on answering phones and pursuing new initiatives to continue im- 
proving our program. 

Given Ohio’s economic downturn, the Federal cuts to our markedly successful 
child support program could not have come at a worse time. Our total collections 
have ranked third nationally and we have been third in earning performance incen- 
tives. Due to the manner in which the incentive match is structured, Ohio is penal- 
ized disproportionately compared to other states. That funding has been reduced as 
budget reductions continue in Ohio. Currently, we have lost one-third of the restora- 
tion and there are fears that the losses will continue. 

Restoration of the child support cuts makes sense not only for our nation’s fami- 
lies, but it will also contribute to jump-starting the nation’s economy. Federal child 
support investments will put more money in family households that will spend those 
dollars quickly and will help to maintain or restore jobs filled by those county em- 
ployees who are key to establishing and enforcing support orders. These factors 
make a compelling case for including child support re-investment in the economic 
stimulus package. 

Please feel free to contact any of our organizations directly for more information 
regarding this testimony and Ohio’s Child Support Program or contact our Wash- 
ington Representative Tom Joseph. 


Statement of Pamela S. Pipkin 

As Coordinator of the Monroe County Child Support Agency, Sparta, WI 54656 
I am urging you to restore the Federal funding cuts that were made to the Child 
Support Enforcement Program under the 2004 Deficit Reduction Act (DRA). 

That funding is needed for Wisconsin to continue to maintain their Standard of 
Excellence in collecting child support on behalf of the people of Wisconsin. 
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Statement of Patrick Smith 

My name is Patrick Smith, I live in Corona, California (My rep is Ken Calvert). 
I, due to no fault of my own have been unemployed since January 11, 2008. 

I have been working in my industry 31 years (Electronics), I have started from 
the bottom and worked my way to the top, after working for several years as a Gen- 
eral Manager, I decided to step down to a less stressful career. I chose Purchasing 
as my new career. I very rapidly worked my way to a “Purchasing Manager” posi- 
tion, that was about 10 years ago. For a number of years I excelled in this position. 
At one point the company I worked for was sold and absorbed by a foreign company, 
so I was laid off on 10/15/2004. I put my resume out on the internet job boards. 
I had no less than 2 interviews a day for 4 weeks, than I was hired by another com- 
pany. 

Now that I have been laid off again, I am lucky to get an interview with the same 
resume I had 4 years ago. The few interviews I have had, a couple of employers 
had asked me how the “job market” is. I have answered their question with “soft”. 
I had 2 employers inform me that I was 1 of 200+ applicants (a very high experience 
level was required for this position), another informed me that I was 1 of 400+++ 
(this was a position with moderate requirements) applicants. 

I have gone from being a good find in my industry to being 1 of 400 applicants. 
One employer told me that I should feel honored that they called me because they 
only called “10 of the best” applicants in for an interview. 

Well, needless to say, I don’t feel honored. I feel cheated by my government. This 
Administration has sent so many jobs offshore that speaking Mandarin Chinese is 
now a requirement for a Purchasing Agent position. My business lunches have went 
from eating a normal American meal to eating things that I am not even sure what 
they are. 

Now, after almost 10 months out of work, I have sold most of my personal belong- 
ings just to subsidize my unemployment so I don’t lose my home and my car (I need 
the car in case I get a job). 

I have 3 children, 1 in college (her work hours have been cut back to almost noth- 
ing and she can’t even get an interview as a waitress with 3 years of waitressing 
experience). My 2 sons are still in high school, one is not old enough to work, the 
one that works has had his hours cut back so far he is having a hard time making 
his $100 a month car payment, let alone his $150 a month insurance payment. My 
wife is with the County Sheriffs office, where cuts are being threatened also. 

I did not buy a home I could not afford, I did not send my kids to Ivy League 
and Private schools as I would liked to have and I don’t drive a leased car I cannot 
afford, even when times were good, if I got a vacation, it was in the local Mountains 
by my home for less than $1000, not $100,000 like Wall Street has been enjoying. 

Now I have to worry about my unemployment insurance running out when even 
a job for minimum wage is impossible to find (yes, I have applied for jobs much less 
then my customary wage for my trade). 

Also, I see the Government is now bailing out the people that purchased houses 
for more than they could afford, driving cars and taking vacations they could not 
afford. They are getting rewarded for not acting responsibly, I will probably loose 
everything. I live down the street from the local High School, several years back I 
was wondering where all these kids got their high end cars, much better than I was 
able to afford, even in a high profile well paying job that I had. Now I know. I don’t 
see those Hummers and Lexus any more. 

My story is now my nightmare. I can’t even fathom my family losing our home 
of 12 years. I pray nightly, but I think there are too many people that need help 
too. 


Statement of Patti L. Worzalla 

In December 2004 I received a notice that my child support payments will be 
drastically reduced by 59% in the next year. I have been known as the “driving 
force” as Congressman Paul Ryan has stated in the past with regards to the TANF 
bill he has coauthored in 2006 with Senator Herb Kohl and Congresswoman Gwen 
Moore. I am here to explain the lengths of why support for funding the Child Sup- 
port Agencies and the jobs of collection, monitoring and disbursing funds are impor- 
tant to the Economic Stimulus of the below poverty level class of Americans. 

In 2004 I myself was a single divorced stay at home mother of a child with a num- 
ber of medical problems. I divorced my son’s father just after our son’s birth in 2001, 
at that point my son’s father a District Manager at Circuit City withheld the paper- 
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work sent from the Kenosha Court house so that he would not have to have child 
support garnished from his wages. In 2002 I had to file a contempt charge to inform 
my former husband and his attorney that this is not acceptable or lawful in this 
state and that he needs to pay into the fund or risk a warrant for arrest. At this 
point he then agreed to pay his child support through direct wage assignment. In 
the years to follow my former husbands’ employer decided they did not need to fol- 
low the lawful ways of collection and disbursement of child support. I needed the 
support of the Child Support Agency to assist me in my efforts to receive my child 
support in a timely manner. Which, the legal time line is 7 business day from the 
date of his payroll check to receive child support payments. 

Why am I this mother sending this letter to the Hearing before the Ways and 
Means Committee? My reason is to inform all members of the Committee of how 
real persons, real custodial parents have it, how your rules affect what really hap- 
pens to real parents in real America. 

If Child Support did not instill laws and protect parents and process child support 
payments than my former husband and many other parents could just do exactly 
what they want to do with regards to Child Support. I believe that without the 
agency and trust fund systems I would still be waiting for payments, still waiting 
for my former husband to pay what the state laws require. I would be spending dol- 
lars on an attorney to fight for my rights as a parent but not really have a leg or 
agency to stand on or with. Is the agency expensive? Yes, but what agency is not 
expensive that can actually provide the exact service it claims to provide. Child Sup- 
port Agency is a necessary step in keeping the non custodial parents paying, collec- 
tion and disbursements, holding people accountable for the funds they are paying 
in or receiving. I am a parent that receives child support and believes that is a nec- 
essary step in keeping the funds in the right place at the right time. Monitoring 
is necessary and funding to monitor is important. 

I fought with Congressman Paul Ryan and Senator Herb Kohl or the fundamental 
of Child Support, Child Support is for the child and those non-custodial parents that 
pay into the Child Support Agency like to know that the funds are directly sent to 
the child. I stayed at home so not to charge the taxpayers more money in skilled 
nursing care for our child. I could have gone back to work in Chicago making 
$98,000 yearly, however, I was asking for the $628per year for TANF (welfare) so 
I could stay home and care for all of my child’s extensive medical needs. Like the 
22 surgeries, or the Medical Port I have to infuse his medications through AM and 
PM. I was making it in Kenosha living in my own apartment, driving a used car 
and living on $854.00 in child support and $628.00 in welfare and $69.00 in food 
stamps per month to make our lives work. On December 5, 2004 I received a letter 
that funding had been cut and I would lose 59% of my income in the next 10 
months. I ask you all WHO CAN LIVE WITH A 59% CUT IN YOUR FAMILIES 
INCOME IN THE NEXT 10MONTHS? This is when I petitioned Cong. Paul Ryan 
to hear me out. Let me explain my story and that repaying the Federal Government 
with child support dollars from any family but more importantly families all ready 
below the poverty level is obscene. So this is how and why we have the TANF bill 
before the Senate now and why I am here to express my concerns. 

I am a college educated person, my son is still very medically challenged and I 
am no longer receiving help from any Welfare agencies. I am married and my child 
is on Social Security Disability and we have a very happy life. I receive my child 
support on time because we choose to have my former husband and his wife send 
the funds directly to the state agency which in turn pays me directly. Since I have 
started to use the agency back in 2002 I have seen many changes to the system 
to assist in families getting their funds quicker, this shows how efficient the organi- 
zation is currently moving forward. I have relatives in Denver and the system they 
use is not nearly as efficient as the State of Wisconsin. 

Please realize the help to the real American people that are below poverty getting 
child support need this funding to keep the money moving towards families in need. 
This will assist in less need for families pounding on the door of food stamp agen- 
cies, energy assistance and soup kitchens for the basics in life. The Economic Stim- 
ulus is necessary for the parents raising children of the Child Support Agencies 
across this great country. Economic Stimulus is able to help right now putting dol- 
lars back into the hands of the poverty stricken Americans that receive Child sup- 
port. The Agency of Child Support is necessary for all parents. Please support the 
efforts of Jeff Witthun of the Wisconsin Child Support Agency and the Wisconsin 
TANF program for funding of the agencies patch from December 2004. 
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Statement of Pre-Paid Legal Services 

I am Keri Prince, General Counsel to Pre-Paid Legal Services, Inc. (“Pre-Paid”). 
Pre-Paid is a publicly traded company (NYSE: PPD) that facilitates pre-paid legal 
services to more than 1.6 million households across North America. Headquartered 
in Ada, Oklahoma, Pre-Paid employs approximately 750 individuals and provides 
business opportunities to over 400,000 vested independent sales associates through 
the marketing and sale of various pre-paid legal plans on either an individual or 
group basis. Almost 100,000 sales associates will make at least one sale of a legal 
service plan in 2008. Pre-Paid’s founder, current president, and chief executive offi- 
cer, Harland Stonecipher, founded Pre-Paid on the belief that working class Ameri- 
cans, when faced with everyday life events and with hardship and/or tragedy, 
should not have to go bankrupt to pursue their legal rights in defense of their Amer- 
ican dream. In sum, Pre-Paid seeks to, among other things, provide affordable ac- 
cess to the judicial system through competent legal counsel by charging customers 
a modest monthly fee. 1 I offer this written testimony in support of continued afford- 
able pre-paid legal plans on behalf of working families. 

This hearing addresses the unique new set of economic challenges facing Amer- 
ican families today. Committee Chairman Rangel, in the advisory notice, noted that 
“[t]his hearing will examine the growing challenges facing working families ... to 
determine how we can best restore economic security throughout our nation.” 

Americans, in the wake of the current foreclosure crisis, face tough decisions 
about their future. These decisions, often times, involve complex and sophisticated 
financial and legal issues where legal counsel would serve as a valuable resource 
in the decision-making process. Unfortunately, the costs associated with engaging 
legal counsel during challenging economic times can be quite prohibitive, and, in- 
deed discouraging. 

One effective and inexpensive way to provide relief for working families would be 
the permanent restoration of the tax-exempt status of employer-paid group legal 
services. This targeted tax relief works threefold: 

• It reduces the tax burden on working families and businesses 

• It provides assurances relative to long-term tax planning for families and 
businesses 2 

• It provides pre-paid legal services in the face of calamitous events that with- 
out legal assistance can quickly worsen 

The need for access to legal services plans is seen most vividly against the current 
economic backdrop. When financial institutions and working class families convene 
to restructure mortgage provisions, group pre-paid legal plan lawyers can review 
those documents for compliance with existing laws and advise on workouts that 
allow reinstatement of the mortgages under fair and evenly negotiated terms and 
conditions. 3 Working families who are members of such pre-paid legal plans will 
generally not incur additional legal fees for such services. The result is not only sav- 
ing the family’s home, but safeguarding the family’s primary investment without 
tapping into already strained financial resources. 

Group legal plans also provide working class Americans with low or no-cost basic 
legal services, including assistance with the preparation of a will, probate, and do- 
mestic relations issues, such as child support collection. Most plans also cover: 

• Legal advice and consultation addressing financial management and invest- 
ment issues in the face of a decreased income 

• Anticipating the need for long term care, as well as Medicare and Medicaid 
issues 

• Living wills or advanced directives — informing family and medical profes- 
sionals on how an individual wants to be treated in the event of a serious 
illness or a life threatening accident 

• Wills — Instructing family members on how they want their property handled 
in the event of a death 

• Educating clients on how to avoid identity theft and what steps to take if a 
client is a victim of this crime 


1 The monthly cost of the family pre-paid legal plan is $26.00. 

2 We request that this Committee consider increasing the current $70.00 cap as enumerated 
in Section 120 so as to factor in cost of living increases. 

3 Industry colleagues have shared with Pre-Paid, anecdotally, that the foreclosure crisis is hav- 
ing a devastating effect upon their constituents. In New York City alone, the foreclosure unit 
of the pre-paid group legal service plan of DC 37 Municipal Employees has seen its caseload 
increase over 70% in the past 12 months, with no end in sight. 
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Bills have been offered in the past several Congresses, including this year’s bill, 
H.R. 1840, introduced by Congressmen Stark and Camp and co-sponsored by 40 
members of Congress, 15 of whom are on the Ways and Means Committee. The 
identical Senate version of this bill, S 1130, found similar bi-partisan support on the 
Finance Committee. Throughout the 110th Congress, language to reinstate Section 
120 has been included or offered as amendments in 6 pieces of legislation in the 
House and Senate, demonstrating the strong bi-partisan support of the provision. 4 
Section 120 passed the House as part of an earlier version of H.R. 6049 that failed 
in the Senate. Now is the time to reinstate Section 120. 

Reinstatement of Section 120 will provide direct and immediate tax relief to work- 
ing Americans while, simultaneously, providing working Americans with the means 
(i.e., the tax-exempt pre-paid legal plans) to avail themselves of the rights enacted 
by Congress, e.g., this proposed economic stimulus plan. When this exclusion ex- 
pired, it triggered a tax increase, felt in the pocketbooks of millions of working 
Americans whose employers may otherwise contribute to such plans. Currently 
more than 2 million working families benefit from plans offered by such national 
companies as Caterpillar, J.I.Case, Mack Truck, John Deere, Ford Motor Company, 
and General Motors. Businesses, large and small, will gain direct and immediate 
tax relief. The American Prepaid Legal Services Institute reports that employees 
currently pay an additional 7.65 percent of every dollar devoted to a legal plan as 
part of its payroll tax. We deemed this an unnecessary burden upon employers 
when they simply seek to provide their employees with peace of mind. 

Across the country, other organizations have recognized the importance of group 
legal services to assist working Americans. The National Association of Attorney 
Generals (“NAAG”) strongly support group and pre-paid legal services and consider 
them as an important part of continuing access to justice. At the NAAG June 2008 
meeting, this organization acknowledged that “those individuals who have access to 
pre-paid legal services plans are able to access an attorney in time of need and are 
further able to access the advice and counsel of an attorney in advance of need and 
thus are able to practice ‘preventative law’ in the same manner as ‘preventative 
medicine’. . .” 5 In August, the Oregon State Bar identified group legal services as 
a vital component of access to the justice system for persons of moderate means. 
The Center for Responsible Lending, in a recent presentation on the sub-prime 
mortgage crisis, called for increased accountability in the mortgage industry, strong- 
er anti-predatory lending laws and increased funding for legal services. Belatedly, 
Congress has seen to the first two recommendations, now is the time to enact the 
third. The group legal services industry already exists and can serve millions more, 
by creating the incentive for business to offer the benefit. Low cost and efficient 
group legal services can help prevent, as illustrated above, legal problems that re- 
sult in disaster. Just as medical insurance coverage for preventive care keeps sick 
Americans out of emergency rooms, preventive legal services can keep working 
Americans out of foreclosure, bankruptcy and economic ruin. 

In conclusion, permanently reinstating Section 120 would repeal a tax increase on 
working class Americans and businesses while providing working class Americans 
with the means to protect the fruits of their labor at a modest expense. We strongly 
support the inclusion of Section 120 in any legislative package addressing the eco- 
nomic problems of working families, especially the Second Stimulus package now 
under consideration. 


Statement of Public Human Services Association 

The American Public Human Services Association represents the nation’s state 
and local administrators of health and human service programs, including Medicaid, 
the State Children’s Health Insurance Programs, child welfare, and economic sup- 
port programs among others. As those responsible for the day-to-day administration 
and delivery of these vital assistance and support programs, we know first-hand the 
growing economic distress that the nation’s most vulnerable children and families 


4 H.R. 1540, S. 1689, Civil Rights Tax Relief Act of 2007; H.R. 6049, Energy and Tax Extend- 
ers Act of 2008 (reinstatement of the pre-tax status of group/prepaid legal services benefits); S. 
3098, Alternative Minimum Tax and Extenders Tax Relief Act of 2008 (reinstatement of the pre- 
tax status of group/prepaid legal services benefits); S. 3125, Energy Independence and Tax Re- 
lief Act of 2008 (reinstatement of the pre-tax status of group/prepaid legal services benefits); S. 
3335, Jobs, Energy, Families, and Disaster Relief Act of 2008 (reinstatement of the pre-tax sta- 
tus of group/prepaid legal services benefits 

5 Resolution adopted by the NAAG at it’s summer meeting dated June 17—19, 2008. 
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are now experiencing. We applaud your continued commitment to an economic stim- 
ulus package, and urge you to quickly enact this important legislation. As you know, 
49 states have constitutional mandates to balance their budgets each year, and in 
this time of increasingly severe economic stress, we require the support of the Fed- 
eral Government to properly serve those who come to us in need. 

We are aware of the many thoughtful ideas that are now being considered, but 
wish to especially highlight the following proposals that bear directly on the pro- 
grams we administer. 

Enhanced Medicaid FMAP — As urged in a previous letter from APHSA’s affil- 
iate, the National Association of State Medicaid Directors, we strongly support the 
proposal to provide states increased amounts of Federal Medical Assistance Percent- 
age (FMAP) funds. While these funds will help all states, they will flow particularly 
to those experiencing the largest demand for Medicaid and thus will serve to target 
the states and regions in greatest economic need. Because of the nature of the Med- 
icaid program, enrollment and costs increase at exactly the same time that state 
revenues decrease during difficult economic times. Also, because economic conditions 
tend to be cyclical, it is likely that the crucial need for more Federal revenues to 
maintain our Medicaid programs at current levels will be time-limited; when the 
economy improves, state revenues rebound, enrollment declines, and the need for 
additional Federal funds subsides. 

Prevent the implementation of harmful Federal regulations — We urge Con- 
gress to halt the implementation of two proposed regulations: 

The Centers for Medicare and Medicaid Services proposed outpatient 
hospital regulation — As detailed in an earlier NASMD letter, this regulation 
would significantly affect the Medicaid program in every state. As proposed, the rule 
places a limit on the amount states can pay for outpatient hospital services by lim- 
iting Medicaid reimbursement for outpatient hospital services to those costs reim- 
bursed by Medicare. This limitation clearly does not recognize the inherent dif- 
ference between the Medicare and Medicaid programs; Medicaid covers a younger 
population, but provides more extensive mental health and substance abuse than 
the Medicare program. 

The Administration for Children and Families proposed regulation to end 
the excess TANF maintenance-of-effort option — This proposal would eliminate 
the incentive that states currently have to exceed their required Temporary Assist- 
ance for Needy Families MOE spending levels on services directed to children and 
families. This incentive has encouraged states to invest their own funds on services 
that help low-income families by rewarding them for spending above required min- 
imum MOE level. Congress clearly intended that states should have this option and 
continue to be able to take advantage of it; in the current downturn, states need 
this option more than ever. Further, this proposal was issued after Administration’s 
announcement this past May that it would henceforth issue only those regulations 
that were “absolutely necessary.” 

Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program (formerly the Food Stamp 
Program) — We support an increase in SNAP benefit levels that can provide quick 
relief to participants in this critical nutrition support program. In addition, because 
of this program’s rapidly growing caseloads and administrative complexities, we ask 
that Congress accompany the benefit increase with the following administrative re- 
lief: 

• Additional matching funds to help states handle the accompanying admin- 
istrative tasks, particularly the increased inquiries and applications that will 
come with announcement of the change. States are at a great disadvantage 
because of the lowered levels of Federal administrative support in this pro- 
gram; the 2008 farm bill made permanent the reductions in state SNAP 
match (first enacted in 1998) that have brought the average net match per- 
centage for all states down to just 46 percent. This reduction comes on top 
of the absence of enhanced match for SNAP automation upgrades. 

• Adjustments and changes in a number of critical requirements — time- 
limited, if necessary — that will ease state administrative burdens and en- 
hance client access, including: 

• Lift the three-month participation limit on able bodied adults without de- 
pendents (ABAWDS) for at least two years; 

• Allow states (that have the ability) to provide 36-month certification peri- 
ods to households receiving only Supplemental Security Income; 

• Let states process applications/recertifications with no interview under 
certain conditions (e.g., when the household’s income can be verified 
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through electronic data matches), as is done in the Medicaid program, 
and allow other steps to reduce face-to-face interview requirements; 

• Let states use community nonprofit partners to help applicants complete 
applications and offer other assistance without requiring such projects to 
be demonstration projects; 

• Let states reinstate ineligible households under certain conditions with- 
out a new application/interview if they become eligible in the month fol- 
lowing the month of ineligibility. 

Child Support Enforcement Match — We strongly encourage Congress to re- 
peal, either permanently or temporarily, the specific provision in the Deficit Reduc- 
tion Act (P.L. 109-171) that prohibits states from using incentive payments to draw 
down Federal funds for the purposes of enhancing the state agency’s ability to col- 
lect child support and distribute the money collected to children and families. Child 
support generates an estimated $4.73 for every dollar spent in Federal funds; this 
money goes directly to the working families who need it. 

Child Care and Development Fund — We support increased funding and flexi- 
bility in state administration of the Child Care and Development Fund block grant, 
which provides Federal child care funds to low-income working families. States are 
challenged in providing families with high-quality, adequate, and affordable child 
care — care that is an economic necessity and a critical support to the nation’s work- 
force. The link between child care and our economy is clear: business leaders and 
economists calculate that every dollar invested in early childhood programs, includ- 
ing child care, results in a return on investment as high as $17. Such an investment 
yields immense benefits to children and the public, including reduced crime, abuse 
and neglect, and welfare dependency, while equipping workers with the skills and 
incomes they need to better withstand the type of economic stress we are now en- 
countering. 

Social Services Block Grant — The SSBG allows a community to build and sus- 
tain a strong social safety net through a broad range of health and human services. 
This Federal program is one of the few that focuses on the need for community col- 
laboration to successfully serve clients. SSBG reinforces public child welfare’s need 
to reach out to community partners, and funds services for low-income individuals 
and families; people in jeopardy of entering a nursing home or institution because 
of a lack of services and support; children and adults who have been abused or ne- 
glected; and other vulnerable populations. Providing support for these efforts is 
more vital than ever. We also strongly urge an increase in funding for this impor- 
tant program. 

Low Income Home Energy Assistance Program — Sharp increases in energy 
costs are compounding the general economic distress so many vulnerable families 
are feeling. We urge an increase in LIHEAP funding to assist low-income families 
at risk of meeting their heating needs. 

We appreciate your consideration of these proposals. If we can answer any ques- 
tions, please contact me or Larry Goolsby, APHSA’s Director of Legislative Affairs. 


Statement of Richard L. McNeel 

The Lord Corporation applauds your efforts on the Emergency Economic Sta- 
bilization Act, and we look forward to seeing your work on a second economic stim- 
ulus plan. As you contemplate options for a new economic stimulus bill to help pre- 
vent a protracted recession, we would like to make some suggestions that will help 
prevent further declines in the economy. Specifically, we would like to recommend 
changes to Defined Benefit Pension Plan regulations that would allow smoothing of 
assets and would expand the fair market corridor. 

In 2006, legislation was passed to reform defined benefit pension plans (Pension 
Protection Act 2006). Prior to this legislation plan sponsors could smooth plan asset 
gains and losses over a maximum of five years, subject to a fair market corridor 
of 80% and 120%. This restricted the actuarial value of assets to no less than 80% 
and no more than 120% of the fair market value. The reason for five year smoothing 
of assets was intended to reduce the volatility in investments and increase stability 
in funding requirements. Smoothing prevented the temporary under or over-funding 
of defined benefit pension. The Pension Protection Act eliminated this smoothing of 
assets over five years and replaced it with an averaging of 24 months and narrowed 
the fair market corridor of no less than 90% and no more than 110%. 
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However, due to recent turmoil in the equity and bond markets, since smoothing 
is no longer allowed, many plan sponsors with defined benefit pension plans, will 
face staggering funding requirements in 2009 to fund their plans based on their 
2008 plan year-end valuations using assets valued at fair market or a 24 month av- 
erage. This excessive funding will either result in many companies diverting pre- 
cious resources necessary to re-tool and develop new products, to fund these plans 
or it will result in many sponsors declaring bankruptcy, resulting in these plans 
turned over to the Pension Benefit Guarantee Corporation (PBGC). Either of these 
alternatives would significantly impact economic recovery and cause further job loss. 

We have studied the impact the current legislation would have on our required 
pension contributions next year, and based on the current legislation and market 
conditions, it could require us to contribute over $27 million to our plans in 2009 
alone. To put this in perspective, that would represent over 60% of our needed cap- 
ital spending on property, plant and equipment in 2009. Without changes to the cur- 
rent regulations, we will be forced to dramatically curtail capital investments, prod- 
uct development and potential job growth in 2009 and beyond. 

As you review options for the next stimulus package, please consider allowing 
plan sponsors to return to a five year smoothing of pension assets and expanding 
the fair market corridor to no less than 80% and no more than 120% to avoid exces- 
sive funding of these plans and the diversion of funds away from business growth 
and job creation. 

This legislative relief will cost zero dollars to the U.S. tax payers, while providing 
greater stability to U.S. industrial and manufacturing companies. In fact, if this 
change were enacted, it could save taxpayer money, by reducing the number of com- 
panies turning their pension liabilities over to the PBGC as a result of bankruptcy. 


Statement of Rod R. Blagojevich 

I want to thank the Committee for the opportunity to provide this written testi- 
mony about the impact of state child support programs on economic recovery, job 
retention and investment in America. 

As the Governor of the great State of Illinois, strengthening families, providing 
healthcare access, and providing economic opportunities for working parents has 
been the centerpiece of my Administration. One of the many ways we in Illinois 
have addressed the needs of working families is through a dramatic turnaround in 
the child support program administered by the Illinois Department of Healthcare 
and Family Services. Recent comparisons indicate that the Illinois program is the 
7th largest in caseload and 8th largest in collections in the country. We collected 
$1.33 billion in State Fiscal Year 2008 and provided enforcement services for more 
than a half-million families. Forty-three percent of the families served are former 
TANF families striving for financial self-sufficiency. 

Since 2001, the Illinois program has experienced dramatic improvement in all 
areas of performance. In 2006, our program was recognized as the most improved 
child support program in the nation. From Federal Fiscal Year (FFY) 2000 to FFY 
2007 we registered the following significant gains: 92% increase in collections for 
IV-D families from $393 million to more than $754 million; more than 100% in- 
crease in collections per full time employee from $200,000 in collections per FTE to 
more than $478,000; and 87% increase in cost effectiveness from $2.26 in collections 
for every dollar spent to $4.26. 

Participants in the Illinois IV-D program have significantly fewer resources than 
the general population. Single custodial parents rely on regular payment of support 
to provide safe housing, safe day care, and adequate food to their children. The child 
support enforcement program helps working single parents meet their every day 
needs. 

For low-income single-parent working families, there is a calculus of everyday liv- 
ing that includes counting on every possible source of income. Lack of child support 
may mean that the day care bill cannot be met, resulting in loss of a day’s work 
and ultimately can mean the loss of the parent’s job. Or the calculus may result 
in the parent leaving the child alone rather than risk the loss of a job — with pos- 
sibly tragic consequences. Regular child support payments help low income families 
leave welfare and not return, keep their day care providers payments regular and 
help the parents keep their employment. Children are safer and healthier when the 
family has a level economic foundation. 

Performance incentives earned by Illinois have doubled in the most recent five 
years. Moreover, Illinois has consistently reinvested every dollar of the Federal in- 
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centive payments in its child support enforcement efforts. Not only has this rein- 
vestment paid off in the ongoing performance improvement of the Illinois program, 
but it has become a fundamental component of the annual financing of the program. 
Unfortunately, the cut in Federal financial support through the prohibition under 
the Deficit Reduction Act (DRA) of matching Federal funds for reinvested incentive 
payments will have the effect of punishing states who are engaged in successful per- 
formance improvement efforts, Illinois among them. 

For Illinois, the loss of Federal incentive matching funds will have an impact on 
the financing of its child support program of at least $16 million annually. The Illi- 
nois state budget has absorbed some of this loss and implemented a partial gap 
funding for the program. Nevertheless, the budget constraints are affecting both the 
state program and the county level funding for legal representation and other serv- 
ices. Nearly forty percent of Illinois’ program budget is redirected to counties 
through intergovernmental agreements with Clerks of Circuit Court and State’s At- 
torneys. This funding shortfall will affect the Illinois’ child support programs ability 
to meet performance goals at a time when working single heads of households most 
depend on regular child support payments. 

A funding shortfall also means that we may no longer be able to develop new ap- 
proaches for the most challenged families. Illinois has recently embarked on an ar- 
rearage compromise program — Project Clean Slate — that trades old, uncollectible 
debt owed by low-income non-custodial parents for current support payments paid 
now to their families — who are no longer on assistance. This program brings to- 
gether mothers and fathers in support of their children, and allows low-income fa- 
thers to not only make a contribution to their family now but also to get out from 
under a crushing burden of debt that holds down their economic future. This is the 
kind of program that promises well for future self-reliance of families, and the kind 
that often are not funded when resources become unavailable. 

Although the Illinois program has partial gap funding through scarce state gen- 
eral revenue funds, we have an interstate caseload that could suffer. More than 
60,000 of the cases in the Illinois child support program’s caseload have parents who 
live across the other 49 states, the District of Columbia, and the U.S. territories. 
Reduced Federal funding of child support programs in these other jurisdictions 
means that thousands of families whom we serve may not receive the child support 
they are due and urgently need. Interstate cases are among the most difficult of 
cases even without the added difficulties of working with other states whose lost 
funding has not been replaced and who are expected to reduce staff and services 
as a result. Additionally, the funding support recently provided here comes at the 
expense of other state-funded services. The additional funds provided to the child 
support program did not come from additional revenue, but instead required dif- 
ficult decisions about funding other programs. 

The great importance of the child support program lies not just in ensuring that 
families receive the support they are owed, but also in helping avoid additional costs 
in other programs. Many of our families would have to turn to income-support pro- 
grams if they did not receive child support. In FY 2006, 17,000 families moved from 
assistance to former assistance after beginning to receive child support payments. 
In addition to collecting support and reducing state and Federal expenditures for 
public assistance, state child support programs provide children with the emotional 
support that comes through the legal establishment of paternity, and provide a 
range of programs to promote responsible parenting, including job referral services 
to low-income non-custodial parents and programs that promote the involvement of 
the non-custodial parent in their children’s lives. 

The child support enforcement program is a state-Federal partnership that has 
demonstrated its value many times over in helping families achieve and sustain fi- 
nancial well-being and in promoting the active and responsible involvement of both 
parents in the lives of their children, for the long-term benefit of their children. 

Investing in a program that helps working families maintain their budgets and 
promotes parental involvement is an investment in America and supports the eco- 
nomic recovery we are all striving to achieve. I commend the Committee on its work 
and I urge you to include the restoration of the funding match for child support in- 
centive funding in your deliberations. 


Statement of Shirley Franklin 

I want to thank you for holding a hearing October 29th on economic recovery, job 
creation and investment in America’s infrastructure. As you may recall, I attended 
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Speaker Pelosi’s Economic Summit earlier this year to discuss a second economic 
stimulus package, with my focus on assistance for cities — including infrastructure 
funding — which could create immediate jobs. I commend your continued leadership 
in addressing the challenges of our citizens and looking for ways to expedite our na- 
tion’s economic recovery. 

As Congress debates alternative approaches to stimulating the economy, I urge 
you to consider the following perspective of the City of Atlanta: 

• Local governments are on the bleeding edge of the economic crisis facing the 
nation. The City of Atlanta’s 1st quarter revenues (ending Sept. 30) are down 
11% from our projections in June. And that is likely to be the best quarter 
we have this year. 

• To accommodate this revenue shortfall, we are facing potentially additional 
layoffs, having already reduced payroll by 30% in non-public safety depart- 
ments earlier this year. New York, Philadelphia, Phoenix, Chicago, and others 
have already announced the elimination of several thousand jobs. 

• The lack of liquidity in the financial markets is forcing the suspension of bil- 
lions of dollars of infrastructure investments that could otherwise help to off- 
set the struggles in the private economy. We are estimating that 3,000 jobs 
are at risk at Hartsfield Jackson Atlanta International Airport alone due to 
an inability to issue bonds in this financial environment. 

With the private sector hemorrhaging jobs, it makes no sense to add much-needed 
public sector workers to the ranks of the unemployed. Since private job creation of 
any magnitude will take significant time to take hold, it is imperative that govern- 
ment at all levels maintain their workforces and continue to deliver much-needed 
services. With that goal in mind, we need a comprehensive financial rescue package 
that attacks these economic issues across a broad front. We need: 

• Direct Federal investments in local public infrastructure that will allow cities 
to keep their workforce employed and at the same time begin to carve away 
at the $1.6 trillion “infrastructure deficit” the nation faces. The City of At- 
lanta — despite a $4 billion investment in our water/sewer infrastructure and 
a $6 billion expansion underway at Hartsfield-Jackson Atlanta International 
Airport — faces a $750 million infrastructure deficit. And as the City of At- 
lanta is grows, this deficit widens. We have added 100,000 residents in the 
last eight years (nearly a 25% increase) and we expect that growth to con- 
tinue for the foreseeable future. Based on a recently completed study of our 
future transportation needs, we have identified an additional $2.2 billion in 
new infrastructure that the City needs if it is to effectively accommodate the 
businesses and residents moving to our City. Federal dollars directed toward 
infrastructure would represent an investment in the long-term productivity of 
private economy while at the same time preserve jobs that are at immediate 
risk. 

• Immediate injection of liquidity into the financial sector — through investment 
guarantees or other mechanisms — to jump start the market for public bond 
issuances. The waiving of the Alternative Minimum Tax related to airport 
bonds would be one effective method for stimulating the market for public 
bonds. 

• Immediate investment of Federal funds into public safety operations. This 
might include direct funding for police and fire personnel (through COPS or 
Title II types of allocations). 

• Immediate injection of Federal funds into job training and placement pro- 
grams. It is imperative that people recently laid off be put back to work as 
quickly as possible. Programs such as those provided under the Workforce Act 
and other Department of Labor initiatives have been proven extremely effec- 
tive in getting people placed in productive work. 

Don’t Spend, Invest Instead 

The City of Atlanta could create 5,500 jobs in 18 months if Federal funding for 
maintenance and repair of essential public works infrastructure were available. 
Within 3-5 months we could implement $30 million worth of work and create 300 
immediate jobs that would “seed” our longer term efforts. There is little question 
that targeted investments in public infrastructure will yield the immediate benefit 
of significant job creation. Perhaps just as important is the fact that high-quality 
public infrastructure drives the growth and productivity of the private economy. 
Since in a global economy access to high quality airports, roads, railways and ports 
is a critical driver of our competitiveness, our country’s future economic prosperity 
is directly related to the level of investment we make in our public infrastructure. 
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In our short-term efforts to pull our economy out of recession, we should not miss 
this opportunity to make investments in infrastructure that will improve our eco- 
nomic prospects in the long run. 

Bottom line: I urge you and your colleagues to look hard at what is happening 
to the municipal governments in your districts. They are facing the gravest threat 
to their financial future than in any time in the last 30 years. We ignore them at 
our peril. The future prosperity of this country is tied directly to our ability to pro- 
vide basic services and quality infrastructure to our citizens. We are at serious risk 
in failing in that most basic public responsibility. 

I urge you to support direct investments in our urban centers — through CDBG 
grants, Workforce Act funding and other direct support programs — that will create 
good jobs in the short term and stimulate sustainable job creation in the long term. 
I am eager to work with you and your colleague members to put in place a public 
infrastructure investment strategy that can truly transform our urban landscape 
and the future economic prospects of our nation. 

Thank you again for your leadership. 

CC: Congressman Jack Kingston 
Congressman Sanford Bishop 
Congressman Lynn Westmoreland 
Congressman Hank Johnson 
Congressman John Lewis 
Congressman Tom Price 
Congressman John Linder 
Congressman Jim Marshall 
Congressman Nathan Deal 
Congressman Paul Broun 
Congressman Phil Gingrey 
Congressman John Barrow 
Congressman David Scott 
Council President Lisa Borders 
Councilmember Carla Smith 
Councilmember Kwanza Hall 
Councilmember Ivory Lee Young, Jr. 

Councilmember Cleta Winslow 
Councilmember Natalyn Mosby Archibong 
Councilmember Anne F auver 
Councilmember Howard Shook 
Councilmember Clair Muller 
Councilmember F elicia A. Moore 
Councilmember C. T. Martin 
Councilmember Jim Maddox 
Councilmember Joyce Shepherd 
Councilmember Ceasar C. Mitchell 
Councilmember Mary Norwood 
Councilmember H. Lamar Willis 


Statement of Starwood Hotels 

Starwood Hotels is grateful to the Committee on Ways and Means for this oppor- 
tunity to submit testimony for its hearing on Economic Recovery, Job Creation, and 
Investment in America. Starwood is uniquely situated to understand the impact of 
the economic downturn on the hospitality and real estate industries and appreciates 
the Committee’s interest in considering additional economic stimulus measures to 
assist in bringing about an economic recovery. There is no question that both of 
these industries have been negatively affected and are in need of economic stimulus. 
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We ask the Committee to consider extending the current law five year capital loss 
carryforward period from five years to ten years or longer. The five year 
carryforward period has been rendered essentially ineffective as a result of the de- 
cline in the markets. In effect, companies have very few appreciated assets currently 
with which to offset capital losses and values may not recover quickly enough for 
the losses to be absorbed on a carryforward basis in five years or less. And the fro- 
zen credit markets exacerbate this problem making it even more difficult for cor- 
poration currently to undertake capital transactions. 

There is precedent for this type of extension of a tax benefit. In the American Jobs 
Creation Act of 2004 Congress extended the excess foreign tax credit carryforward 
period from five to ten years (section 417 of the Act). According to the Joint Com- 
mittee on Taxation, one of the reasons Congress felt the extension was warranted 
was that “the purposes of the foreign tax credit would be better served by providing 
a larger window within which credits may be used, thereby reducing the likelihood 
that credits may expire.” General Explanation of Tax Legislation in the 108th Con- 
gress, Joint Committee on Taxation p.301 (May 2004). 

Congress has acted to help the banking industry by permitting certain capital 
losses to be taken as ordinary losses, and in addition to the proposal set forth above, 
Congress could permit all gross profit from homebuilding and timeshare sales to be 
treated as capital gain at the taxpayer’s election. This proposal would permit tax- 
payers to elect to use their capital losses against current timeshare gains with the 
effect of providing taxpayers some immediate capital which could be used to create 
jobs or expand as the economy itself bottoms out. By infusing capital in the industry 
we could help accelerate an eventual economic recovery. 

We urge the Committee to consider these proposals as a stimulus for an industry 
that is in a significant downturn. Both proposals would have the effect of reducing 
short term tax liabilities and in so doing, infuse these industries with badly needed 
capital. 

We are eager to work with the Committee on these and other proposals to help 
bring about an economic recovery and we understand that Congressional Leaders 
have not decided whether to pursue a tax stimulus approach to the economy. How- 
ever, given the depth of the economic downturn and the complexity of the American 
economy, we believe that Congress should try a variety of approaches; this is not 
a one size fits all economy, and any recovery plan should be diverse. 

The real estate and hospitality industries are critical to the overall well being of 
the economy, and we hope that the Committee will recognize this in designing the 
next package of recovery proposals. 


Statement of National Roofing Contractors Association 

Mr. Chairman and distinguished members of the committee, the National Roofing 
Contractors Association (NRCA) commends you for holding a hearing entitled “Eco- 
nomic Recovery, Job Creation, and Investment in America.” NRCA greatly appre- 
ciates the opportunity to submit a statement for the hearing record on this impor- 
tant topic. 

Introduction 

Established in 1886, NRCA is one of the nation’s oldest trade associations and the 
voice of professional roofing contractors worldwide. It is an association of roofing, 
roof deck, and waterproofing contractors; industry-related associate members, in- 
cluding manufacturers, distributors, architects, consultants, engineers, and city, 
state, and Government agencies; and international members. NRCA has approxi- 
mately 4,500 members from all 50 states and 54 countries and is affiliated with 104 
local, state, regional and international roofing contractor associations. 

NRCA believes that the roofing industry can play a significant role in quickly 
stimulating economic growth and job creation across the nation. In particular, 
NRCA believes that current trends toward the adoption of “green” buildings are key 
drivers of economic growth in our industry, and we are working to maximize the 
economic, environmental and energy conservation benefits of these trends. NRCA 
members are in the forefront of developing and installing a wide variety of green 
technologies, such as vegetative roofs that have numerous environmental benefits, 
“cool” roofs that reduce energy consumption by reflecting sunlight, and roofs that 
incorporate solar panels. Further development of green technologies in the roofing 
industry will provide opportunities to stimulate economic growth and job creation, 
while simultaneously reducing energy consumption and protecting the environment. 
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NRCA produces two technical publications aimed at educating roofing contractors 
and building owners about the availability and benefits of green roofing tech- 
nologies. The NRCA Green Roof Systems Manual provides technical know-how to 
contractors on the installation and maintenance of vegetative roofs, and the NRCA 
Guidelines for the Design of Energy-Efficient Roof Systems is written for design pro- 
fessionals who want to incorporate energy-efficient roofs into their building designs. 
By providing these detailed technical publications to roofing contractors and other 
industry participants, NRCA hopes to facilitate and accelerate investment in energy- 
efficient buildings that provide for a sustainable environment. 

The Roofing Energy Efficiency Tax Act (REETA) 

NRCA believes enacting Federal policies that facilitate greater levels of invest- 
ment in green technologies will spur economic growth within the construction indus- 
try. To help attain this objective, NRCA strongly urges Congress to pass the Roofing 
Energy Efficiency Tax Act of 2007 (H.R. 4126), bipartisan legislation sponsored by 
Rep. Bill Pascrell (D-NJ) and Rep. Ron Lewis (R-KY). REETA amends section 168 
of the Internal Revenue Code to provide a realistic recovery period for the tax depre- 
ciation of commercial roof systems that meet a specific energy-efficiency standard. 
This legislation will immediately stimulate economic growth and job creation in the 
roofing industry by accelerating the installation of new energy-efficient, environ- 
mentally beneficial commercial roofing systems. In fact, it is estimated that REETA 
will stimulate over $1 billion in economic activity per year and create nearly 40,000 
new “green” jobs in the roofing industry. 

Between 1981 and 1993, the depreciation recovery schedule for nonresidential 
property was increased from 15 years to 39 years in order to, at least in theory, 
raise additional revenue for the Federal treasury. However, the current 39 year de- 
preciation schedule is not a realistic measure of the average life span of a commer- 
cial roof. A study by Ducker Worldwide, a leading industrial research firm, deter- 
mined the average life expectancy of a commercial roof to be 17.5 years. 

The large disparity between the current 39-year depreciation schedule and the av- 
erage life span of a commercial roof serves as a significant disincentive for building 
owners to replace failing roofs. This disincentive is slowing the adoption of more ad- 
vanced energy-efficient and environmentally beneficial roofs, because an owner who 
replaces a roof before 39 years have elapsed must carry that roof on his or her books 
for tax purposes even though it no longer exists. A Treasury Department Report to 
Congress on Depreciation Recovery Periods and Methods (July, 2000) corroborated 
this quandary, finding “. . .a ‘cascading’ effect, where several roofs are being de- 
preciated at the same time, even though only one is physically present.” Given this 
situation, many building owners choose to do only piecemeal repairs, most often 
with older technology, rather than replace a failing roof in its entirety with a new, 
more energy-efficient product. Thus, the current unrealistic depreciation schedule 
for commercial roofs serves as a significant disincentive to new investment in green 
roofing systems for commercial buildings across the nation. 

REETA would rectify this situation by reducing the tax depreciation schedule for 
commercial roof systems from 39 to 20 years for roofs that meet the energy effi- 
ciency requirements of Standard 90.1 of the American Society of Heating, Refrig- 
erating, and Air Conditioning Engineers (ASHRAE). Enactment of this legislation 
will accelerate the adoption of energy-efficient commercial roof systems by elimi- 
nating the disincentive in the Tax Code for building owners to install such systems. 
This will have a positive impact on economy and job creation by spurring greater 
demand for energy efficient roofing systems that meet the ASHRAE 90.1 standard. 
REETA will also provide environmental benefits by reducing carbon emissions 
through enhanced energy conservation. 

According to the Ducker Worldwide study, a more realistic depreciation schedule 
for commercial roofs, as provided by REETA, will have the following positive im- 
pacts on the U.S. economy and the environment: 

• Add an additional 250 to 300 million square feet of roofing material installa- 
tions annually; 

• Create 40,000 new “green” manufacturing and contracting jobs; 

• Add $1 billion of taxable annual revenue to the economy; 

• Reduce U.S. energy consumption by 13.3 million kilowatt hours annually; 

• Cut carbon dioxide emissions by 20 million lbs. per year; and, 

• Provide millions in savings to small businesses through a simpler and more 
equitable system of taxation and lower energy costs. 

Enactment of REETA also would benefit millions of small business owners by 
eliminating or mitigating the “cascading effect” of having to depreciate more than 
one roof in instances where a roof must be replaced before the 39-year depreciation 
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schedule has been completed. This tax simplification feature of REETA for commer- 
cial building owners that install energy efficient roofs is an even greater benefit for 
small businesses that own their building. 

Given the many economic as well as environmental benefits of REETA, the legis- 
lation enjoys strong support among both business and organized labor. The bill is 
supported by the United Union of Roofers, Waterproofers and Allied Workers, the 
AFL-CIO’s Building and Construction Trades Department and the Joint Roofing In- 
dustry Labor and Management Committee, as well as numerous organizations in 
the construction industry. 

Conclusion 

Approving the bipartisan REETA legislation is one way that Congress could take 
quick action to immediately stimulate the economy while also enhancing energy con- 
servation and reducing carbon emissions. NRCA strongly urges the inclusion of H.R. 
4126 in any economic stimulus legislation that Congress considers in the near fu- 
ture and looks forward to working with members of the committee and other mem- 
bers of Congress on this issue. 


Statement of Transportation For America Coalition 

The Transportation For America Coalition (see Attachment A) is pleased to sub- 
mit written testimony on the important and related issues influencing our nation’s 
ability to respond to the current economic crises in the financial markets and in our 
communities. Our coalition represents a broad diversity of national and local organi- 
zations focused on the important need to modernize and maintain our national 
transportation infrastructure. We believe that investments in transportation are 
critical to the health of the national economy. 

When considering investments in transportation infrastructure as part of an eco- 
nomic recovery package, funding needs to go to investments that provide immediate 
economic benefits and ultimately help Americans compete and thrive in a globalized 
world. To better ensure the attainment of these goals, it is critical that language 
be included in the stimulus package that directs and prioritizes infrastructure dol- 
lars toward preserving and improving public transportation, fixing our crumbling 
bridges and aging highways, and begins to lay the groundwork for a clean, green 
recovery. We cannot afford to simply put more money into a system with poor ac- 
countability. 

America’s transportation system — the network of highways, railroads, public 
transportation, bikeways and walkways — serves as the backbone of our economy, 
connects our communities, and provides access to the American Dream of oppor- 
tunity for all. Unfortunately, that system today is both broke and broken. The inter- 
states have been built and need upkeep. Bridges badly need repair. Many Ameri- 
cans — young, old, rural, and suburban — are stranded without transportation options 
that are affordable, efficient, and convenient. 

Build for America: Infrastructure Investments for Economic Recovery 

Given the context of these challenges to our economy and the infrastructure that 
supports it, the Transportation for America Coalition believes Congress is warranted 
in looking at transportation investment as a core strategy for recovery. Such action 
could put millions of Americans to work in the near term, while building the cut- 
ting-edge transportation networks we need for the 21st century economy. However, 
to succeed, we must follow five core principles for transportation investment in the 
modern era: 

• BUILD TO COMPETE. We must catch and pass competitors in China and 
Europe, who are far ahead in building comprehensive, resilient and sustain- 
able transportation systems, by modernizing and expanding our rail and tran- 
sit networks to reduce oil dependence, connect the metro regions that are the 
engines of the modern economy and improve freight connections. 

• INVEST FOR A CLEAN, GREEN RECOVERY. Our nation’s clean-energy 
future will require cleaner vehicles and new fuels, but it also must include 
support for the cleanest forms of transportation — modern public transit, walk- 
ing and biking — and for energy-efficient, sustainable development. 

• FIX IT FIRST. Before building new roads, that will themselves have to be 
maintained, we should restore our crumbling highways, bridges and transit 
systems and protect the investments we have made in existing communities. 
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• Stop Wasteful Spending. Although there are many transportation projects 
in the “pipeline”, we must reevaluate them to eliminate wasteful spending on 
projects with little economic return, especially any that could deepen, rather 
than relieve, Americans’ dependence on oil and gasoline. 

• SAVE AMERICANS MONEY. We must provide more travel options that are 
cheap and efficient, while helping people to avoid high gas costs and traffic 
congestion, so that Americans can spend their money and time in economi- 
cally productive ways. We also can save taxpayer dollars by asking the pri- 
vate developers who reap real estate rewards from new rail stations and tran- 
sit lines to contribute toward that service. 

Investing according to these principles will pay enormous dividends for the econ- 
omy and American households in both the near and long term. In 2009, Congress 
will begin work on the authorization of the Federal surface transportation program, 
set to expire September 29, 2009. This will present an opportunity to consider sub- 
stantial reforms in how we fund transportation, and what types of investments are 
in the national interest. 

Congress earlier this summer passed an $8 billion emergency spending package 
to fill the current shortfall in the national highway trust fund, the primary mecha- 
nism for funding America’s surface transportation system. Recognition of the need 
for an $8 billion filler should serve as a warning of the transportation fiscal crisis 
to come. Projections show that the Federal gas tax cannot keep pace with mainte- 
nance needs for highways and transit, much less provide capital for new invest- 
ments to modernize and expand the system. 

State and local governments also are finding it increasingly difficult to finance in- 
frastructure. Borrowing costs and the ability to access private capital are chal- 
lenging almost every state department of transportation and hundreds of local gov- 
ernments. Changes on Wall Street are severely impacting the potential rebuilding 
and preservation of Main Street. Strains on the capital market will likely generate 
more costly municipal financing and severely constrain bank financing driving down 
valuations and reducing the number and size of projects. The current credit crisis 
has created a crippling financial situation for a number of transit agencies. As an 
example, the collapse of insurance giant AIG has caused deals between banks and 
transit agencies to fall apart, allowing banks to demand billions of dollars from the 
agencies. 

Transportation Infrastructure Impacts Personal Economic Security 

At the same time, American households are feeling the pinch in their pocketbooks 
from increasing energy costs and access to few meaningful alternatives to auto- 
mobile driving. Car dependency affects every aspect of family life. Personal economic 
security is closely linked to transportation options. On average, transportation ac- 
counts for the second highest annual household expenditure after the rent or mort- 
gage. In auto-dependent regions such as Atlanta, GA and Detroit, MI, working fami- 
lies who make less than §50,000 a year now spend more on transportation than they 
do on housing. A recent report by the American Public Transportation Association 
found that people who use transit regularly can achieve average savings of $9,499 
a year. This is the equivalent of paying for 75% of a health care policy or a sizable 
portion of a home mortgage each year. A 2007 study found that households living 
in neighborhoods near a transit station spend 16 percent less on transportation than 
families who live in auto-oriented communities. 

The set of financing tools for the national transportation system has barely 
changed since the 1950s when gas was 20 cents a gallon and President Eisenhower 
launched the interstate highway system. We still rely primarily on the gasoline tax, 
making ourselves reliant upon oil consumption even as we take steps to reduce our 
oil dependence in the face of threats to our national security and economy. As cars 
attain higher MPG ratings and high prices at the pump and reduced economic activ- 
ity depress miles driven, gas tax revenues have fallen. 

At the same time, tbe demand on our transportation system and construction 
costs have risen dramatically. State departments of transportation, local govern- 
ments, businesses who rely on transportation to ship goods and services, are feeling 
the resulting financial pinch. It is also hurting millions of Americans who have 
found themselves paying more at the gas pump and the fare box. Even as transit 
ridership has hit record levels in recent months, agencies are being forced to cut 
service because of rising fuel costs and falling tax receipts. 

On the revenue side, we believe that all options must be on the table for consider- 
ation. First, however, Congress needs to establish a clear set of National Transpor- 
tation Objectives to guide our investments and national transportation policy. Be- 
fore we can answer the challenging question of how to finance our system, we need 
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a much improved statement of purpose and vision for what we are investing in as 
a nation. We must also ensure that these investments are being made wisely, and 
monitor this by improving reporting on how American taxpayer dollars are being 
used at both the state and local levels. 

High gas prices can be particularly devastating to those living on a fixed income 
who live in neighborhoods where the existing transportation system fails them. A 
study of older Americans by AARP in August 2008 showed that due to high gas 
prices, 29 percent of respondents are walking, 16 percent were using transit and 15 
percent are biking instead of driving for some trips. This is despite the fact that 
40 percent said they did not have access to adequate sidewalks, 55 percent do not 
have access to bike lanes, and 48 percent do not have a comfortable place to wait 
for the bus. 

The high cost of gas and lack of transportation options forces Americans to choose 
between breaking their budget or feeling unsafe on the roads. Sidewalks, bike lanes 
and trails are critical components of any transportation network by creating safe 
routes to schools, to work, to shopping and to transit. Including bicycling and walk- 
ing projects in the recovery bill will not only create new jobs in the short term but 
also contribute to longer term economic recovery and growth. 

Include Infrastructure Investments as part of an Economic Recovery Pack- 
age 

In the short term, the Transportation for America coalition supports additional in- 
frastructure investments to stimulate an economic recovery. Including transpor- 
tation investments in an economic recovery bill is a tremendous opportunity to get 
our economy moving again if we use the funds as a down payment to build a 21st 
Century transportation system. Already, transportation is the sixth largest Federal 
expenditure. Government, at all levels, spend over $85 billion a year, yet consider- 
ably more annual funding is needed. According to the U.S. DOT, $94.6 billion is 
needed annually through 2024 to maintain the current system and $153.5 billion 
to upgrade it. 

There are many arguments for infrastructure investments as a tool for stimu- 
lating job creation and economic activity. While there may be debate over the size 
of the job creation bounce, most economists agree that infrastructure investments 
can yield positive employment and economic impacts. 

Economic Recovery Funds Should Not be a Blank Check to State DOTs 

Simply sending additional revenues out to state departments of transportation 
(DOTs) through traditional formula funding mechanisms, without a clear congres- 
sional mandate of priorities and provisions for states to report on how these funds 
were used, is not the route to take. It poorly serves our national interest. Far better 
to target economic recovery dollars to those investments that would reduce the enor- 
mous backlog of needed maintenance and also for rail and rapid bus projects that 
could support millions of jobs. 

The Federal Highway Administration reports that over $512 billion (adjusted for 
inflation) is needed in the next five years to restore our nation’s crumbling bridges, 
roadways and transit systems. According to the Association of Civil Engineers, more 
than 72,000 of the nation’s bridges are structurally deficient. These are infrastruc- 
ture investments that can usually be undertaken more quickly than new road con- 
struction and have the potential to yield higher job creation numbers, because they 
require less spending on acquiring land and completing impact studies. One 2004 
study by the Surface Transportation and Policy Partnership of the U.S. DOT job- 
creation model estimated that road repair and bridge maintenance create 9 percent 
more jobs than construction of new road capacity. Congress should make system 
preservation, maintenance and improvement a priority in any transportation funds 
it allocates in an economic recovery bill. 

Transportation for America believes that we cannot afford to wait to invest trans- 
portation as a way to enable our communities to better compete and thrive in a 
global marketplace. Given the credit crisis affecting almost every community seek- 
ing private funds, and tighter state and local public budgets, Federal support for 
transportation is urgently needed in the short term to help preserve current jobs 
in the transportation sector, and to make a down payment on new investments that 
could put additional people to work building for America. 

A recent report by Reconnecting America identified more than $240 billion worth 
of new transit investments being planned across the country. Providing additional 
revenues to expedite some of these projects could help to reduce financing costs for 
transit agencies, put people to work in their construction, and ultimately provide 
more transportation choices and economic development opportunities around new 
transit lines. 
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Improvement projects should also include projects that create or improve access 
for biking and walking on our roadways. America Bikes has identified $500 million 
dollars worth of ready to go bike and pedestrian projects that will create jobs, as 
well as improve access for the millions of Americans who cannot or choose not to 
drive. These projects, which are often more labor intensive and less material inten- 
sive, not only increase transportation choices, but also improve safety for motorists, 
bicyclists and pedestrians. Many of these projects could be undertaken as roads are 
being repaired providing even greater job creation opportunity from these roadway 
investments. 

As noted by Nobel laureate economist, Paul Krugman, “The usual argument 
against public works as economic stimulus is that they take too long: by the time 
you get around to repairing that bridge and upgrading that rail line, the slump is 
over and the stimulus isn’t needed. Well, that argument has no force now, since the 
chances that this slump will be over anytime soon are virtually nil. So let’s get those 
projects rolling.” 

Our coalition does not support earmarking these funds, but we do believe that the 
economic crisis and challenge for transit agencies and local governments to obtain 
loans or private bonding could be assisted through increased funding for the Section 
5309, Title 49 program to fund new ready-to go fixed guideway capital transit 
projects. A relatively small portion of the overall Federal transit program funds new 
construction — roughly $1.6 billion annually. Over 300 projects are competing nation- 
ally for these funds, and a number of smaller scale bus rapid transit and streetcar 
projects could be expedited and jobs created in construction of these lines, and the 
manufacturing of vehicles and equipment. Transportation For America has identi- 
fied over $2.4 billion worth of investment in new fixed-guideway transit service that 
could put people to work not only in the building of these projects, but also in the 
longer term provide new jobs in operating transit and in associated economic devel- 
opment opportunity around new transit lines. 

To cite just one example of a ready-to-go transportation investment that could 
yield job creation and immediate economic impact, the proposed Portland Streetcar 
Loop project in Oregon is a $147 million project that includes $72 million of com- 
mitted local funds and is awaiting approval of a $75 million Federal transit con- 
struction grant. If funded, expenditures would commence within weeks of the com- 
mitment. Over 100 new jobs would be created by a new U.S. manufacturer of street- 
cars, Oregon Ironworks. There are many other similar examples from across the 
country. 

In short, the Transportation for America Coalition believes that for the maximum 
effect as a stimulus, infrastructure spending for transportation should be directed 
toward high-impact investments. We support efforts by Congress to include infra- 
structure investments in an economic recover bill, provided that these investments 
include the following: 

1. Fixing What’s Broken: Highway Repair and Maintenance 

To keep our economy functioning smoothly, we need to maintain our existing in- 
frastructure in good repair. These projects typically do not require complex and ex- 
pensive impact analysis or purchase of right-of-way, and so most funds go directly 
toward putting people to work. An economic recovery bill should send clear direction 
to states that new money is to be prioritized for repair and preservation needs of 
the transportation system, and to investments that connect transportation net- 
works, improve safety and provide least cost transportation options like bicycling 
and walking. 

2. Preserving Existing Transit Jobs and Service 

Agencies nationwide are faced with severe cutbacks as costs rise and local tax rev- 
enues fall — preserving service will save transit jobs and won’t leave people who de- 
pend on transit without a way to get to work. Preserving current transit jobs is 
equally important as investment in new service to create additional economic activ- 
ity and should be included in an economic recovery bill. 

3. Creating a Clean, Green Infrastructure 

Funds for ready-to-go rail projects that can put people to work and begin building 
the resilient, 21st-century infrastructure needed to reduce our oil dependence and 
get people where they need to go. We should invest equally in our transportation 
modes. 

• $18 billion targeted to fixing crumbling bridges and preserving the national 
highway system to help erase the enormous backlog of ready to go mainte- 
nance projects. 
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• $500 million for ready to go bicycling and pedestrian facilities that connect 
transportation networks, improve safety, and provide least cost transportation 
options. 

• $1.6 billion in energy assistance operating grants to assist transit operating 
grants like those contained in last month’s economic stimulus package to pre- 
serve current jobs in transit and ensure that affordable transit options remain 
for those currently served by transit. 

• $8 billion for improving existing transit infrastructure, including the purchase 
of clean energy public transportation vehicles and retrofitting existing public 
transportation vehicles and facilities with green technology to reduce GHG 
emissions and save money in the long term. 

• $2.4 billion for Section 5309, Title 49 program to fund new ready to go transit 
capital investment to expand transit options to more communities and get 
people building these new systems. 

• $500 million for Amtrak and state intercity rail corridor investments author- 
ized in the recently passed Passenger Rail Investment and Improvement Act. 

Infrastructure financing is in a crisis mode. This crisis is compounded and par- 
alleled by the larger economic crisis impacting Wall Street, with profound implica- 
tions for Main Street. State and local governments are facing funding challenges not 
previously witnessed as capital markets have seized, while debt on bonding and loan 
agreements continue to escalate, and previous agreements with institutions like AIG 
have unraveled. Federal revenues for transportation are not keeping pace with infla- 
tion, and have also been severely impacted by rising gasoline costs and changes in 
travel patterns. Congressional action is needed to help chart a new, more economi- 
cally sustainable path for infrastructure investments to respond to current and fu- 
ture transportation challenges. America is running on empty and Americans are 
ready for a new direction. 

Now is not the time to squander money on projects that do not help save Ameri- 
cans money, free us from oil dependence or create long-term jobs that are clean and 
green. Infrastructure investments as part of an economic recovery package should 
be viewed as a down payment on putting people to work quickly to begin creating 
a 21st Century transportation system. 

Attachment A. Transportation For America Executive Committee Mem- 
bers 

The Transportation for America is a broad coalition of housing, environmental, 
public health, business, urban planning, transportation, labor, real estate, local 
businesses, and other organizations. We’re all seeking to align our national, state, 
and local transportation policies with an array of issues like economic opportunity, 
climate change, energy security, health, housing and community development. Our 
coalition includes over 85 national and local organizations that care about reforming 
national transportation to better serve our communities and economy. For a current 
list of partners and more information, please visit our website: www.america.org 

Executive Committee member organizations include: 

• Action! For Regional Equity (Action!) 

• America Bikes 

• American Public Health Association (APHA) 

• Apollo Alliance 

• LOCUS — Responsible Real Estate Developers and Investors 

• National Housing Conference 

• National Association of City Transportation Officials (NACTO) 

• National Association of Realtors 

• Natural Resources Defense Council 

• PolicyLink 

• Reconnecting America 

• Smart Growth America 

• Surface Transportation Policy Partnership (STPP) 

• Transit for Livable Communities (TLC) 

• US PIRG 
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Statement of U.S. Chamber of Commerce 

The U.S. Chamber of Commerce is the world’s largest business federation, rep- 
resenting more than three million businesses and organizations of every size, sector 
and region. 

More than 96 percent of the Chamber’s members are small businesses with 100 
or fewer employees, 71 percent of which have 10 or fewer employees. Yet, virtually 
all of the nation’s largest companies are also active members. We are particularly 
cognizant of the problems of smaller businesses, as well as issues facing the busi- 
ness community at large. 

Besides representing a cross-section of the American business community in terms 
of number of employees, the Chamber represents a wide management spectrum by 
type of business and location. Each major classification of American business — man- 
ufacturing, retailing, services, construction, wholesaling, and finance — numbers 
more than 10,000 members. Also, the Chamber has substantial membership in all 
50 states. 

The Chamber’s international reach is substantial as well. We believe that global 
interdependence provides an opportunity, not a threat. In addition to the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce’s 101 American Chambers of Commerce abroad, an increas- 
ing number of members are engaged in the export and import of both goods and 
services and have ongoing investment activities. The Chamber favors strengthened 
international competitiveness and opposes artificial U.S. and foreign barriers to 
international business. 

Positions on national issues are developed by a cross-section of Chamber members 
serving on committees, subcommittees, and task forces. Currently, some 1,800 busi- 
ness people participate in this process. 

The U.S. Chamber of Commerce would like to thank Chairman Rangel, Ranking 
Member McCrery, and members of the Committee for the opportunity to provide a 
statement for the record. The Chamber appreciates your efforts to explore ways to 
spur economic recovery, job creation, and investment in America — and a key aspect 
of such a task is addressing new challenges the economic downturn has presented 
to the retirement security of American workers. The U.S. Chamber of Commerce is 
the world’s largest business federation, representing more than 3 million businesses 
and organizations of every size, sector, and region. 

Many American employers proudly provide their employees with retirement bene- 
fits, including defined benefit plans. While workers with defined benefit pension 
benefits do not see the immediate effect of the current economic climate on their 
retirement security in the same way as workers with 401(k) plans, the problems are 
just as significant. Moreover, in order to meet the transition requirements for the 
new funding rules enacted in the Pension Protection Act of 2006 (the “PPA”), plan 
sponsors must contribute unexpectedly large sums into their plans. This may result 
in the loss of jobs, reduced enrollment in plans, and economic instability for plans. 

The PPA was a landmark reform effort that required negotiation and compromise 
from all interested parties. As such, the rules created therein must be preserved. 
However, the drafters of the PPA could not have foreseen the current credit crisis, 
and temporary, targeted relief will go a long way toward helping plan sponsors navi- 
gate the crisis and minimize the negative impact on retirement plans. 

As Congress explores ways to help combat the economic downturn, increase job 
creation and security, and promote investment in healthy American companies, we 
urge the passage of technical corrections that implement Congressional intent and 
specific, temporary provisions for both single employer and multiemployer plans. 

Provisions Needed for Single Employer Plans 

• Permit smoothing of unexpected losses. The PPA intended pension plans 
to be permitted to spread unexpected gains and losses (smooth) over a 24- 
month period. However, due to erroneous interpretations by the IRS, plans 
are effectively forced to use fair market value, which creates unexpectedly 
large funding obligations due to the current economic situation. Congress 
should clarify the rule pertaining to smoothing. 

• Remove restrictions on the extent of asset smoothing. The so-called 
“smoothing corridor” — the maximum percentage of fair market value that 
gains and losses can be smoothed — is also overly constrictive. The PPA 
changed the corridor from a 20% to a 10% max. Unfortunately, due to the ex- 
treme volatility of today’s markets, even going back to a 20% restriction 
would be insufficient relief — Congress should consider loosening the smooth- 
ing corridor even further. 

• Allow sufficient transition to new funding rules. The PPA transition 
rule requires companies to meet the current funding benchmarks each year 
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in order to take advantage of measured funding targets, rather than having 
to aim for 100% funding. Unfortunately, the market has caused many plans 
such a large setback that they will be unable to meet next year’s benchmark, 
and will thus lose the benefit. We recommend that the rule be modified to 
allow the transitional funding requirements to apply to companies below the 
current phase-in level. 

• Permit new funding election methods to keep plans viable. Due to IRS 

rules, companies find it onerous to change funding methods. However, flexi- 
bility in this matter would greatly aid companies that seek to maintain their 
plans. Approval from the IRS should not be required in order to change fund- 
ing methods. 

• Clarify end-of-year valuations. Congress should grant the Treasury au- 
thority to write rules providing that the adjusted funding target attainment 
percentage (“AFTAP”) for a year is based on the funded status as of the end 
of the preceding year. Small plans are currently operating with a great deal 
of uncertainty as to the date plan assets are valued for the purposes of apply- 
ing current year benefit restriction rules. 

• Permit fixed interest rate for Code section 415 limits. The current eco- 
nomic situation is causing interest rates to fluctuate unpredictably. Prior to 
enactment of the PPA, plans were permitted to use a fixed interest rate to 
calculate lump sum benefits. This included the limit on cash balance account 
accumulations. Although the PPA added a variable rate limitation, higher in- 
terest rates will create lower Code section 415 limits. Therefore, Congress 
should enact the 5.5% provision included in PPA technical corrections, and ex- 
pand it to all plans. 

Provisions Needed for Multiemployer Plans 

• Extend amortizations of plan gains and losses. Under current law, plans 
may amortize gains and losses over a 15-year period. When ERISA was en- 
acted, liabilities had a 40-year amortization schedule. Congress should extend 
the current period to at least 25 years temporarily, provided that plans match 
their gains to their losses. 

• Allow losses funding zone status to be frozen for a limited period. If 

plans were permitted to freeze their current funding zone certification status, 
including funding improvement plans and rehabilitation plans, for a limited 
period, perhaps three years, it would greatly contribute to staving off the job 
loss and retirement security uncertainty. 

• Temporarily extend remedial periods. Congress should consider extend- 
ing the standard remedial periods for Seriously Endangered and Critical sta- 
tus plans to 20 and 15 years, respectively — and provide that each such plan 
that has a pre-PPA amortization extension is deemed to meet any require- 
ment of that extension that is based in whole or part on the value of plan 
assets. 

• Expand IRS smoothing limit. Allow limited recognition of current market 
losses and future market gains in plan status determinations. This neces- 
sitates amending the technical rules to require actuaries to base projections 
on the actuarial value of assets as used for plan funding, and temporarily ex- 
panding the IRS-mandated restriction on the extent to which the smoothed 
actuarial value of assets can deviate from market values. 

The challenges facing defined benefit plans in the current economic downturn 
have progressed beyond a retirement policy issue — this is now a jobs and economic 
recovery issue. In order for the economy to make a sustainable recovery, American 
companies must be supported and given tools to make a sustained recovery. Without 
such tools, employers will be forced to make difficult decisions between providing 
benefits, maintaining and creating jobs, and business investment. 

The Chamber looks forward to working with Congress on this and other initia- 
tives that will help shore up the retirement security of American workers, and bring 
about the speediest possible economic recovery and stabilization. 


Statement of William C. Daroff 

On behalf of United Jewish Communities, I applaud the efforts of the Committee 
on Ways and Means (Committee) to address the economic downturn, in general, and 
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the impact on state and local government budget shortfalls, home foreclosures, and 
long-term unemployment, in particular. As the economy edges into recession, the 
economic crisis has clearly emerged as the top issue for Congress to address. The 
Jewish community and the broader nonprofit sector are tremendously impacted by 
the economic climate as the need for social services expands exponentially and phil- 
anthropic and state-government funding streams are reduced. United Jewish Com- 
munities (UJC) is the umbrella organization for 157 Jewish Federations and 400 
independent communities across North America. Our network of federations, hos- 
pitals, aging and assisted living facilities, group homes, family service agencies and 
vocational training programs provide a full continuum of care for our nation’s most 
vulnerable citizens. We encourage you to consider the following recommendations as 
the Committee formulates responses to the state and local government budget short- 
falls, home foreclosures, and long-term unemployment. We submit this statement to 
the record for the Committee hearing held on October 29, 2008 on Economic Recov- 
ery, Job Creation and Investment in America. 

Boosting the Federal Medical Assistance Percentage Rate for Medicaid 

As a nationwide Jewish organization committed to protecting the most vulnerable 
in our communities, we urge you to consider a temporary increase in the Federal 
Medical Assistance Percentage (“FMAP”), the funding stream that supports the 
Medicaid program. This would benefit each state immediately and is the best kind 
of fiscal relief to help avert painful state budget cuts and tax increases. As an en- 
gine to encourage economic recovery, Congress last temporarily increased FMAP in 
2003-04. It pumped needed funds into the economy over a 15 month period and 
played a vital role in helping to move us out of recession. Yet, the measure could 
have been even more effective had it been implemented sooner, when that economic 
downturn began. Earned Income Tax Credit: Increase Refundable Dollars 
and Awareness The Earned Income Tax Credit (EITC) for low-income working in- 
dividuals and families is a proven tax policy tool that is especially important in 
times of economic turmoil. Since its introduction in 1975, the EITC has been essen- 
tial in preventing low-income working families from slipping into poverty. It reduces 
the tax burden on low-income workers, supplements their wages, and assists in the 
welfare-to-work transition. As state and local governments struggle during this fi- 
nancial crisis, expansion in the scope of the Federal EITC will boost the economy 
at the local level. Surveys of low-income taxpayers show that most EITC recipients 
spend the funds, often the largest payment they receive all year long, to meet short- 
term needs such as purchasing clothes for children or catching up on rent or utility 
bills. We urge you to expand eligibility and the size of the EITC. Additional funding 
is needed to educate potential beneficiaries of their eligibility for the credit. 

Strengthening the Nation’s Non-profit Sector through Charitable Incen- 
tives 

In addition to restoring and growing funds for various human service programs, 
we urge you to enhance charitable tax incentives. In addition to their primary role 
of providing critical services, charities comprise one of the fastest growing sectors 
of the economy, representing one of the nation’s largest employers as well as large 
purchasers and consumers of goods and services. Expenditures in this arena will 
help grow the economy out of the recession. Examples of such charitable giving tax 
incentives can include: expansion of the current law IRA charitable rollover to in- 
clude unlimited gifts to qualified charities, including donor advised funds; increasing 
or eliminating the adjusted gross income limitation on gifts to qualified charities; 
extending the carryover period for charitable deductions; increasing the volunteer 
auto expense reimbursement amount; providing an above-the-line deduction for 
charitable gifts for individuals who do not itemize, and considering a simplification 
or elimination of the excise taxes on private foundations. 

Defined Benefit Obligations 

We urge the Committee to consider providing relief to nonprofit organizations that 
sponsor defined benefit pension plans through an extension of the transition period 
to implement the funding obligations enacted as part of the Pension Protection Act 
of 2006 (PPA). Such organizations should be permitted flexibility in choosing fund- 
ing election methods as well as allowing for smoothing of unexpected losses in spon- 
sored defined benefit plans. This relief is essential for nonprofits that have experi- 
enced significant losses in plan balances as a result of market downturns. Unless 
such an extension is provided, nonprofit organizations will be forced to shift sub- 
stantial financial resources away from vital community services to meet the new 
PPA funding requirements.We are grateful for your consideration of these rec- 
ommendations. We feel that they are vital in shoring up America’s social safety net 
and helping states, localities as well as businesses and nonprofit organizations re- 
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cover from economic catastrophe. We deeply appreciate the desire for Congressional 
action on these pressing matters and are glad to answer any questions that the 
Committee might have about our suggestions. 


Statement of Wisconsin Board of Supervisors 

We thank you for this opportunity to address the Committee on behalf of the citi- 
zens of Milwaukee County. Like many people across our nation, Milwaukeeans are 
experiencing financial hardship during this time of national economic instability. In- 
vesting in child support is similar to increasing the Federal contribution to Med- 
icaid, boosting food stamp benefits and extending unemployment insurance. There- 
fore, such an investment should be a key component of legislation aimed at sup- 
porting families who face a tough economy. An inclusion of child support in the sec- 
ond economic stimulus package would demonstrate that Washington’s interest in 
preserving this country’s financial system is not limited to the concerns of wealthy 
investors who work on Wall Street but extends to families who live on Main Street. 
The time to reverse the cuts to child support made by the Deficit Reduction Act 
(DRA) of 2004 is now. 

You can be assured that dollars invested in child support are well utilized in Mil- 
waukee County. The Milwaukee County Department of Child Support operates ef- 
fectively and efficiently, collecting approximately $6 of support for every dollar in- 
vested. The return of these support collections to families and children is an effec- 
tive tool for increasing family spending power and raising the economic well being 
of households. Child support helps families become and remain self-sufficient while 
reducing dependency on other Government-funded benefit programs. These factors 
are especially important in Milwaukee where the U.S. Census Bureau estimates one 
in three children live in poverty. 

According to the Congressional Budget Office, the DRA cuts to child support cost 
an estimated $1 billion in child support payments for each year that the cuts re- 
main in effect. Declining child support collections in Milwaukee County — $1.8 mil- 
lion between 2004 and 2007 — are the direct result of DRA. This reduction in collec- 
tions is a direct loss of real dollars to Milwaukee County families. During this eco- 
nomic downturn, American families who rely on child support cannot afford these 
types of losses in household income. Putting families on sound economic ground 
should be prioritized because they are the backbone of this nation’s economy. These 
are the people who will invest their dollars in our local communities, further sup- 
porting an economic turn-around for all. 

Restoring the DRA cuts would help stabilize the Federal, state and county finan- 
cial partnership that was envisioned when Congress created the national child sup- 
port program. Since the implementation of the Federal DRA cuts, the Milwaukee 
County Child Support Office has lost 68 staff. Milwaukee County property taxpayers 
at the local level simply cannot fill the hole created by the DRA. On behalf of those 
we represent and serve, we urge you to make reinvestment in child support part 
of an economic stimulus package. 

Thank you for this opportunity to submit this statement for the record. 


Statement of Wisconsin Child Support Enforcement Association 

The Wisconsin Child Support Enforcement Association, on behalf of all 71 Wis- 
consin county child support agencies, urges you to restore the Federal funding cuts 
that were made to the Child Support Enforcement Program under the 2004 Deficit 
Reduction Act (DRA). 

Putting together an economic stimulus package which includes the restoration of 
pre-DRA funding levels for the nation’s Child Support Program is critical, especially 
now, when America’s children and families have Been financially devastated by the 
country’s recent economic downturn. The impact of the current economic crisis has 
not only been felt by corporations and banks on Wall Street, but even more so by 
parents and children on Main Street in trying to “just get by” as they navigate their 
family financial struggles each and every day. 

According to the Congressional Budget Office, the DRA cuts to Federal child sup- 
port funding result in an estimated decrease in child support collection of $1 billion 
annually for every year the cuts remain in effect. The affect of this on the strength, 
opportunity, and well-being of our nation’s children and families is devastating. 
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It is important to note that the Child Support Enforcement Program is charged 
with establishing legal fatherhood for children outside of marriage (22,000 new pa- 
ternity cases for non-marital children in 2007 in Wisconsin alone), as well as estab- 
lishing and enforcing all child support obligations (affecting over 400,000 children 
in Wisconsin in 2007). The program also establishes and enforces the requirement 
that parents obtain private health insurance for their children, thereby reducing re- 
liance on Medicaid, while the collection of child support by the program reduces reli- 
ance on other Federal benefit programs in addition to Medicaid, specifically Food 
Stamps, TANF, SSI and Housing. According to the Urban Institute, for every dollar 
of child support that is distributed to families for TANF cases, there is a forty-cent 
cost avoidance which benefits the Federal benefit assistance programs. 

Nationally, 25 percent of our nation’s children are dependent on child support 
payments, which, when received, make up 30 percent of an average poverty-level 
family’s total household income. Investing in child support enforcement, according 
to the current Administration, has returns of $4.73 to families for every dollar in- 
vested in the program. In Wisconsin, approximately $6.00 in child support is col- 
lected for every dollar spent on its child support program. 

It has been made clear in the past year that Congressional leaders have indicated 
a strong interest in protecting the nation’s Child Support Enforcement Program, as 
is evidenced by the strong bipartisan support this year for H.R. 1386, The Child 
Support Protection Act. 

Going forward with a second economic stimulus package as soon as possible gives 
Congress the opportunity to demonstrate to America’s families that concerns about 
the future financial well-being of their children in this time of great economic uncer- 
tainty matter. 

As President of the Wisconsin Child Support Enforcement Association, and on be- 
half of the 71 county child support agencies who run Wisconsin’s Child Support En- 
forcement Program, I urge you to make reinvestment in child support a part of the 
next economic stimulus package. There is no question that it is those American fam- 
ilies who have the ability to maintain economic stability within their households (in 
part through the assistance of child support), who make up the backbone of our 
economy. They are the people who invest their money in businesses in their local 
communities, which is the first step in helping this country out of its current eco- 
nomic crisis. 

Thank you for this opportunity to submit this statement for the record, and thank 
you for your leadership on this important issue. 
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